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PREFACE. 



The following work was composed, as b indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the 
" Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

*'In refereaoe to intellectual education, the persons who were in- 
strumental in producing the reformation in schools, in the last century, 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — the Humanists, 
Philanthropists, Pestalozzian and the Productive Schools. 

** At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the classics were brought out from the libraries of the cloisters in which 
they had been buried. As they presented the only ezanqtles of exalted 
sentiments and elevated style which the secular literature of the age 
afforded, they were regarded as the only means of acquiring enlarged 
views and a liberal education ; the study of them received the proud title 
of lAtmanity; and the zealous and meritorious men who employed this 
means for the revival of learning, were subsequently termed Humamais, 

** The rigid Humanists maintained that * the Greek and Latin authon 
are the only source of sound learning, whether in philosophy or rhetoric, 
in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the elements of 
religion ; ail has come to us from Greece and Rome.* *■ The learning of 
thd Greek and Latin languages is the only foundation of a thorough 
education ;' the knowledge of the grammar ought to precede all other 
knowledge ; *and philologists are the only thoroughly learned men.* 

**The Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
until about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
PbUanthropUtB arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in which 
the ancient languages were extolled, they were led to examine into the 
ftiundations of their pretensions. While they yielded the palm to the 
ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained 
that this superiority arose from the fact, that the ancients derived their 
views directly from the inspection of nature and the observation of man, 
instead of occupying themselves, as we do, with the mere pictures of them 
drawn by others ; — ^tiiey pointed to the obvious truth, that the world is older 
and vastly more experienced than it was two thousand years ago ; that in 
regard to all that relates to human knowledge, the present generation are 
really the ancients. They believed that much time was lost by the 
indiscriminate and exclusive use of the classics as the foundation of 
education, which ought to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge : 
■ad that by this tedious and laborious task, without any perceptible 

(3) 
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advantage to the pupil, they were oflen disgusted with every species of 
intellectual effort Tiiey also pointed out the moral corruption which 
arises from many of tlie examples and sentiments of tlie ancients, and 
especially disapproved that discipline of compulsion and violence, by 
which children have been forced to this ungrateful employment They 
urged the importance of leading by the attraction of knowledge itself 
rather than by force. They paid much attention to the developement of 
the bodily constitution and powers, and professed to aim at forming men, 
and not mere scbolara. 

** ^ut, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoiding ont 
extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valuable influenos 
of these studies, properly regulated, upon the feculties and habits of tlM 
Blind. 

*' Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unqueftionably exerted 
moch influence on the improvement of education. The extravagant views 
of the Humanists were considerably modified ; and although many still 
retain the exclusive maxims of their predecessors, manv admit, as stated 
in the German * Conversations Lexicon,** that * all should be embraced in 
education which can promote the formation of the maTi, and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit."* The Philanthropists also prepared 
the way for their successors of the School of Pestalozzi, This remarkable 
man adopted many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic 
school, especially those which related to the developement of the bodily 
powers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. He per- 
ceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the exclusive teal 
of the value of^ particular objects of instruction, they had too much 
neglected the developement of the mind itself. In seeking to avoid this 
error, however, he did not entirely escape the other extreme. He assumed, 
as a fundamental principle, that a certain developement of mind was 
Becessary for every rank and every occupation. The means of this 
developement he supposed himself to have found, so far as the intellectual 
faculties were concerned, in the elements of form and number^ which are 
combined in the science of Mathematics^ in Langitage^ and in Natural 
History, The Mathematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in 
practice, which was unfavorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation 
of other powers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to 
develope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by the 
careful examination of the varioas objects of nature and art, which sur- 
round the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnastic exercises, altematea 
or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarkably the creature 
of powerfiil impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent 
kind, and preserved a child-like character in this respect, even to old age. 
It was protMibly this temperament which led him to estimate at a low rata 
the importance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and 
to maintain that the mere habit of &ith and love, if cultivated towards 
earthly parents and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our 
heavenly Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the 
mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution: and his own ex- 
ample afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an example of this, it may be mentioned that, on one of those occasions (fVe- 
quently occurring) on which he was reduced to extremity for want of the means of 
supplying his large family, he borrowed $400 from a fHend for this purpose. In going 
bomp, he met a peasant wringing hit hands in despair fi>r the loss of his cow. Pes- 
talozzi put the entire bag of money into his bands, and ran off to escape his thanks. 
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witii the want of tmct in reference to the ailkiri of common UK 
materially impaired hie powers of usefulneM as a practical instructei 
of youth. The rapid progreaa of his ideas rarely allowed him to execute 
his own plans; and, according to his own system, too much time was 
employed in the profound developement of principles to admit of much 
attention to their practical application. But, as one of his admirers 
observed, he seemed destined to educate ideas and not children. He com- 
bated, with unshrinking boldness, and untiring perseverance, tlirough a 
long life, botli by his example and by his numerous publications, the 
prejudices and abuses of the age, in reference to education. He attacked, 
with great vigor and no small degree of suecess, that favorite maxim of 
bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate 
offspring of ignorance. He denounced that degrading Rystem which 
considers it enough to enable roan to procure a subsistence for himself 
and his offspring — and in this manner to merely place him on a level 
with the beast of the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose 
value cannot be estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences 
of parents and of rulers, witii an energy approaching that of the an- 
cient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future desti- 
nies of their fellow beings. In this way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular 
and theoretical works, reached the cottages of the poor and palaces of 
the great His institution at Yvcrdun was crowded with men of every 
nation, not merely those who were led by the same benevolence which 
inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and noblemen, and public insti- 
tutions, who came to make themselves acquainted with his principles, in 
order to become fellow-laborers in his plans of benevolence. 

** It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided m 
Germany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another school, 
which has been styled the Productive School^ and which now predomi- 
nates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed tlie Eclectic School ; for it aims at embodying all the 
valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering slavishly to the 
dictates of any master, or the views of any party. It rejects alike the 
idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid by the Humanists— the 
unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthropists against classical and merely 
literary pursuits — and the undue predilection for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the neglect of positive knowled^re and practical application, which 
characterized too many of tlie Pestalozzian SchooL 

** The leading principle of this system, is that which its name indicates 
— ^that the child should be regarded not as a mere recipient of the ideas 
of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and originating, and pro- 
ducing most of the ideatf^hict are necessary for its education, when pre- 
sented with the objects or the facts from which they may be derived. 
While, on the one hand, they are careM not to reduce the pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instmcter in an assigned direc- 
tion, or a mass of passive matter, to be formed by him according to his 
own favorite model, they are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into 
which some of the preceding school have fallen, of leaving him to wander 
indefinitely, in a wrong direction in search of trutli, in order to secure tc 
him the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education as 
divided into two parts — the period of developemerU and the period of aequt- 
iition. In the first period, which they consider as particularly devoted to 
developing the faculties and forming the habits of the mind, in order to 
prepare it as an instrument for future operations^ they empfcy the indue 
iive procGAs chinfiv. Time is not here of so much importance as \hp 
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habit of investigation and effort, which can only be acquired by meetiBf 
and overcoming difficulties. This period, which must be made longer or 
shorter according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity that his 
circumstances in life may impose, is sdcceeded by the period of aequiBU 
tion, in which the mind is more especially called upon to exercise the 
powers which have been previously developed and cultivated, in the acqui' 
sition of such positive knowledge as may prepare the individual for life 
and action. I'he inductive process is stiU employed as much as possible, 
not only because it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most 
agreeable, but because it is important to maintain the habits it has prOi 
duced, and invigorate the fiiculties it has served to develope. 

** But still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil is never 
Buffered to waste his time in attempting to create a science for himself, 
and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience of safes and centuries. 
On the contrary, they deem his mind capable of being elevated even more 
rapidly by following the processes of patient investigation, by which the 
roost exalted minds have arrived at results that astonish and delight him, 
and of thus learning to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of & 
giant, and to cultivate those habits of untiring attention, which the great- 
est philosophers have declared to be the principal source of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems to 
others so nearly miraculous. 

** Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the pupil are 
called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt a task unaided, 
and then assisting him in correcting his own errors, or returning from his 
own wanderings, before he is discouraged by the waste of time and the 
fruitiessness of his efforts. They distinguish carefully between know- 
ledge and the means of obtaining it To cultivate the senses, and pre« 
sent the objects which they are capable of examining, is to open to the 
child the sources of knowledge — to pisce before him a book which is ever 
open, and in which he may every moment read. This, they maintain, is 
the first and most obvious part of education, according to the dictates of 
common sense. It is one in which nothing but truth is presented to him, 
and which, by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their 
improvement, and cultivates a spirit of investigation." 

The preceding extracts are taken from Art. I. Vol. I. 
No. VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Series. 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express his 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully acknow- 
ledges material assistance derived from it in the preparation 
of the "Productive System of English Grammar," which 
is now respectfully submitted to the candid examination of the 
public. 

THE AUTHOR. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



I. OF THE NOUN. 



Q. What 18 vour name f 

U. What is tne name of the town in which you live t 

Q. What does the word noun mean? 

.^715. The word noun means name. 

Q, Whati then, may your name be called! 

1. A NOUfT. 

Q. What may all names be called! 

2. Nouns. 

Q. Boston is the name of a place : is Boston a noun ! and if so, why! 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name. 

O. Hudson is the name of a river : is Hudson a noun> and why ! 

Q. Book is the name of something to read in : is hook a noun, and wuy ! 

Q. Will you now inform me what a noun is! 

4. A noun is the name of any person,' place, or thing. 

Q. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons ! two, the names 
of thinffs ! two, the names of diiferent places ! 

Q, Will you tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen* 
tences, as I read them to you ? 

" Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 

" The horse and cow are in the lot." 

" The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain.' 

" Trees, corn, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word number ; as, " The number of but- 
tons on your coat !" 

5. Number means one or more, 
Q. What does the word singular mean! 

6. It means one. 

Q. When, then, I speak of one thing only, as chair, what number is itf 

7. Singular number. 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nouns denote! 

8. The smgular number denotes but one thing. 
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Q, Of what number is hook, and why f 

9. Book is of the singular number, because it means 
but one. 

O. Of what number is ehair, and why! 
Q, What does the word tdurai mean f 

10. It means mare than one. 

Q, Of what number is lampsj and why t 

11. Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 



O, Of what number is inktiand, and why t 
Q, By addine « to ( " 



I dove, we have dtwes, and es to hott, we haye (oves. 
How, then, is the plural number of nouns usually formed t 

12. By adding s or es io the singular. 

Q. Will you speUthe plural of ounce t glass t window t iheatre t anUce^ 
ient t church t labyrinth t 
Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they t 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the singular number f one of the plural 
number t 



III. GENDER. 

Q. What does the word gender mean t 

14. Gender signifies sex. 

Q, What does the word masculine mean? 

15. It means male. 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then, is Jehn f 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender t 

17. The names of males. 

Q. What gender, then, is man, and why? 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is th« 
name of a male. 

O. Of what gender is unde, and why t father t why f 
Q, What does feminine meanf 

19. It means female. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female : of what gender, then, is Susan f 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender f 

21. The names of females. 

Q. What gender is woman, and why? 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is the 
name of a female. 

Q. Of what gender is aunt, and why t daughter t why f 
Q. What does the word neuter meanf 

23. It means neiiher. 

Q. Chair is the name neither of a male nor a female : what gender, (hen. 
may it properly be called f 

24. Neuter gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the neuter gender f 
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25. The names of objects that are neither males nor 
females. 

Q. Of what gender is inkstand^ and why f 

26. Neuter sender, because it is the name neither of a 
male nor female. 

O. Of what gender is hench t why t chair t why f 

Q, Parent, you know, is the name either of father or mother, that is, it 
is a name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouns 
as parent^ bird, &c. f 

27. Common gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender t 

28. The names of such animals as may be either males 
or females. 

Q, Of what gender is sheep, and why t 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is the 
name either of a male or female. 

O. Of what gender is robin, and why t 

Q. How many senders do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

30. Four — the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, and 
the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender f one of the feminine f 
one of the neuter ? one of the common ? 

Q. Will you name the gender and number of each noun in the folloining 
sentences, as I read them to vou t 

" James and William.'* " Slate and pencil." 

John and the girls." " Women and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word common ; as, " A common com- 
plaint f" 

31. Common means general. 

Q. Although there are a vast many male children in the world, each one 
may be called by the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, 
would you call boyt ' 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common f 

33. When it is a general name. 

(?. What does the word proper mean? 

34. It means fit or Particular. 

Q, John, you know, is the particular name of a boy : what kind of 
aoun, then, may it be called f 

35. A proper noun. 

Q, When, then, may a noun be called proper? 

36. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susan, and why f 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a particular 
name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is John, and why f 
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Q. What kind of a noun is river, and why t 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a genera 
name. 

Q, How many kinds of nouns do thero appear to be, and what are they ? 

Q. What kind of a noun is girU t Mary 1 town t New York 1 London t 
hoatt chain t 

Q. Will you now tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen- 
tences ; which are proper, and which common ; also their gender and number ! 

«* Thomas and John." " King and queen.'* 

" Susan and Mary." «« House and barn." 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, " I, John, will do it," whatpersoB 
do grammarians call John t 

39. The first person. 

Q, When, then, is a noun of the first person t 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, ** James, mind your studies," what person do gram- 
marians call James t 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second person t 

42. When it is the name of the person spoken to, or 
addressed. 

Q. ** William, James has come." What person is William, and why t 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. 

Q, When I say, ** William, James has come," I am speaking to WilUam 
about James : of what person, then, is James, and why f 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the third person 1 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. *' Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is Thomas t why f 
Is Muftis ? why ? 

Q. How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

46. Three persons — the first, second, and third. 

Q. Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, which 
common ; also their gender, number, and person ? 
" I, James, of Boston." ** Boy and girl." 

" Henry, study your book." " William and his sister.*' 



VI. CASE. 

Q, We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when he is fat, that •' He 
Is in a good case ;" and, when he is lean, that '* He is in a bad case ;" what 
dicrefore, does the word case mean ? 

47. Case means condition, state, &c. 
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Q. When I ny, ** Charles itrikes William/' " William strikes Charles," 
pu may perceive that the state or condition of Charles in the former ezamnle 
IB guite different from his state or condition in the latter : in the one, Charles 
strikes ; in the other, he is struck : what, then, is meant by the different 
cases of nouns f 

48. The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nominative mean? 

49. Nominative means naming. 

Q. When I sav, "John strikes," he evidently does something: what, 
then, may John be called? 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naming or leading 
Boun, in what case is John, when I say, " John strikes 7" 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns ? 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say, ** The dog runs," in what case is dog, and why? 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actor, or doer. 

O. *' The cat catches mice." In what case is oof, and why ? 
Q. When I say, '* Thomas is pursuing the thief," what is the objeet 
here which Thomas is pursuing? 

54. Thief. 

Q. What does the word objective mean ? 

65. It means belonging to the object 

Q. In vtrhat case, then, may thief be reckoned, in the phrase, " Thomaf 
pursues the thief?" 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote? 

67. The objective case denotes the object 

Q. When I say, " William whips John," in what case is John, and why! 

58. In the objective case, because John is the object 

Q. What does the word possessive imply? 

59. Possession^ ownership, property, &c. 

Q. When I say, " It is John's slate," I mean to say that John owns the 
slate : in what case, then, shall we reckon John^i t 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote ? 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, property, 
&c. 

Q. When I say, " Peter's knife," who owns or possesses the knife ? 
Q, In what case, then, is Peter's, and why? 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses the 
knife. 

O, In the example '* John's slate," you perceive that John^s ends in «, 
with a comma before it : what is the comma, and what is the t, called in 
grammar? 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the s, an 
apostrophic s. 

Q, You also perceive that John* 9 is singular : how, then, do nouns in the 
angular number usually form their possessive case ? 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the letter s 
following it. 

Q, "On eagles' wings." Here eagles^ is plural, and in the possesoivo 
case : ho^y, then, do nouns in the plural usually form their possessive case 1 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the addi- 
tion of s. 

O. But if the plural noun does not end in «, as, " men*s concerns," how 
IB the possessive case formed f 

66. As the same case in the singular number is formed. 

Q. From the foregomg remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to 
have, and what are they? 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive, and objective. 

Q. Decline sometimes means to vary the endings of a word : what, then, 
do I mean when I ask you to decline a noun f 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you decline John? 

69. JVominative case^ John. 

Possessive case^ John's. 

Objective case, John. 
Q, Will you decline boy, in both numbers f 

Singular. Plural 

70. J\/om. Boy. Mm. Boys. 

Pass. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Ob}. Boys. 

Q, When I say, " William*s coat," you perceive that the noun coat fol- 
lows William^ 8 : by what is William* s said to be governed, and why f 

.71. By coat, because it follows William's. 
Q, What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessive 
ease? 

&17Z.I! Z. 

The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Q, " William's hat." Is William's a proper or common noun ? Why f 
(36.)* 

Q, What is its person t why ? (45.)* Its number ? why ? (8.)* Its gen 
der ? why ? (17.)* Its case ? why ? (61.)* What noun follows WiUiam's t 
What word, then, governs WUliam^t t What is the rule ? 

Q, When we mention the several properties of the different words in 
sentences, in the same manner as we have those of William* s, above, what 
is the exercise called f 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" John's knife." 

73. John's is a noun, because it is a name — proper, be- 
caiise it is a particular name — masculine gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it is spoken of — singulab 

• Refer back to this number. 



AKTICLBS. It 

ruvber; it means but one — possessive case; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noiin hmfe^ accord- 
ing to 

Rule I. The possessive case is gaoemed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neutes gendbk; it is neither male nor female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it means 
but one. 

Iter Let the learner parte the foregoing, tUL the mode of pareinf the 
noun ia so famUiar tohimt that he can do tf readily, without looking tn the 
book. He may then take the following exercisee, whidi are to be varted in a 
eimilar manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED, 

" Peter's cap." « Stephen's coat." «' Brother's knife." 

" John's slate." " Father's house." «' Boys' hats." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a book," I evidently mean no particular book , 
bat when I say, ** Give me the book," what do I mean f 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make this difference in meaning t 

75. A and the, 

Q. What are these little words called? 

76. Articles. 

Q, What, then, are articles? 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word definite t 

78. Definite means particular, 

Q. " Give me the book." Here a particular book is referred to: what 
kind of an article, then, shall we call the t 

79. Definite article. 

Q, What, then, is a definite article? 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant. 

Q. The word tn, when placed before words, frequently signifies not s 
what, then, will indefinite mean? 

81. M)t definite. 

Q, When I say, " Give me a knife," no particular knife is meant i what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called ? 

82. Indefinite article. 
Q. Why is it 80 called? 

83. Because it is not used before the name o( any 
particular person or thing. 
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Q. We say, ** an apple/' " an mkatand/* &c. in preference to ** a app«e," 
**a inkstand/* &c. : why is this ? 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more plea- 
sant to the ear. 

Q. What kmd of letters do apple and inJcHand begin with ? 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases do we use an instead of a ? 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, i, 
0, u. 

Q. In speaking, we say, " a man," not " an man:" when, then, do we 
use a? 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants f 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, 
which are a, e, z, o, u ; and also w and y, except at the 
beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. How, then, do a and an differ 7 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before consonants, 
and an before vowels : both are called by the same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they 7 

90. Two — a or an, Enid the. 

Q. It is customary to say, " a boy," not '* a boy» ;" also, " an inkstand," 
not ''an inkstands :^* of what number, then, must the lioun be, before 
which the indefinite article is placed ? 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule lb» the indefinite article t 

&17Z.Z! ZZ. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 
the singular number. 

Q. We can say, " the boy," and " the boys ;" using a noun either of the 
sin^lar or plural number after the : what, tneny is the rule for the definite 
arucle f 

&17Z.ZS ZZZ. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" The boy:' 

92. T/^e is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — definite ; it means a particular boy — and 
belongs to boy, according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
' singular or plural number » 

Boy is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — ^masculine gender; it is the name of a male — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — and sinouIiAR numbbb ; it means 

H one. 
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EXERCISES Iir PARSING CONTINUED. 

" A hand." " An eagle." " The man." " The boys' hats." 

«* A man." «« An insect." « The men." " A man's cap." 

" A mite." « An acorn." " The boys." " The girls' room." 

•'A month." « An ounce." « The mice." «« The lady's box." 



VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q. When I say, " John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy," I 
use certain words to describe hoy : which are they f 

93. Industriousy obedient, and good. 

Q. When I say, " a good man," to what word is the describing word 
ffood joined or added f 

94. To the noun maru 

Q. What does the word adjective mean? 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good, obedient, 
industrious, &c. X 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives? 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to describe 
or qualify them. 

Q. •* A wise man." Which word is the adjective here, and why! 
Q. " Rufus is a good boy, but James is a better one." How are Rufus 
and James spoken of here ? 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last example are good and better s can you tell 
me which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the 
other ? 

99. The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better t 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the comparative degree imply t 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. " William is tall, Thomas is taller, but RuHm is the tallest boy in 
•chool." What is meant here by taUeH t 

102. Exceeding all in height. 

Q. What does the word superlative mean? 

103. Exceeding all; the highest or lowest degree. 
Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call tallest t 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the superlative degree dot 

105. It increases or lessens the, positive to the highest 
or lowest degree. 

Q. When I say, " James is a good boy," I make no comparison between 
him and any other ; but simply assert in a positive manner, that James is a 
good boy. What kind of a sentence, then, would you call this? 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison^ then, shall we call good f 

107. The positive degree. 
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Q. Whati th^n, does the ^omtive deffree dof 

108. It merely describes, wimout any comparison. 

Q. Will you compare great t 

109. " Positive^ great ; Comparative, greater ; Superla^ 
five, greatest" 

Q. Will you compare toise in the same mamiert 
Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com- 
parative and superlative degrees of words of this sort formed ? 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will yon in this manner compare smaUt higkt meant 
Q. Will you compare beautiful t 

111. "Po5. beautiful; Comp. more beautiful; Sup. most 
beautiful." 

Q. How many syllables compose the word beautiful t 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
compared ? 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare industrioua t ingenious t dutiful f 
Q. Will you comi)are loise, by using the words lese and least t 

1 14. " Pos. wise ; Comp, less wise ; Sup. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare benevolent t distinguished ? dHatorv t 
Q. " Good men, better men, best men." Which adjective here is tno 
positive, and why f (108.) Which the comparative ? why ? (101.) Which 
the superlative ? why ? (105.) 

Q. Goodf you perceive, is not compared regularly, like greats beautiful, 
&c. ; and since there are many woros of this descnption, 1 will pve you a 
list of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared : will you 
repeat the comparative ana superlative degrees, as I name the positive t 

115. Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil, Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eldest. 

Late, Later, Latest, or lasL 
Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they f 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Q» Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns: to what, then, do they 
naturally belong f 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" A vdset^ child. 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — indefinite ; it means no particular child -^ 
and belongs to child, agreeably to 

RvLB II. Tl^ indefinite article a or an beUmgs to nouns of 
he angular number. 
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Wiser is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — " Pos, wise ; Comp, wiser ; Sup. wisest" — made 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to child, by 

Rule IV. A^'ectives belong to the nouns which they de* 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name -^ common ; it is a general 
name — common gender ; it may be either male or female — 
THIRD person; it is spoken of — and singular number; it 
means but one. 

exercises in parsing CONTIl^UED. 

1. 2. a 

•* A dutiful son." •« An ugly child." " The base man." 

« An idle boy." " An irksome task." " The whiter cloth." 
" A foolish son." " A mild reply." *• The milder weather." 

4 5. 

" The greatest roan." " The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

" The wisest prince." " The most (1) suitable method." 

" The noblest man." " The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. 7. 

^ A large, convenient, and (1) ** The last choice." 

airjr habitation." «• The best man." 

•'The intelligent, industrious, " The nearest relations." 

obedient, and (1) docile " Johnson's (2) large dictionary." 
scholar." " Murray's small grammar." 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " John goes to school, John learns fast, and John will 
excel," how can I speak so as to avoid repeating John so often! 

118. By using the word he in its place; thus, "John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for John t 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronoun mean f 

120. Standing foTj or instead of^ a noun. 

Q. What, then, shall we call the word he, above? 

121. A PRONOUW. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid a 
repetition of the same word. 

Q, When James says, " I will stud^," you perceive that / stands for the 
person speaking : what person, then, is it t (39.) 



0. When I say, *' James, you must atudy," the word you evidently is 
applied to James, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to be f 

123. The second person. 

1. To ^ omitted in parsing. 2. John8or*9 is governed by dictionary, by 
Rale I. 
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Q. When I say, "He (meaning Wiltiam) should learn," what person 
ought he to be, and why f 

124. The third person ; because it stands in the place 
of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If I invariably stands for the first person, you for the second, an4\Ae 
for the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns! 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What have these pronouns been called from this circumstance t 

126. Personal pronouns. 

^I^r I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which yoa 
must first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them as 
may be asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PESSON. 

127. Sing. Plur. 

Norn, h We. 

Poss. My or mine. Ours or our. 

Obf. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing, Sing. Plur. 

Norn, Thou. ^ C Nom. You. Ye or you. 

Poms. Thy or thine. >or< Poss. Your or yours. Your or yours. 
Obf. Thee. ) ( Obf. You. You. 

THIBD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. He. They. 

Poss. His. ' Theirs or their. 

Obf. Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Obj. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. . 

Nom. It. They. { 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Oy. It. Them. 

Q. Will you dechne / in both numbers ? thou or you t het she t it t 

Q. In what person, number, and case is li toet myt tninef our er 
ours ? me? ust thou t yet hist they t them t 

Q. In what gender, person, number, and case iahet she tit t hist hers f 
kert himt 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they t 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 
Q. How many cases, and what are they? 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective. 
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Q. How many persons t 

ISO. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many genders? 

181. Three — (he masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronouns are there in all, of the first person t 
Q. How many of the second, and how many of the third t 
Q. The pronouns of the nominative case, singular, are called leading 
pronouns : how many of these are there ? 

133. Five — I, thou or you^ Ae, sAe, it 

Q. Why are not the possessive and objective cases of the singular and 
plural numbers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned in the numoer of the 
leading pronouns f 

134. Because they are all considered as variations of 

the nominative singular. 

Q, To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender f 

135. To the third person singular, Ae, she^ it 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made always to repre- 
sent a different gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always pre- 
sent, their genders are supposed to be known. 

7. Iff as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
, person ought they to have f 

137. The sambas the nouns for which they stand. 

Q, What, then, may l>e considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
nouns? 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standi in gender^ number^ and person^ 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 
Q, How many different sorts of words have we now found, and what 
are they ? 

138. Four — the Nouw, the Article, the Adjective, 
and the Paoirouir. 

Q. The word party you know, means divisum ; and spetdiy the power ef 
using toords, or language : what, therefore, shall we call these grand divi- 
sions of words ? 

139. Parts of Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what part of speech hoy is, for instance, what 
do you understand me to mean f 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not 

Q, What part of speech, then, is WiUiam, and why t (36.) 

1. "He went to school." 

2. " She went to her task." 

8. " William went to his play." 

4. " John returned from his school." 

6. " I request you to mind your studies." 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

0. Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples f 
O. How many are there in all ? 

Q. What is the gender, number, and person of those in the first f second t 
Uiizdf fourth? fifth? sixth? 
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Q. What is the eender of ftu , in the fourth sentence t why f (137.) Its 
number f why f (137.) Its person t why f (137.) Its case t why ? (61.) 

Q, Will you name the nouns in the first sentence f in the second t third f 
fourthf fifth? sixth? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, " James strikes William," which word tells what 
James does ? 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word verb means word ; and as the words in all sentences, which 
tell what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be 
called? 

142. Verbs. 

9. If, in the phrase, " William strikes James," we leave out the word 
ffrukef , you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence verbs, and others by a 
different name ? 

143. The words which we call verbs are the most 
important 

Q. ** William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and 
why? 

144. Studies^ because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, ** John dances," which word is the verb, and why! 
Q. When I say, *' James strikes John," which word shows that an 
•ction is performed? 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call strikei t 

146. An active verb. 

Q, What kind of a verb is wUks, in this 8entence» '* John walks," and 
why? ^ 

147. Walks IS an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat William." Which word here b the verb? Is WilUam 
an a^nt or an object ? 

148. An object 

Q. When I say, " The child walks," toalktt it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for an object, as heat has, in the phrase above ; 
neither can we supply one ; for we cannot say, ** The child walks," any 
thing: what, therefore, is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to the 
nature of active verbs ? 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after them 
for objects, and others will not 

Q, We will next notice this difference. The term tratuUive means noes- 
ing over ; and when I say, " William whips Charles," the verb whijn snows 
that the action which William performs, uuses over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call vohips t 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. ' What, then, is an active-transitive verb ? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an object 
after it 

Q, Wdlktt we found, would not take an object after it ; and, as intranH' 
Hve means not pasting overt what shall we call such verbs as watks t 
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152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. Whati then, is an active-intransitive verbt 

153. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it 

Q. When I say, " He eats it/' " He beats him," we immediately deter- 
mine that beaU and eatB are active-transitive verbs bv the objects after 
them : how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs be distinguished t 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. " James remains at home — sleeps at home — is at home.*' Which 
words are the verbs here f 

155. Remains J sleeps, and is. 

Q. These verbs do not uiply action, like ttrika, heaU, &c. : what do 
they implyt 

156. ExistenGef rest, or beirig, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called neutv 
(aigmfying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor 
passive. On a future occasion, I will make you fuUv acquainted with a 
passive verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the 
reason of the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb f 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being or 
existence in a certain state. 

Q, Will yoti inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct defini- 
tion of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies actioit or being. 

Q. When I say, " I strike," in what number and person is ttrike, and 
why? ' 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because its 
agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q, Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why, then, are they said to have these properties 
at all? 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

O. We say, ** I write," and " He writes ;" hence you perceive that the 
enmng of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative vanes : what, then, 
will be the rule for the nominative case f 

B17I.S VI. 

The nominative case governs the verb in nurabei 
and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, in 
what respect must the verb agree with its nominative case f 

B17X«XS VXX. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Q When I say, ** James beats him," the pronoun him is the object of 
the action denoted by heaU^ and is, therefore, in the objective case : what, 
then, will be a good rule for the objective case after acuve verbs f 

&17XaS VXXX. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 
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Q. I will now give you the different endings of the verb Z0O0, in '**jb di^ 
fcrent numbers and persons. Will you repeat them 7 

Singular. Plural. 

161. First person^ I love. First person^ We love. 
Second person, You love. Second person. You love. 
Third person. He loves. Third person, They love. 

Q. Will you repeat the variations of amt 

Singular. Plural. 

162. 1 Pers. I am. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. He is. 3 Pers. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of hate t desire f 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" / stttdi/ my lesson.'* 

163. /is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — ^pes- 
60NAL ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular nuuber; it 
means but one — " Nom. I" — made in the nominative cask 
to study, according to 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb in number 
and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitive ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — "1 Pers. I study" — made in the 
first person — SINGULAR NUMBER, bocause its nominative 1 
is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — " Nom. I ; Poss. my, or mine" — 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to * 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun— common ; it is a general name — neuter 
GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; it is 
spoken of — ^singular number ; it means but one — and in the 
objective case; it is the object of the verb study ^ and 
governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Active-transitive verbs govern the objective com. 

EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED. 
Transitive Verbs. 
" I lament my fate." " He found a dollar." 

••You regard your friends." «* She attends the school" 

•• We desire your improvement." •• It retards the work." 
•• We love our children." •• They shun vice." 

» You make a knife." ** Ye derive comfort." 
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2. 

** I love him.'* " She forsook you." 

•• 1 lament her." " They annoy me.** 

•♦ You assist them." •* We took it" 

•* He struck her." " She relieved ua** 

" John reads his book,*^ 
His is a fkonoun, a word used instead of a noun — per- 
euNAL ; it uniformly stands for the same person — masculine 

OBNDEB, THIKD PEKSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, bccaUSe the UOUIl 

John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standy in gender^ number^ and 'person, 

" Nom. he ; Poss, his" — made in the possessive case — 
and governed by the noun hook^ according to 

Rule I. The possessive ca,se is governed by the following 
noun, 

^ The remaining words, hook^ reads, and John, are parsed as before. 

exercises in parsing continued. 

a 

•* Mary studies her lesson." « Virtue rewards its followers." 

" The girls love their books.** ** A disobedient son grieves his 
'^Good children mind their parents.** 

parents." *< The intemperate man loves his 

* Sin deceives its votariea" dram." 

IC^ In parsing personal pronouns, we do not apply Rule V. unless tbe nouns fot 
width ibey stand are expressed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 

4. 

- 1 walk." «* You smile." " John swims." 

* James runs." "They wink." "Birds fly." 

* William hops." " We dance." " Lions roar." 

Neuter Verbs. 

"William is (1.) discreet." (2.) "John*s wife is fortunate." 

" James is happy." " John's brother is unhappy.'* 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

" He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain.*' 

" Thou art wise." " The judge's pay is sufficient" 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

Q. When James says, '* I will learn," he evidently means, by his man- 
ner of speaking, to express his intention to learn ; but when he says, '* 1 
can learn," what does ho mean 7 

(1.) Is is a VERB ; it implies being — neuter ; it is neither active nor pas- 
sive, but expresses being, merely — " 1 pen, I am ; 2 pen. You are ; 3 pen. 
He or William is" — made in tne third person, singular, because Wil- 
{torn, its nominative, is, and agrees vfith WillioMf according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative ease m ntmAer and person. 

(2.) Disereet belongs to William, by Rule IV. 
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166. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean? ^~ 

166. Mood means manner, 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denotef 

167. The different manner of representing actions. 

Q. What does the word indicative mean! 

168. Declaring or showing. 

Q. When I say, *' William has studied," I declare some fact: in what 
Bood, then, shall we class has studied t 

169. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I say, " Has William studied ?" the only difTerence between 
this phrase and the foregoing consists in a change in the order of the words, 
so as to show that a question is asked ; in what mood, then, shall we call 
has William studied t 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used for? 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, mdi- 
cating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is, "They do sing?" Why? (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean? 

172. Tense means time, 
Q. What does present mean ? 

173. Present means now. 

Q. When I say, " The bird sings," I mean that the bhrd sings now : in 
what tense, then, b sings t 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is now 
taking place. 

Q. In what tense is, "The dog runs?" Why ? (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." "James nas written." These phrases denote 
what is past: in what tense are they? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the word future mean ; as, " At some future time ?" 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, " I will come," " I shall have come ?" 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
are they ? 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

Q. When I say, " John wrote," is the action here spoken of past and 
Inished? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfect mean? 

181. Unfinished^ or incomplete. 

Q. " John was writinc when I saw him." This denotes an action un- 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English 
grammarians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant of 
an action finished in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
-^ast time, however distant. 

X " Peter wrote yesterday, and has ¥rritten to-day." Here both acts or 
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writing are past and finiahed; but which haa more immediate raferenoe ta 
the present timet* 

183. Has written, 

Q. To distinguish this tense from 'the imperfect, grammarians have cauefl 
it the perfect tense : what, then, will the perfect tense express t 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken piace, 
and also conveys an allusion to the present time. 

Q. "James had read before I wrote." Here, both acts are past anc 
finished ; but which took place first t 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word fiuperfeet meant 

186. More than the perfect 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call, "James had readt" 

187. The pluperfect tense, 

Q. What, then, does the pluperfect tense express f 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. " John will come." This, you know, was called the future tense i 
can you tell me why t 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the future tense express? 

190. The future tense expresses what will take plac« 
hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have learned my lesson by noon." Here, an action is jd 
take place at a future time specified or mentioned : and since we already 
have one future tense, we will call that the first, and this the second future 
tense : what, then, will the second future tense express f 

191. The second future expresses what will have taken 
piace at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does synopsis meant 
192« A concise and general view. 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis of all the different tenses, 
illustrated by the verb learn t will you repeat it t 

SYNOPSIS. 

103. Pres, tense^ I learn, or do learn. 
Imp. tense^ I learned, or did learn. 
Perf, tense^ I have learned. 
Plup. tense, I had learned. 
1st Fut. tense, I shall or will learn. 
2d Fut. tense, I shall have learned. 

iy You shall next have the different variations of the foregoing verb, in 
eecii tense of the indicative mood : these I wish jrou to study very carefully, 
thai you may be able to answer the questions which will then be asked you. 

194. To learn, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural 

1 Pers. 1 learn, 1 Pers, We learn. 

2 Pers, You learn. 2 Pers, You learn. 

3 Pers, lie, she, or it kams. 3 Pers, They learn. 
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Singular, 

1. I learned. 

2. Yoa learned. 

3. He learned. 



OR, 

When we wish to express energy or positiyeness, thus— 
Singular. Phital. 

1. I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

2. You do learn. 2. You do learn. 

3. He does learn. 3. They do learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Plural 

1. We leaTOMi. 

2. You learned 

3. They learned. 

OR) 

PluroL 

1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. They did learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We ha^e learned. 

2. You have learned. 

3. They have learsed, 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We had learned. 

2. You had loiraed 

3. They had learned. 



1. I did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 

Singular* 

1. I have learned. 

2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 

Singtdar, 

1. I had| learned. 

2. You had learned. 

3. He had learned. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will leara. 

2. You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall sr will learn. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 2. You will have lea^rned 

3. He will have learned. 3. They will have learned. 
*«* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the s&cgiiJ j^non 

Air, as given in former treatises, the following synopsis is mserted. - 

SYNOPSIS. 

Thou learnest, or dost learn. 
Thou learnedst, or didst learn. 
Thou hast learned. 
Thou hadst learned. 
Thou shalt or wilt learn. 
Thou wilt have *earneu. 



195. 2d Pers. Sing. Pres. 
2d Pers. Sing. Imp. 
2d Pers. Sing. Perf. 
2d Pers. Sing. Plup. 
2d Pers. Sing. 1st Put. 
2d Pers. Sing. 2d Fut. 

Q. In what mood is, *' I learn?" Why? (171.) 
(175.) In what mood and tense is, " He lear«s?" 
learn ?" "I have learned ?" "I had learned ?" 
** I shall have learned ?" 

Q. In what person and number is, *' I learn?" 
learn?" " They had learned ?" " He shall learn ?" " We had learned ?' 

Q. What does the word auxiliary mean? 

196. Auodliary means helping. 



In what tense T Why f 
' We .6121 r* "I did 
•I shall or will learn?" 

•You learn r •' W« 
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Q. In th« phraae, ** I will sing," wiU, you perceive, is used to help form 
Ihe future tense ofaing : voUl is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and the 
?erb aiTig is reckoned the principcd verb : what, then, are auxiliary verbs f 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the prin- 
cipal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfirequently denominated the signs of the 
tenses, because each tense has, in general, an auxiliary peculiar to itself: 
what, then, is the sign of the second future t 

198. Shall or will have. 

Q. What is the sign of the first future t 

199. ShaU or will. 

Q, What is the sign of the pluperfect f 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect t 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect f 

202. Did. 
Q. We can say, ** I did strike jresterday," or, " I struck yesterday f" how, 

j11i«' ^ ■ 



then, can we tell when a verb is in the imperfect tense without fhe sign didf 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense ? 

204. Doy or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appear 
to have, and what are they f 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
** TTiey have arrived^* 

206. JTiey is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
PERSONAL ; it always represents the same person — third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of— plural ; it means 
more than one — " Norn, he ; Poss. his ; Obf. him. Plural. 
Nam. they" — made in the nominative case to have arrived, 
according to 

Rule Vf. The nominative case governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or being 
— active ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does not 
admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indicates or 
declares a thing — perfect tense ; it expresses what has just 
taken place — " 1. I have arrived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. He 
has arrived. Plural, 1. We have arrived; 2. You have 
arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made in the third person 
PLURAL, because its nominative they is, and agrees with it, 
according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 
1. 

*«They had come." "The sun has risen." 

*• We did ga" •* Dogs will fight" 

" The bird will return." " Lions will roar." 

2. 

•* James loves William." " Columbus discovered America.** 

•♦ Susan beats him." " Piety promotes our happiness." 

**I have beaten them." <* He will learn his lesson." 

•* She had beaten us." " John did make great progress." 

" You shall assist him." "They do study their lessona" 

" It did disturb me." " Boys love sport" 

a' 

•* Do I disturb you t" " Shall I expect your assist- 

" Did they learn their lessons 1" ance 1" 

" Have they recited t" " Will a virtuous citizen commit 

" Does the instructer teach us 1" such (1.) acts 1" 

" Had he dismissed him 1" " Have you found your knife t" 



XIL POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q, What does, " He may write," imply t 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 
Q. What does, ** He must wri'te," imply? 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does, "He can write," imply? 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does, "He should write," imply? 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does, "He would write," imply? 

211. Will or inclination to write. 
Q. What does the word potential mean? 

212. MlCf or powerjuL 

Q. Ill what mood, then, do ^mmarians reckon can teanit may write, 
and, also, must writer should writer &c. ? . 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these different forms of representing actions considered 
to be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that 
form of the verb which implies power ? 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numberless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply? 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are the signs of this mood ? 

216. May J can, must, might, could, would, and should, 
Q What does the word conjugation mean? 

(1.) Adjective. 
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217. Uniting^ combinin^^ or joiniitg together. 

Q. You recollect that, in varying the verb, we iouied the pronouns with 
it ; nence, this exercise is called conjugation : wnat, then, do you under- 
stand by the conjugation of a verb T 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons. 

219. Cor^ugdHon of the verb Leasn. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 

FSESENT TENSE. 

Singular. PlurdL 

1. I may, can, or must leam. 1. We may, can, or must learn. 

2. Yon may, can, or must learn. 2. You may, can, or must learn. 

3. He may, can, or must leam. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

leam. should leam. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should leam. should learn. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should leam. should learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

2. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must have 

learned. leamed. 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

leamed. leamed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have learned. should have learned. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have leamed. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singtdary with Thou. 
220. 
Pres, Thou mayst, canst, or must leam. 
Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Perf, Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 
O. In what mood is, " I may leam?" Why? (215.) 
0. Will you repeat the synopsis with It thou t he^ wet vet you t they t 
Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, " I can leam?" ** You 
may leam f" "You might assist!" " They could have leamed f" "He 
must study?" 

Q. In what mood and tense is, "I have learned?" "He shall run f 
* William did sing?" 
Q. Wou you conjugate leam in the present tense, potential mood ? Will 
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you conjagate love in the same mood, and imperfect tenie f Strike, in th* 
perfect tense ? Come, in the phiperfect tense f 
Q. How many tenses has the potential mood? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may return,'^ 

221. He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun-— 
PERSONAL ; it invariably represents the same person — mascu- 
line GENDER ; it represents a male — third person ; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies but 
one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
" Nom. Ae" — nominative case to may return^ by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or being — active ; 
it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit an object 
after it — potential mood ; it implies possibility, liberty, &c. 
— present tense ; it denotes what may be now — " 1. I may 
or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 3. He may or can 
return" — made in the third person, singular, because its 
nominative he is, with which it agrees, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree tDith its nominative case in 
nuTnber and person, 

exercises in parsing continued. 
1. 
" He may come." '* Boys may learn arithmetic." 

** He might retire." ** The wind may have shaken the 

" John can assist me." trees." 

^' William must obey his in- '* The lady could have procured 

structer." her fan." 

"We may have erred." "James may catch the thief." 

" John's father would go." " They might learn." 

2. 
"I do rejoice." "The committee will visit the 

" We do learn." school." 

" John will resume his task." " An idle boy will find pov- 

" An industrious boy will be rich." erty." 



Xin. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 
To be. 

222. When I say, " I am at home," you know that am is a verb, becanae 
it implies being or existence ; and since to he means to exists the verb am 
has been called the verb to he. 

223. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FSESENT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. You are. 2. You are. 
8. He is. 3. They are. 
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niFERFECT TENSE. 

Singtdar, PluraL 

i. I was. 1. We were. 

2. You wefe. 2. You were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 2. You have been. 

3 He haa been. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I ahall or will be. 1. We shall (n- will be. 

S. You shall or will be. 2. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or wiU be. 
SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

SiTigular, Plural, 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. You will have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1. We may, can, or must be. 

S. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 

3. He may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, if 

be. should be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 
PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must hava 

been. been. 

S. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, oi 

have been. should have been. 

3. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have been. 

3. He mighty could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have been. should have. been. 
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224. Synopsis of the Second Person Singular^ with Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. Thou art Pres, Thou mayet, canst, or must be. 

Imp. Thou wast Imp. Thou mightst, couldat, wouldst, 

Perf, Thou hast been. or shouldst be. 

Plup, Thou hadst been. Perf, Thou mayst, canst, or must 

1 fW. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Phip. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

2 FuL Thou wilt have been. or shouldst have been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why is cm a verb t (158.) What is it sometimes called ? (222.) Why 
is it so called f (222.) 

Q, Will you give the synopsis of the verb to he with I through the indica- 
tive mood r 

Q, Will yon conjugate am in the present indicative f Imperfect ? Per- 
fect? Pluperfect? 1 Future? 2 Future? Present potential? Imper- 
fect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect f 

Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, " I am ?" " Am I?** 
"You were?" "I have been?" "Have you been?" *'He may or can 
be?" "We should be?" "He may have been?" "They should have 
been ?" " Thou shouldst have been ?" " Thou mayst be ?'^ 

Q, Will you repeat the synopsis with thou t 

EXERCISES IN PARSINGf. 
" The girls were industrious** 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — neutes ; 
it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply being — 
INDICATIVE HOOD ; it simply indicates or declares a thing -^ 
IMPESFECT TENSE ; it cxprcsscs past time — " 1. I was ; 2. You 
were ; 3. He was. Plur, 1. We were ; 2. You were ; 3. They 
were, or girls were" — made in the third person plural, be- 
cause its nominative girls is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — '* industrious, more industrious, most industrious" 
— in the positive degree ; it describes, without any compari- 
son — ^and belongs to the noun girls, according to 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they de- 
Siyribe, 

9Cr For the and girls f apply Rulss III. and VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

«• William is attentive." " Am I young 1" 

•* John is studious." " Was I wrong ?" 

•* We are jealous." " Have we been wicked 1" 

»♦ Thou art dutiful* *• Were they penitent V* 
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* Mary has been intelligenL" •« Washington was patriotic' 

••The boys will have been dutiful" "Coli ' 
<• Their estato was smaiL'* ^ My 



"Columbus was enterprisinff.*' 
** My wife's mother is sick. 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 



Q. When I say, " The bird flies swiftly," I do not mean by twtftly to 
scribe bird : what does swiftly describe T 

226. The manner of flying. 



Q. To what part of speech is awiftly joined in the phrase, **The bird 
flies swiftly ?" 

227. To the verb pes. 

Q, What does the word adverb signify 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q. What, then, shall we call all such words as swiftly t 

229. Adverbs. 

Q. ** John runs very swiftly." Which word here describes or showa 
how swiftly John runs! 

230. Very. 

9- What is the word very called, and all such words as qualify or de- 
scribe adverbs ? 

231. Adverbs. 

Q. '* Industrious, more industrious, most industrious." What are wmn 
and most called here, and why f 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify adjec- 
tives. 

Q, From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper delinitiofi 
of adverbs f * 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. " John visits me often, but Thomas oftener.^* In this example, we 
sec that adverbs may be compared : will you, therefore, compare soon t 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest." 

Q. Will you compare wisely t 

2SZ. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs ending in ly appear to be compared! 

236. By the adverbs more and most 

O. Will you in this manner compare admirably t foolishly f 
Q. Many adverbs are compared like adjectives of one syllable, as soon 
above ; but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of which 
is not rf gulated by any general rule. The following list embraces adverbs 
variously compared: will you repeat the comparative and superlative of 
each, as I name the positive ? 

237. Positive. 

Often, 

Murh, 

Weh, 

Soon, 

Justly, 

Wisely, 

Justly, 

Badly, or ill. 



Comparative.^ 
oftener, 


Superlative. 
ottenest. 


more, 


most. 


belter. 


best. 


sooner. 


soonest. 


more justly, 
more wisely, 


most justlv. 
most wisely. 


less justly, 


least justly. 


worse. 


worst. 
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338. JVM«.— Adverbs, though very numerous, may nevertbeleia be redured to ^ fi»% 
elawei. You will now read with attention tiie following list, and I will then ask 
you some questions reFpocting each class. 

1. Of number: as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fldhly, lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of place: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, sonipwhere, nowhere, 
herein, whither, hither, thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence, whithersoever," kc 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to^lay," &c. 

Of time pant : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, long 
■jnce, long ago," &c 

Of time to come: as, "To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hencefbrth, henceforward, 
by and by, instantly, presently, immediately, straightways," &;c. 

Of time indefinite: as, " Oft, often, ofttinies, oftentimes, sometimes, soon, seldom, 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," ice, 

5. Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly," &;c 

6. Of manner or quatitff : as, ** Wisely, foolishly, Justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," 
tec. Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or changing le into ly: aa, 
"Bad. badly; cheerful, cheerAilly ; able, ably; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doubt : as, " Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, perchance." 

8. Of affirmation: as, " Verily> truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, 
■urely, indeed, really," &c, 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise,** &e. 

10. Ol tnterrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, whether," ice. 

II Of comparison: as, " More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, 
almost, little, alike," Slc. 

When u preposition suffers no change, but becomes an adverb merely by its apptt* 
nation : as, when we say, " He rides about;** " He was near falling;" " But do not 
e/ter lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead ol at, on, &.C. : as, " Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, arleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat." 

Q. Will you name two adverbs of number ? two of order f two of place t 
two pf time present ? two of time past ? two of time to come ? two of time 
indefinite ? two of quantity ? tw« of manner or quality ? two of doubt ? two 
of afTirmarion ? two of negation f two of interrogation ? two of comparison t 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : now, then, can you tell one 
from the other ? 

• 239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered ; you shall, therefore, have it in th« 
form of a rule : will you repeat it ? 

BUX-B ZZ. 

Adverbs qualify verbs^ adjectives^ and other adverbs, 

Q. From bad we form the adverb badly : how, then, may a large claaf 
of adverbs be formed ? 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an adverb from wise t from great t from 
ginful f 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The bird sings sweetly.*^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the verb 
sings, agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verbs^ adjectives^ and other 
adverbs, 
Sinft, bini and the arc parsed aa before. 



PREPOSITIONS. M 

EXERCISES Iir PARSIiro COIfTIirUBD. 
Adverb* qualifying verbs, 

* The soldiers marched slowly." " They will return soon." 

* The girls sing delightfully." ** The boys write admirabljr.'* 

* Henry improves rapidly." •♦ Susan dances elegantly." 

Adverbs qualifying adjectives. 

* He was very attentive," «* James is more studious." 
^ John is quite busy." ** Walter is most studious." 
» William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qwdifying verbs and other adverbs, 

* You learn grammar very well." *• James writes most elegantly." 

« The boys write too fast." "I will assist you most cheer- 

* He will come much oflener." fully." 

Adverbs promiscuously used, 
' He has read once." " John is not happy." 

* I will first remind you." " Whither shall I fly V 

* I saw him yesterday." ** My brother sends me the paper 

* I have eaten sufficiently." monthly." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION 

Q, To say, "The cider is — cellar/* would make no sense: can yoa 
inform me what would make sense 7 

242. " The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By placing the little word m after cider i«, and before ceUarj the sen- 
tence is rendered complete : what office, then, does tf» perform ? 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the relatiot^ 
between them. 

Q. What does the word preposition mean t 

244. Placed before. 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, as they are placed 
before other words to connect them with words preceding f 

245. Prepositions. 

Q, What, then, are prepositions 7 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, and 
thereby show the relation between them. 

247. last of the principal Prepositions. 



Amonff 
arouna 


at 


by 


amidst 


below 


athwart 


between 


after 


beneath 


about 


behind 


against 


betwixt 


across 


beside 


above 


beyond 
before 


according to 



concerning 


near 


throughout 


down 


of 


touching 


except 


off 


up 


excepting 


on 


upon 


for 


over 


under 


from 


out of 


underneath 


in 


respecting 


unto 


into 


to 


with 


instead of 


towards 


within 


notwithstanding 


through 


without 



Q. Will you mention the prepositions beginning with at with 6f cf < 
ef /? i? 11? tf? r? (? itf j^f 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

0. Will yon now repeat all the prepositions f 

Q. Do we gay, "He works for 1," or, "He works for me*'f 

O. In what case \b met (127.) 

Q. What case, then, follows prepositions t 

248. The objective case. 

Q. This fact is of sufficient importance to constitute a rale : will you, 
ihereiore, repeat 

BUX-B Z. 

• Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" John found his hat in the road" 

249. in is a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the relation 
between hat and road. 

Road is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — third 
person; it is spoken of— singular number; it means but one 
^objective case ; it is the object of the relation denoted by 
the preposition in, and governed by it according to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case.* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** John ran through the house into **I will search the house dili- 

the garden." gently for him." 

** We have deceived him to our ^ We might learn the lesson b»- 

sorrow." fore them." 

•• We came in season." "According to my impression, he 

" You study grammar for your is in fault." 

improvement in language." *' Notwithstanding his poverty, he 

** From virtue to vice the progress was the delight of his ao- 

is gradual." quaintances." 

"They travelled into France "On all occasions sjie behaved 

through Italy." with propriety." 

" He lives within his income." " Of his talents we might say 

" Without the aid of charity, he much." 

lived very comfortably by his " We may expect a calm after a 

industry." storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q, When I say, *' John ^his book," the sense, you perceive, isinconi' 

plcto. Can you put a word into the blank which will complete the sense f 

250. "John reads his book." 

* llie rvmainiiif words are parted u before. 



CONJUNCTIONS. M 

Q, Can fou inform me what tho foregoing czpreanon ia called f 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence? 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. *' Lii'e is short.*' This expression is called a sentence : can you tell 
me what kind, and why ? 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. ^ 

Q. What does the term compound mean? 

254. It means composed of two or more things, 

Q. " Life is short, and art is long." This sentence ia made up of twc 
simple sentences : what, therefore, may it be called ? 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence? 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term conjunetion signify? 

257. UnioUy or joining together. 

Q. In the compound sentence, " John writes, and William leama," the 
simple sentences are joined together by the word and : what word, then, 
may and be called ? 

258. A Conjunction. 

Q. " The king and queen are an amiable pair.'* In this sentence, words 
and not sentences are connected by and : can you point out the words 90 
connected ? 

259. King and queen. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the use of the 
conjunction ? 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and sen- 
tences together. 

Q, When I say, ** Five and four are nine," what do I mean ? 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by andt 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will go, if you will accompany me," what doca the 
©onjunction if imply f 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word copulative mean? 

264. Uniting^ joinings or linking together. 

Q. And, if, &c. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell me why ? 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or con* 
tinues a sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you 
repeat them f 

266. '* And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, " James ajid John will come," I mean both will come , 
but when I say, *' James or John will come," what do I mean? 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will 
come. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q. Are tho words in this sentence, then, joined or disjomed ff 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. What word is it that expresses the disjoining f 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech is or f 

270. Conjunction. 

^ Q. What does the word dixjunetive meanf 

271. Disdaining or separating, 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we call art 

272. A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q, "James will come, but Henrv will not." Here the two clauses of 
the sentence are opposed to each other in meaning, and the word htU sepa- 
rates these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply ? 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From the foregoing, what appears to be the use of the disjunctive 
conjunction f 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sentences, by 
expressing opposition of meaning in various degrees. 

Q. The iollowing are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you 
repeat them ? 

275. " But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, neither^ 
nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as conjunctions ; 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other f 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, but 
conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a cause, 
or an opposition of meaning. 

O. "He and she write." In what case \ahet shet 

Q. The pronouns he and she, you perceive, are both in the same case, 
and connected by the conjunction and : when, then, may nouns and pro- 
nouns be connected ? 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q, ** She will sing and dances." How may this sentence be corrected ff 

278. " She will sing and dance." 

Q, In what mood and tense is, " She will smg ?*' 

Q. To say, " She dance," is incorrect: daneet then, in this example, 
cannot be in the present tense : yriW you, then, inform me what " She will 
sing and dance" means, when fully expressed f 

279. ** She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here ioi7Z dance is in the future tense, as well as vnU »ing : when, 
then, may verbs, in general, be connected ? 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for the 
Qse of conjunctions, m connecting words f 

Bnx>B zz. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense^ and nouns or pronouns of the 
same case* 



INTERJECTIONS. If 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
^< John assists his falher and mother*** 
281. And is a conjunction, a word chiefly used to connect 
words and sentences — copulative; it connects ^a^Aer and 
mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — feminine gender; it is the name of a female — 
THIRD person; it is spoken of— singular number; it means 
but one — and it is one of the objects of assists^ and is, there« 
fore, in the obJectivb case, and connected vfiih father by the 
conjunction and^ according to 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns cf the same case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** I will reward him and them at ^ She reads well, dances (3.) ele- 

some future time.*' ^ntly, and plays admirably 

** We in vain (1.) look for a path on the piano-forte." 

between virtue and vice.** ** Intemperance destroys the mind 

** Reproof either hardens or sofl- and benumbs the senses of 

ens its object'* man.*' 

** In the morning of life, we ea- ^ You may read this sentence 

gerly pursue pleasure, but first, and then parse it" 

oftentimes meet (2.) with sad *< He has equal knowledge, but 

disappointments. inferior jud^jment" 

**A good scholar never mutters 'Oohn rises early in the morning, 

nor disobeys his instructer." and pursues his studies." 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

q. When I exclaim, '* Oh! I have ruined my friend," '' Alas ! I teat 
for life," which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentenocp. 
to express passion or feeling ? 

282. Oh/ Alas! 

Q. What does interjectum meanf 

283. Thrown betioeen. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words saohf alas ! &c. f 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, (hen, are interjections? 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the speaker. 

(1.) In vain means the same as vainly. It may, therefore, be called an 
adverbial phrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with we undersiouil, and is, therefore, connected with 
pursue by the conjunction ftue, according to Rule XI. 

(3.) Dances and plays both agree with sAe, understood, and are, therefore, 
connected the former with reads, and the latter with dances, by Rule XL 



I« K N ti L I S IJ G R A M .M A R . 

MPT OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of eam^in€S8 or grief; as, *' O ! oh ! alas ! ah !" 

Of wonder ; as, " Really ! strange !" 

d. J/* calling ; as, " Halloo ! ho ! hem !" 

4. OfaiterUion; as, "Behold! Jo! hark!" 

5. Of disgust f as, "Foh! fy! fudge! away!" 

6. Of silence; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of contempt; as, "Pish! tush!" 

a Of saluting; as, "Welcome! hail!" 

Q. Will you examine the foregoing list, and then name an interjection tti 
grief? One of wonder? One ol calling? One of attention ? One of dis- 
gust ? One of silence ? One of saluting ? 

Q. How may an interjection generally be known ? 

286. By its taking an exclannation point after it. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" Oh I I have alienated my friend" 

287. Oh is an interjection, a word used to express pas- 
sion or feeling. 

9Cr The remaining words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Oh ! T must go and see (1.) mj " Strange ! I did not know 
dear father before (2.) he dies." you." 

••We eagerly pursue pleasure, but, "Hush! our instrucler is at the 
alas! we often mistake the door." 

road to its (3.) enjoyment." " Py ! how angry he is !" 

(1.) The sense is, *' I must go, and I must see;" the verb tee, then, 
igrees with /, understood, and is, therefore, connected with wtust g^, ae- 
eoiding to Rule XI. 

(2.) Before, an adverb. 

0.) Apply, first, Rule V. ; then, Rule I. 



RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

OOMPOSZTZOir. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammar teaches us to speak and write the 
English language correctly. 

2S9. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 
290. 1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature and 
power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-books 
and dictionaries. 

292. Orthography means word-makingj or BpeUing* 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the wordt 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, com- 
monly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning anH use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What doeg English grammar How is a knowledge of orthography 
Icach? 288. usually obtained ? '2!il. 

Inlr how many parts is it divided ? 289. What dties (trthography mean ? *3»3 
What are they ? 2!»0. XXI What does etymology teach ? WBI 

XX. What does orthography include What does it include ? 394. 

and teach ? 291. What does the word signify ? 2!^ 

(41) 



ft ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. SYNTAX teaches how to Jirrange or form words into 
sentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers. 

298. Syntax signifieB arranging or placing together; or, as used in gram- 
mar, ientence-making. 



XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words of the English language are usually. 

divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech, 

qamely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Preposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any person, place or thing; as, 
man, London, knife, . 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

common to all individuals of the same kind or sort; as, house^ 
city, river, 

302. Proper nouns are particular names; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or sort ; 
as, George, Boston, Mississippi* 

303. When proper names have an article placed before them, they are 
ased as common names ; as, " He is the Cicero of his age." 

304. When a proper noun admits of a plural, it becomes a common noun ; 



XXn. What does syntax teach ? 296. 
What does ii include ? 297. 
What does the word sipnify ? 298. 

XXIII. How many different sorts of 
wortis are there ? 299. 

What are they ? 299. 
What are thfse sorts of words com- 
nnnU- callml ? 299. 

XXIV. What does the word noun 
B»ean ?* 

What is a noun ? 300. Give an exain- 
4rte. 

How many different kinds of nouns are 
tbero, and what are they ? 301. 



What does the word covimon mean t 
31. 

What ii) a common noun ? 301. Give 
an example. 

What does proper mean 7 34. 

What is a proper noun ? 302. Give an 
example. 

When proper nouns have an article 
before them, how are they used? 303. 
Give an example. 

Are proper names used as such in the 
plural? 304. 

Why cannot proper names haw a 
plural? 304. 



NOUNS. a 

w, " llie twetre Cmsars" or, *' The seven Jameteg,** This is obvious 
from the fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object 
only, and, ib^relorc, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns •Span- 
iard, EuTopran, American, &lc. are common nouns, as well as their plurals, 
SpaniartU, Europeans, Americans, &c.* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by the 
addition of articles or pronouns ; as, " The 60^ is studious;" " Thai girl is 
discreet.'" 

306. When a noun signifies many, it is called a noun of multitude, or a 
collective noun ; as, *' The people, " The army." 

307. Abstract sixties taken from: hence an abstract noun is the name of 
t quality abstracted from its substance ; as, knowledge^ goodneu^ t)trftt«, &c. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, " 1, James, of* the city of Bos- 
ton, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second person; 
as, " James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, " James has come.' 



XXVI. GENDER. 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four f^enders — the masculine, the feminine, 
the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; as 
mcm^ boy, &c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the names of females; as, 
woman, girL 

What do they become when so used? When ig a noun of the second person ? 

104. Give an example. 310. Give an example. 

Whal kind of noun? are Spaniard, When is a noun of the third person) 

Americans, Spaniards 1 304. 311. Give an example. 

Whal effect doen the use of articles XXVI. Whal does the word gendw 

have on nnnmon nounf)? 305. mean ? 14. 

What is a noun of multitude, or a col- Vy^hat is gender as applied to nouns? 

.ective noun? '.)06. Give an example. 312 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give What does the word masculine mevLixlX^. 
■n example. What does the masculine gcndtr of 

Wliat belong to nouns? 308. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first per- What does /emi nine mean ? 19. 
ion 7 309. Give an example. What does the feminine gender denote? 

315. Give an example. 

* 9pam is ttw pnpcr oame of a eoqntry, uid Spamuud hu, by tome gnsnmarUiM, been o«]l«d tb« proiwr 
MSM of a people ; but tlM Uttter is s feneric tena, ebancterizinc utf one of a (i«at Dumber of penoii% la 
Aair ftasam i a m with Spain.— >£)iq^el0fMul(a. 
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316. The common gender denotes the nam^s of such sxa^ 
mals as may be either male or female ; as, parent, bird, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects whicK 
are neither males nor females ; as, cliair, table. 

318. Some nouns, naturallv neuter, do, by a figure of speech, w it ia 
called, become masculine or teminine ; as when we say of the sun, *' Htm 
selling," and of a ship, " She sails well," &c. 

319. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, vizi 



31ale, 


Female. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Bullock or? 
Steer, < 


Heifer. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Dog, 


Bitch. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Earl, 


Countess 


Father, 


Mother 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Gander 


Goose. 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Horse, 


Mare. 




31^2. By a differena 


Male. 


Fetnale. 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Administrator 


, Administratrix. 


Aduherer, 


Aduheress. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Bridegroom, 
Benefactor, 


Bride. 


Benefactress. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Czar, 


Czarina. 


Deacon, 


Deaconess. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 



319-1. By different words ; as, 
" ' Male. 

Husband, 

Lord, 

Man, 

Master, 

Milter, 

Nephew, 

Ram, 

Singer, 

Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Uncle, 

Wizard, 

I of terminati 

MaU. 
Enchanter, 
Executor, 
God, 

Governor, 
Heir, 
Hero, 
Hunter, 
Host, 
Instrtcter, 
Jew, 

Landgrave, 
Lion, 
Marquis, 
Mayor, 
Patron, 
Peer, 
Poet, 
Priest, 



Female, 

Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 
C Songstress m 
^ Singer. 

Madam. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. 

18, 

Female. 
Enchantress. 
Executrix. 
Goddess. 
Governess. 
Heiress. 
Heroine. 
Huntress. 
Hostess. 
Instructress. 
Jewess. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness. 
Marchioness. 
Mayoress. 
Patroness. 
Peeress. 
Poetess. . 
Priestess. 



What does the common gender denote? 
S16. Give an example. 

What doet) neuter mean ? 23. 

What does tht: neuter gender denote ? 
317 Give an »;xainple. 

What iti oaid of nouns naturally neu- 
ter, in respect to gender? 318. Give an 
ez<)mple. 

How many gendersdo nouns have, and 
what are they ? 30. 

How many methods are there in Eng. 
Usb of distinguishing sex ? 319. 

Which is the first ; as, boy ? girl? 31&-1. 

Will yoa spell the feminine correspond- 
ing to kretherl 319-1. to doy? nephew? 



vizard 7 friar ? air 7 drake 1 earl 7 gander f 
hart ? king 7 lad 7 man 7 master 7 singer 7 
sloven 7 gon 7 stag 7 uncle 7 

Will you spell the masculine cnrre* 
spnnding to maid 7 girl 7 madam 7 daugh' 
ter7 niece 7 

What is the second method of distin- 
guishing sex ; as, abbot 7 abbess 7 319-2. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- 
sponding to abbot 7 actor 7 administrator 7 
baron 7 benefactor 7 brtdegroom 7 conduct- 
or 7 eiar 7 duke 7 emperor 7 executor 1 
god? governor? heir? hero? host? hunt- 
er 7 instrueter ? Jew 7 lion 7 marquie ? pa- 
tron? peer? proprietor? eh^kerdl tor- 



NOUNS. 



MaU, FtmdU, 

Prince, Princess. 

Prior, Prioress. 

Prophet, Prophetess. 

Protector, Protectress. 

Proprietor, Proprietress, 

Shepherd, Shepherdess. 

Songster, Songstress. 

Sorcerer, Sorceress. 

319-3. By prefixing a noun, 

A cock-sparrow, 

A man-servant, 

A he-ffoat, 

A he-bear, 

A male child, 

Male descendants. 



MaU. 

Sultan, 



CSuItaness. 
^ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountesi. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 

pronoun, or adjective ; as, 

A hen-sparrow. 

A maid-servant. 

A she-eoat. 

A she-bear. 

A female child. 

Female descendant!. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 



320. Number shows how many arc meant, whether one or 
more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the plural. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, boy, 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as, boys. 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; as, 
wheat, gold, sloth, pride, diUifulness, 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; as, 
bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers ; as, deer^ 
sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The uregular mode of forming the plural is as follows : when the 
noun eingular ends in «, ek, $oft, tA, or u, we add es to form the plural ; as, 
box, boafei f church, churdiea ; kuh, lashea ; kia$j kisiet. 

329. Nouns ending in / or/e, change these terminations into vei to form 
the plural ; as, loaf, toave$ ; 101/0, wives. 



eertr? $vUan? tiger? tutor? viscount? 
votary? mdower? 

Will you spoil the masculine corre- 
■poiiiiing to abbess? ezarinal duchess? 
ambtutsadress ? heroine? huntress? poet- 
ess? prophetess? widow? 

What is the third method of distin- 
guishing sex ; as, a man-servant ? a maid- 
urvant? 319-3. 

Will you spell the feminine corre* 
8p<inil I ntr to male child ? male descendants ? 

XXVIt. What does the word number 
mean ? 5. 

What docs the number of nou ns show 7 

What does sinfular mean 1 ft 



What does the eingular number of 
nouns imply 7 322. Give an example. 

What does plural mean 7 10. 

What does the plural numberof nouns 
imply ?>323. Give an examHe. 

How are wheat, gold, ice. used? 324. 

How are bellows, lungs, &.C. used 7 32&. 

What ia said of deer, sheep, &,c, 7 326. 

How many numbers do nouns have, 
and what are they 7 321. 

How is the plural number regularly 
fornuHl 7 .327. Gi«re an example. 

When do we add es to form the plural t 
328. Give an example. 

What is the plural of lo^ 3S9. 

What is the rule 'tt it 7 320. 
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330. When a noun singular ends in y, with a vowel before it, the plural 
is formed regularly ; as, Aey, keys ; delay, delay ; valley, valleyt. But if 
the y does not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y 
mio ies ; ZB,Jly, files ; beauty , beauties. 

321. The follow " * , • . 

rules : -^ 

Sing. Flur, 

Mouse, Mice. 

Louse, Lice. 

ri«„, C Cows or 

^°^' iKine. 

Penny, Pence. (1.) 

Die, Dice. (2.) 

Pea, Peas. (3.) 
332. Mathematics, metaphysics, jmeumatics, ethics, politics, Slc. are reck- 
oned either as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of meafM, 
alms, amends. Antipodes, credenda, minuticB, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the singular of banditti. The noun nevos is always 
singular. Many nouns form their plurals according to the laws of th^ lan- 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class . - 



Sing. 


Plur. 


Man, 


Men. 


Woman 


, Women. 


Child, 


Children. 


Ox, 


Oxen. 


Tooth, 


Teeth. 


Foot, 


Feet. 


Goose, 


(j'eese 



iTowing nouns form their plurals not according to any general 

Sing, Plur. 

Fish, Fishes. (3.) 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

Spoonful, Spoonfuls. 

Brother-in-law, Drotbers-in-Iaw. 
Court-martial, Courts-martial. 
n,./^»k<.» C Brothers or 

Brother, ^Brethren. 



Singular. 

Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Diaeresis, 

Desideratum, 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Plural. 

Antitheses. 
C Appendixes or 
^Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beaus. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
C Cherubim or 
C Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diaereses. 

Desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
C Encomia or 
2. Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Singular. Plural. 

Genius, Genii. (4.) 

Genus, Genera. 

Hypothesis, Hypotheseti. 

Ignis fatuus, Ignes fatul 

T»^»* C Indices ur 

^"^«*» i Indexes. (5.) 
Lamina, Laminae. 

Magnus, Magi. 

Memorandum. ^Mejj,or»da_^^ 

Metamorphosis, Metamorphoses. 



Parenthesis, 
Phenomenon, 
Radius, 
Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radiuses. 

Stamina. 
C Seraphim or 
(_ Seraphs. 

StimuU. 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. 
C Vortices or 
\ Vortexes. 



Will you spell the plural oi delay 7 330. 
valley? What is the rule for forming 
thet^e plurals? 330. 

Will you spell the phiral of Jly 7 330. 
beauty? Rule for the plural? 

Do man, woman, form their plurals re> 
gularly, or irregularly ? 331. 

Will you spell the plural of man? of 
woman ? child 7 ox ? tooth 7 foot ? goose ? 
mouse ? louse ? brother ? die? fish ? spoon- 
fill? court-martial? 

Will you spell the singular of live? 
kine ? cotes ? brethren ? oxen ? teeth ? 
pence 1 pennies? peas? fishes? cupfuls? 
brothers-in law ? 

What is the plural of p«a, when w^ re- 
fer to quantity ? Offish? 



What is the singular of bmndittit 
332. 

In accordance with what laws does 
antithesis form the plural ? 332. 

Will you spell the plural of apex? ap- 
pendix? arcanum? automaton ? axis ? cri- 
sis? basis? criterion? datum? desidero' 
turn? effluvium? encomiumi erratum? 
genius? index? memorandum? 

Will you spell the singular of bases? 
beaux ? cherubs ? ellipses ? genii ? theses 7 
parentheses ? stimuli 7 strata 7 

How are matliematics, optics. &c. con* 
sidered in regard to number? 332. 

Of what number is means? "X^. aims? 
amends? antipodes? literati? neus? 



(I.) Pennia, yrbea the coin is meant (2.) Diet, for coininf. (3.) Peate and fish, meaiiiin< ({iikntitia ; b«t 
pm anJ fiihu, when number is nicnnt 

(4.) Qtnii, wiiMi denoting aerial or itnavinarj spirits ; gtniuiei, when dcDOtiiig uerson* of (cmiUB. {&■) /m 
**«, vrhen deno«in( poimw^ or Jablw of c««iit«)nt9 ; ttiWioe*. vrhen rf!fi«rrtii{ tf »lf»«br»i<» iiuanutim 



NOUNS. «7 

XXVIII. CASE. 

833. Case means the different state, condition, or relation 
which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — the nominative 
the possessive, and the objective. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, and 
always the subject of the verb. 

336. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; aa, " John assists Wil- 
liam:" here, J^n is the subject spoken of, or the nominative case to the 
verb assuts, 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, pro- 
perty, &c. ; as, " William's book." This case may be distin- 
guished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the letter 8. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, " John's hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case simply 
by taking the apostrophe ; as, *' On eagles' wings." 

340. When the plural of nouns does not end in s, they form their posMS> 
sive case by taking both the apostrophe and the letter s; as, ** Mens 
houses." 

341. When the singular ends in ss, the apostrophe only is added ; as, "For 
goodnesg* sake :" except the noun witness i as, " The witnesses deposition." 

342. Nouns ending in nee form the possessive by adding the apostrophe 
only ; as, " For conscience^ sake:" because an additional s would occasion 
too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action or 
relation. 

344. In the sentence, " John strikes him," him is the object of the action 
denoted by strikes; and in the sentence, '* He went from London to York*' 
York is the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 

345. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 





Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nominative caset 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 


Possessive case. 


Mother's, 


Mothers'. 


Man's, 


Men's. 


Objective case. 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 



XXVITI. What is the meaning uf the How do nouns in the phiral ? 339. 

word ease? 47. When the plural noun does not end in 

What is meant by the case of nouns ? «, how is its possessive formed ? 340. Give 

333. an example. 

Flow many cases have nouns, and what When the sinfrular ends in ss, how is 

are Ihey ? 334. the possessive case formed ? 341. Give 

What does nominative n>ean ? 49. an example. 

What is the nominative case? 335. How is the possessive case of nouns 

Give an example. ending in lue formed ? 342. Give an ex- 

What do you understand by the subject ample, 

of a verb ? 3i36. Illustrate it by an exam- Why is not the « added ? 342. 

pie. -What does tlie word objective mean 7 

What does possessive mean ? 59, 55. 

What does thn possessive case denote? What does the objective case of 
337. Give an example. nouns denote? 343. Give an exam- 
How may this case he distinguished pie. 
fVom the other cases? 337. What does the declension of nouns 

How do nouns in th** Pinsular form mean? 08. 

their possessive case ?:{J8. Give an exam- Will you decline mother? 2^. man? 

pie. brother ? kat f 
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BVX>B Z. 

TTie p^sessive case is governed by the following nouru 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John^a wife returned^ 
34 ^' John's is a proper noun, of the masculine gender, 

the THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, and 

governed by wife, by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the third 
PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE 10 returned, 
by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I rctumed ; 2. You returned; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with wife, by Rule VII. 

MORB exercises IN SYNTAX. 

" William's son has come." ** William's wife's sister remained 

•* John's brother died." in town." 

" John makes (1.) boys' hats." •* Rufus studied Johnson's Diction- 

" John lost his knife." ary." 

"The boys neglected their les- " Mary's bonnet is old." 

sons." •* Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

'« Intemperance ruins its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND C0RRECTE;D. 

" Brothers estate,''^ 
347. If you examine the foregoing example, you will find it difficult to 
■scertain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe should precede the «, thus ; "Brother's estate :" but if it 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the «, thus; " Bro- 
thers' estate." Mistakes of this sort often occur ; hence you perceive the 
importance in writing, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans^ happiness.^^ 
348. Incorrect, because mans* is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the s, according to the observations above, and Art. 338. 

Will you repeat the rule for the posses- Why cannot you tell 1 

s vv case ? Rule I. If only one brother is meant, how 

In the sentence, " John*8 wife return- should the apostrophe be placed? Oow, 

pd," will you parse John's? wife? re- if more than one? 

iurned ? 346. In the phrase, " Mans' happiness," why 

Why is John's in the possessive case ? is it incorrect for the apostrophe to follow 

337. the s 7 348. 

What kind of a verb is returned? 346. What is the rule for forming the pos- 

Why ? 153. seiisive case of nouns ? 338. 

In what case is wife? 346. Will you now parse man's? 

Why ? 335. Wc spell the possessive case of man 

HJ* The pupil may next parse the addi- thns, f)i-a-n-(apostrophe) s ; will you io 

tional exercises in syntax. like manner spell the possessive of John ? 

Ill the phrase, " Brothers estate," does William 7 Rufus 7 women ? boys? 

ono hroilHT, or more than one, own the tC?* The remaininff exercises are to bt 

estate ? 347. corrected as reel/ as parsed. 



f}.) AcHve-lraiisitive »erh. ,11.) Adjertivp. and bcUm^ to r< 



ARTICLES. 49 

SSNTENCES TO BE PARSED AlfD CORRECTED, COHTTmUED. 
^ Johns son departed.** " I discovered Marias faulta'* 

*' Susans sister will learn.** ** Susan made little Harriets boi^ 

•* Charles task is too difficult** net." 

•* I have read Willi's poem." •* Johnson makes mens shoes.** 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, " William learns grammar" ? One, 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular? One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food 1 One, having a noun the name of 
some quality 1 One, having a noun of multitude 7 One, having 
your own name associated with book; as, "John Griscom's 
book"? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

360. Articles are words put before nouns, to point the-n 
out, or to limit their meamng. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and the. 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite article. 

354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per- 
son or thing ; as, '* a house,'* '* a man," that is, any house, any man. The 
article the is called definite, because it means some particular person or thing ; 
as, " the house," " the man," meaning some particular house, some particu- 
lar man. 

355. ^becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent A; as, " an acorn," 
** an hour." But if the A be sounded, the a only is used; as, "a hand," "a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable; as, " an heroic action," " an historical account." 

356. Before woras beginning with u lon^, a is used instead of an ; as, "a 
union," *' a university." ** a useful thing." 

357«< A is also used for an before the word one, because, in pronouncing 
one, we sound it as if written vmn. 

358. The article a or an means one; as, ** an ounce," " a pound," that 
IS, one ounce, one pound. 

XXIX. What is an article ? 350. But if the A is sounded, which is to be 

What does definite mean 7 78. used 7 355. Give an example. 

What is the called? 353. Why? 354. What exception to this? 355. Give an 

Give an example. example. 

What does indefinite mran ? 81. Do we say, " a union," or "an union" 7 

What is a or on called 7 352. Why? "a university," or " nn university"? 

354. Give an example. Why ? 3.5ii. 

How many articles? arc there? .351. Do we say, "a one," or "an one" 7 

Name them. Why ? 337. 

Wben does a become an ? 355. Give an What does the article a mean ? 358. 

czample. Give an example. 

• Eitber on a aUte or in « ■oull oMiiiMcript txxik kept for the porpow. 
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&nXiB zz. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of the 
singular number, 

&nZaB zzz. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 
or plural number. 

359. Exception, When the adjectives/eto, great manyy dozen, hundred 
thousand^ &.C. come between the noun and article, the noun to which the 
hidefinite article belongs, is plural ; as, " a few men/' ** a great many men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The birdfiies sitiftly,'' 

360. The is a definite article, and belongs to bird^ ac- 
cording to Rule III. 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and In the NOMINATIVE CASE tO 

fiies, by Rule VI. 

Flies is an active- intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
present tense — «* 1. I fly ; 2. You fly; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees 
with birdy by Rule VII. 

Swiftly is an adverb, qualifying^ie«, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" The boys have arrived season- " Children attend the school." 

ably." " William founded a university." 

" Galileo invented the telescope." " The grass is green." 

" The boy had an ulcer." " Farmers carry hay into the 
" William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." " The good scholar obeys his in- 
•♦ Columbus discovered the conti- structer." 

nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
"He had a ulcer.'' 

361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except « 
long : a should, therefore be an; thus, " an ulcer." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 
" A enemy approaches." " Three barley corns make a inch." 

" James procured a inkstand." " Eight drams make a ounce." 

" He conferred a honour." " They formed an union." 

"An unit figure occupies the low- •* He quoted an hard saying." 
est place in whole numbers." " Thomas has lost an horse." 

What is the rule for the indefinite arti- tl3' The rcmaininff exercises are n«xt M 

cle 7 Rule II. be parsed from the book. 

What exception to this rule? 359. Would you say, " a ulcer," or " en ul- 

What is the rule for the indefinite cer" ? Why ? 361. 

article? Bvile III. Hi* The pupil should now take the r» 

In the sentence, " the bird flies swifl- maining sentences to be corrected. H» 

ly,** bow do you parse the ? bird? fiies 7 should be required to parse as well at eatr- 

mjfUg? 360. reet thorn. 

^"" (L) Apfly Bute VUL 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

363. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the defiuite, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One, containingr a correctly used 
before u long^ 7 One, havingr a definite article correctly used before tlie 
consonant A 7 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the school 
room ? Two, the names of different cities ? One sentence, having & 
proper noun used tea a common noun 7 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjective is a word joined to a noun, to describe 
or define it ; as, " An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of compari- 
son — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object; as, 
" John is good.^^ 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in meaning ; as, " William is better than John." It im- 
plies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlauve degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree ; as, " Thomas is the beat /" 
" Walter is the worst.'' 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding st or est, to 
the end of it ; as, lotse, wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllable, the companson is usually made ^ 
by placmg the adverbs more and most before the positive ; as, henetoUnt, * 
more benevolefU, most benevolent. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and least, 
as, wise, less wise, least wise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) ending in jf ; as, happvi lovely, and in le, after a mute ; 
(3.) as, able, ample, or accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite, easily 

XXX. What is the meaning of the What does it imply ? 368. 
word adjective? 95. What ia a monosyllable? 369. 

What is an actjective f 363. Give an How are monosyllables compared ? 3691 

example. Give an example. 

How many degrees of compariBon are How are dissyllables compared ? 37S. 
there ? 364. What effect do less and least have on 

Will you name them 7 adjectives ? 371. 

What does the positive degree do 7 365. What is a dissyllable 7 372. 
Give an example. Will you spell the comparative and 

What does the comparative degree do 7 superlative degrees of able 7 lovely f am- 

366. Give an example. pie? discreet? pdUtef 373. 

What does it imply 7 366. Which are the mutes 7 373. 

What does superlative mean 7 103. How do words of more than two syl* 

What does the superlative degree do 7 lables almost invariably form their com- 

307. Give an example. parison 7 373. 

(MAvrartofoDaivltobte. r ^ A war* of two i f thM w 

(!S.)b,k,p,t,»ade»aAt bard, tra m«tM. 
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admit of er and ett ; as, hapoier, happiest ; abler t ablest, 6lc» Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of these termmations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb most 
to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, uppermost. 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect, right, wrong, infinite, cease- 
less, suprems, omnipotent, eternal. 

375. By adding tsh to adjectives, we have a slight degree of comparison 
below the positive ; as, black, blackish ; salt, saltish. 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest ; as, *' good," 
" very good." 

377. Words useU in counting and numbering are called numeral adjectives ; 
as, one, ttoo, three ; jirst, second, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in 
parsing ; as, '* Providence rewards the good, and "punishes the bad." 

nux*ji zv. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John is sincereJ*^ 

879. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singu- 
lar NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE CA8B 

to w, by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — " 1. 1 am ,* 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in 
the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with John^ according 
to Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — " sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — made in the positive degree, and belongs to John, by 
Rule IV. 

EXBRCISBS IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

♦ ** You are studious." " One man has come." 

" John is more studious." " Two men have departed." 

*' William is most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

" Mary is intelligent." " James wrote his name on the first 
** James is active." page." 

" Thomas is less active." " Here comes a great man." 

" Charles is happy." " Here comes a greater man." 

*' Mary is tall. Susan is taller." " Here comes the greatest man." 

** No composition is perfect." " The first fleet contained five hull- 
' ' Religion makes its votaries happy.' ' dred men. ' ' 

Is «er/KC compared 7 Why? 374. superlative degrees of geeif I//7 muchJ 

Will you name several others that are litUe t 

not compared ? 374. When is an adjective to be considered 

How is the superlative formed tn the a noun ? 378. 

''whS^rthe'iffect of Uk added to ad- J^ha' is the rule for the adjective 7 IV. 

Jectives? 375. Give an example. , I» the phrase, "John is sincere, how 

What is the force of very in compari- i$jrou parse John? isf fincer$? 379. 

son f 376. Why is nneere m the positive degree 7 

What are numeral aOJectives? 377. Jg- Why do you callj* a neuter verb I 

Give an example. Are they compared ? ^7. 

177. VTLsttks pupa nest take tks sxsreisss 

Win you spell tlw eomparative and that faUan, andpmrss as hfvrs. 



PRONOUNS. W 

XXXI. 
380. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add nothing 
to the sense, should be avoided ; as, toorser, more wiser, &rC. ; aino, 
lauer, supremest, most infinite, &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two sentences, each containing; a difi'erent 
adjective in the positive degree 7 Two, with adjectives in the comparative 
degree? Two, with adjectives in the superlative degree? 

Q. Will you supply such adjectives in the following sentences as will 

make sense ? •• A boy studies his lesson." " A boy deserves 

punishment" •* A man helps the man.** " Merchants own 

ships.'* " The instructer lores scholars." " William is a 

scholar, Rufus is a one, but Thomas is the one that I ever saw.** 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
a disagreeable repetition of the noun. ♦ 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have person, 
number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third person 
have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, he, she, or t<, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Mine and tAtne, instead of my and tkyy were formerly used in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent 
h; as, *' Blot out all mine iniquities.*' 

XXXI. Is it correct to say, *' A lesser XXXII. What does the word pronoun 

evil?" Why not 7 380. signify? 120. 

Will you correct the following Jnaccu- What is a pronoun ? 381. 

racies in comparison as I read them to Why is a personal pronoun so called? 

you ? 382. 

** He is intclligenter." How many personal pronouns ars 

** She is the most wisest.** there, and what are they ? 382. 

'* A worser evil.** Why is this number said to include all 

"William is a bad boy; Joseph is a the pronouns? 134. 

worser one.*' Which is the first person ? the second 1 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 3ai. 

fact than the other.** To which of the pronouns do we apply 

"The pleasures of the mind are more gender? 383- 

(].) preferable than those of the body." Why is not gender appliM to the first 

"That table is round, but this is a and second persons ? 136. 

rounder one, and that is the roundest of Which is masculine ? 383. which femi- 

the three." nine? 383. which neuter? 383. 

" This is more square.** How many cases have pronouns, and 

" A more greater concern.** what are Ihey ? 384. 

** The most fairest of all the daughters How many n-imbers ? 384. 

of Eve.'* Will you decline If tlUmf he? the t 

** His mother's extremest joy.** it f 127. 

(1.) For mon fnferabU than, raid pnfentlt U, 
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XXXlll. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word aelf^ in the plural selves, to the simple pronouns ; as, 
himself J themselves, &c. 



FEKSON. 

Fint. 
Second, 



Third. 



CASE. 

Norn. 
Poss, 
Obj. 
Norn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Norn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Norn.. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Norn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 



SIirOULAR, 

Myself; 
Waiiting. 
Myself, 
Thyself, or\ 
Yourself, $ 

Thyself. or\ 
Yourself, 5 
Himself, 

Himself, 
■ Herself, 



Herself, 
Itself, 

Itself, 



TLUBAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number and person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John found his knife.*^ 

387. Jfihn 19 a paoper voxm, of the masculine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINOVLAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO found, bv 

Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
imperfect tknse — "1. I found; 2. You found; 3. He or John 
found" — made in the third persom singular, and agrees with John, 
by Rule VII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, 
MASCULINE GENDER, and agfees with John, according to Rule V. ; in 
the possessive case, and governed by knife, by Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, neuter 
GENDER, the OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by found, according to 
Kule VIII. 



ox what number and person is minel 
ov>sf me? loel theyl thine? you? 
yov(r»7 127. 

Ot > hat i^enUer, number and person is 
be7slU'iit? 

Of what number, person and case is 
they ? onrj ? his ? hers ? mine ? 

In what style were mine and thine for- 
nerly used ? 385. 

XXXIII. How are the compound per- 
lonal pronouns formed ? 366. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
personal pronouns in the phrase, " Jobn 
found his knife ?"V. 

How do you parse John ? 387. 

Will you parse John in the phrase, 
" John found his knife ?" .387. 

Will you parse found? his? knifel 
387. 

{Ct* The learner should next parse ths rs- 
maining exercises in Syntax from the book 
and then take the exercises to be written. 



PRONOUNS. » 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX GONTINUED. 

• 1. 

• James obtained his request." " Ye despise reproof." 

** I will assist you." "TJiey mend their pens." 

•• He will receive his reward." •• Mary tore her handkerchief.** 

*• She misused him." •* Virtue has its reward." 

•• Sin ruins its votaries." •* She deceived them." 

S. 

**An indulgent father will reprove **John is in distress, and I will 

his son when (1.) he deserves assist him." 

it." ** I found Mary and her mother in 

^ A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.^ 

of his parents." them." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different personal 
pronoun of the first person 7 One, having a pronoun of the first person 
plural 7 

Q. Will you fill up« the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense 7 ** — lost my hat, but found — again." " Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson." •• The 
travellers lost — way, and tlie boys conducted — to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with suitable 

words to make sense 7 " Intemperance evil." ** Washington 

— — father of his ." "Columbus America." "Boston 

inhabitants." "The ocean is miles wide." " first 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, "Both wealth and poverty are temptations; that 
tends to excite pride, Utis discontent;" you perceive that the word that 
represents wealth, and the word this poverty. This and that do, therefore, 
resemble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

339. When I say, ** This house is mine, that barn is yours," the words 
this and iJuzt are joined to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them' 
Ihey may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble both 
pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are sometimes call- 
ed pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 
* 391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
rorts — the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons oi 
ihings, taken separately and singly. 

XXXIV. What are adjective pro- One in which they resemble adjectives f 

aoiins ? .^0. 389. 

Wliy are they so called 7 388, 389. Into how many sorts may these pro- 

By what other name have these pro- nouns be divided, and what aru they? 

ODuns been called? 390. 391. 

Will you give an example in which What is a distributive pronoun? 

these words resemble pronouns? 38& 393. 

(1.) Adverb. (I.) Co^inneioii. (9.) Apply Rula XL 
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393. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately , 
as, " Each of his brothers is doing well.** 

395. Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies eaeh one 
of them, taken separately; as, ** Every man must account for himself." 

39r>. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
signiHes the one or the other; as, ''I have not seen ettAer." Hence,. to 
say, ** Either of the three," is incorrect. 

397. Neither means not ehher; that is, not one nor the other; as, 
** Neither of my friends was there." 

398. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

99. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Plu. 

This, ' These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. Thia and these refer to the nearest persons or things, — that and tho§€ 
to the most distant ; as, " These gloves are superior to those." ** Both wealth 
and poverty are temptations ; t^t tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

401. The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of these 

pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. Another ^i. 
declined in the singular, hut it wants the plural. 

Sing, Plu, 

403. Nam, Other. . Others. 
Poss, Other's, Others'. 
Obj, Other, Others. 

Sing, Plu. 

404. Norn, One, Ones. 
Poss, One's, Ones'. 
Ohj, One, Ones. 

We say, "This book," but, •'These books;" also, "One man,'' 
" Twenty men:" hence, 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree 
in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Why 18 it so called ? 393. Which are singular ? 399. Wbich pl» 

Which are they ? 393. ral ? 399. \ 

What does eaek refer to ? 39«. Give what do this and these refer to ? 400. 

" wSa't'does every relate to 7 395. Give ^yi^t'JSJ^T^ "^ ''^^' '«* ^'^ 

an example. an example. 400. 

What does either relate to ? 396. Give What does indefinite mean ? 81. 
an example. What is an indefinite pronoun? 40L 

What does neither mean ? 397. Which are they ? 402. ^ 

What does demonstrative mean ? 39a W'" you decline other t 403. 

What are demonstrative pronouns? Will you declin* one? 404. 
398. What note do you apply in parsing ad* 

Which are they? 399. jective pronouns ? Notk I. 



(1.) So called fmin dirtribute, to divide amon/r«*otreU, 
(8.) So called from dtmontlrate^ to prme or show 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" These two books belong to me" 

406. These is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind, 
in the plural number, and belongs to bookst according to Note L 

Two is a numeral adjective, and belongs to books, by Note L 
Books, belong, &c. are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IX PARSING CONTINUED. 

* Every man performs his port in ** These men might remain with 

creation." ns." 

** Each man arrived at his station." ** Those men make many pretences 

** Either party can repair the in- to religion." 

jury." "All rational beings desire happi- 

'*Some persons cannot acquire ness." 

wealth." "By application almost any boy 

**Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently little exertion." rank in his class." 

** One boy labors for his improve- ** Good and virtuous men will, 

ment" sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

** This man neglects his affairs." to happiness." 

" The old bird feeds her young ones." 

407. Ones is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in the 
common gender, third person plural, in the objective case, and 
governed by feeds, agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

^ One boy influences many others." others spend their time in idleness ; 

"* None act their part too well." the former will receive praise, the 

•• Some scholars study diligently ; latter censure." 
We cannot say, " Them run,".but, ** They run:'* hence. 
Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 

verb, it should be in the nominative case. 
It is very common for persons in conversation to say, '* Them books," 

** Them knives," &c. instead of ** Those books," *' Those knives," &c. 

The incorrectness here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the 

place of an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the place 
of these or those. 

In the phrase, •* These two books,** &c. " Them will go." 
will you parse these! twol 406. •' Him and me went to church.** 

Will you now take the book, and parse " Art thee well ?" 
the remaining exercises under Note I. ? " Him who is diligent will improve.** 

In the phrase, " The old bird feeds her Would you say, " 7%«in knives," or, 

young ones," will you parse ones? 407. " These knives"? Why? III. 

Will you correct by Note I. the follow- In what doea the incorrectness con- 
ing examples, as I read them to you ? sist ? III. 

" He will not come this two hours." Will you correct the following ezpres. 

'* I dislike those sort of books." sions ? 

" I have two canes ; you may have any " Them boys are very idle.** 
of them." ** Bring me them pens." 

Do we say, " They run,*' or, " Them "Which of them three things do yott 

run ?•* Why ? Note II. prefer?" 

Wil'/ you now correct, by Note II. the irj- The pupit stay ntact Uk§ tiU extr- 

foUowingezamples as I read them to you? eises to be written. 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different adjecthm 
pronoun ? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, having an in- 
definite pronoun used as a noun ? 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? " When Harriet found — book, — tore — , and tlien flung 
— away." " — man likes — farm, — merchandise." 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under 
Rule II. ? Rule III. ? Rule IV. ? Rule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, " That man is happy, who lives virtuously," thm 
word who is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun man), and it is 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, " The man 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
" The bird which sings," " The tree which I planted." 

414. Which^ however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to 
distinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many 
others ; as, ** Wxiich of the two is he ?" *' Which of them has gone ?" 

415. That, as a relative, is often used, in speaking either of 
persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

"The boy that reads," or, "The boy who reads;" "The bird that 
flew," or, "The bird which flew;" ".The bench that was made," or, 
" The bench which was made." 

That is used in preference to who or which^ in the following cases : — 

1. In speaking both of persons and things ; as, " The man and the beast 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children ; as, " The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective same ; as, ^ He is the same man that we saw 
yesterday." 

4. After the superlative degree; as, " He is the wisest man that the 
world ever produced." 

5. After the relative who ; as, "Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. That, as a relative, cannot take the prepo^tion im- 
wedialely before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquaint- 
ed." For irifh that, read with whom. It is remarkable, however, that, 
when the arran|renient is a little varied, the word that admits the preposi* 
tion ; as, " He is the same man that you were acquainted with." 

XXXV In the sentence, " That man speaking or persons? Give an example. 
18 happy, who lives virtuouisJv," what 414. 

Whans 'arelati ve pronoun ? 409. JSXZT^T^.Vri.: It 'v?.ln t^Wh^ 

Will vou namp thrm i 411 "^"^ "°' ' ^"^ ^^"^^ ™*" ^^^ ^ ^"f 

When* do we u« JiSi Give an exam- »»' J .." T;^' "Jff"™"" "!;'*!'■ SI?? 

pie. 412. Who, who reflects ?" Why not ? 

Wheii do we use whUh ? Give an ex- "^^^ ' ^' ^' '^' ^' ^• 
ample. 413. What exception is mentioned 7 tl5—L 

In what cases do we use which, in Give an example. 415—1. 
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116 — 1. We can say, "The man who," or " The men who," using the 
relative wfio in speakinor either of one man or more than one : to^, then, ii 
of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular, Plural, 

Norn. Who, Who. 

Pass, Whose, Whose. 

Obj. Whom, Whom. 

417. Which and that are of both numbers, but they are not declined, ex- 
cept that whose is sometimes used as^the possessive case of which ; as, ** Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?** 

418. tVhose, used in the manner last described, is made to represent three 
words ; as, •' Philosophy whose end," for ** the end of which." 

419. Antecedent signifies going before. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which 
the relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative ; as, 
" John, who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of who. 

421. When you are told that who, which, and that are relatives, you should 
not ^et the impression that the last two are always relatives ; for that is 8 
relanve only when it is used in the sense ofwfio or which; that is, when wha 
or which may be used in its place, without destroying the sense ; as, " Here 
is the knife that I found," which can be altered to " Here is the knife which 
I found," without injury to the sense. 

422. That J when it points out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
18 reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction; as, ''He studies that he 
may learn." 

423. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a con- 
junction. 

424. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pro- 
nouns, they should therefore agree with nouns in the same particulars and 
by the same rule. Rule V. will therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" That mnrf ,. lajjpy who lives virtuously,^* 
425. Thai is a dbau'^ stirative pronoun, of the singular 
NUMBER, and belongs \ Tnan, by Note I. 

Who is a RELATIVE pronoun, of the masculine gender, 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with man, by Rule V. It 
is in the nominative case to lives, according to Rule VI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

''That man is fortunate who es- " I met the same man in the market 
capes censure. to-day (1.), that I met yesterday 

•• The girl whom I saw, perished." in the street 



How many numbers has wAo 7 416. When is th€U an adjective pronoun? 

Will you decline it ? 416—1. Give an example. 422. 

How many numbers have tohich and When a conjunction ? Give an exam- 

*4o«?>\re they declined? 417. pie. 422. 

What exception to this ? 417. How many different parts of speech 

When tohose is used as the possessive may that represent ? 423. 

".ase of which, how many words does it What is the rule for the agreement of 

represent? Give an example. 419. relative pronouns? 424. 

What is the meaning of antecedent t Will you parse that^ in the phrase, 

419. •• That man" ? 425. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun ? In the sentence, " That man is happy 

Give an example. 420. who lives virtuously," will you parse 

Is that always a relative ? 431. tcho? 425. 

When IS it a relative ? Give an exam- Will you now take the book, and pane 

pie. 421. the remaining exercises? 

(1.) AStait. 
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** Ifou, who came first, should retire " That house, which stands on the 
first" hill, once (1.) belonged to me." 

•* You taught the boy whose hat I •* The boy whom I instruct learns 
found." welL" 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
" The man which I saw.^^ 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, whose^ 
or whtym is generally to be used. It should therefore read, 
" The man whom I saw." 

SEr^TErrCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** The bird whom I killed had made **" Thou who are in prosperity musi 
her nest" assist roe in adversity." 

**The man which visited me has "He which shuns vice does gen» 
left town." rally practise virtue." 

** That man is happy whom is vir- ** I, who lives by your charity, should 
tuous." be grateful." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? One, 
containing which ? One, containing that? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used 7 ** The man sins shall die." " The boy studies will 

learn." " The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill up 

the following with one or more words that will make sense 7 ^ Intempe- 
rance evils." •* If truth sorry." 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following words 7 
Washington^* Columbus, Captain Cook, Indians, Wisdom, Riches, James 
Monroe, " 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

427. " I took Mokat you gave me." 

" I took that which you gave me." 

" I took the thing which you gave me." 

*' I took those things which you gave me." 

428. By examining the foregoing sentences, you will see that the word 
what J in the first example, means the same as the words in italics in the suc- 
cessive ones : the word what^ then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it 
stands for more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. The word 
before the relative vohich, in the phrase ** that which," or ** the thing which," 
is the antecedent of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva 

lent to THAT WHICH. 

Instead of saying, " The man which I tences which mean the same as ** I took 

saw," what should I say? Why? 426. what you gave me" ? 427. 

Will you correct and parse the remain- What words, then, does what stand for t 

ing exercises, and then take tlie exercises 428. 

to be written ? Why is tokat a pronoun ? 438. 

XXXVI. Will you repeat those sen- Why a compound pronoun ? 4528. 

a.) Adverb. 

• TbtM, <'WaabiBgton wMatrneiMiti1ot,'>fce. ntfupammwriUmMratmUtnouantaehuMrd. 
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430. Whot tohickt and vohat have sometimes the words ever or soever an- 
tiezed (1.) to them : and each combination of this sort is called a compound 
relative ; as, whoever , whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, &.C. They are not 
often used. 

431. Who, which, and what are called interrogatives, or relatives of the 
interrogative kind, when they are used in asking questions; as, " Who is 
he f " " Which is the book f " *' What are you doing ?" These relatives, 
you perceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase con- 
tained in the answer, which is called a suhsequent, because it follows after 
the relative; as, "Whom did you see?*' Ans. "John." Here John ia 
the subsequent to which whom refers. 

432. Hence it follows, that antecedent and subsequent are opposed to each 
other in meaning ; the former signifying^oing' brfore^ the IdLtter following after, 

433. WTiether was formerly made use of to express interrogation; aa, 
" Whether of these shall I choose f" but it is now seldom used, the inter- 
rogative whidi supplying its place. 

434. Tfhich, what, and, as we have aU-eady seen, that, when joined to 
nouns, are adjective pronouns ; as, " unto which promise our twelve tribes." 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, they 
are called interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take 7" 

436. In some mstances, we find what used in the sense of an interjection ; 
as, " What ! take my money, and then my life ?" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" / mil leave what is useless.'* 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as, " that which," or, 
•* the thing which ;" we will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it 
has the government and agreement of two separate words. We will first 
parse it as standing for thing, and secondly for which. 

What is a compound relative pronoun, and is equivalent tq 
*• that which," or, ** the thing which." In representing things it 
may be considered a pronoun of the third person singular, neu- 
lER GENDER, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by leave, accord- 
iug to Rule VIII. 

What, in representing which, may be considered a relative pro- 
noun of the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, and relates 
to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in the nomi- 
native CASE to is, by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present tense -^ 
** 1. lam; 2. You are ; 3. He or which is" — made in the third per- 
son singular, and agrees with which, the relative part of the pro- 
noan what, according to Rule VII. 

Useless is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs to 
what, by Rule IV. 

How may wkai be described 7 429. Wben are what, which, and that adtjee- 

Will you give three ezamplei of com- five pronouns 1 Give an example. 434. 

pound pronouns formed by annexing «v«r Which of the relatives are sometimes in- 

or soever ? 430. terrogative adjective pronouns 7 When 7 

What it the meaning of annexed? 435. 
430. When I say, •• What ! rob me of my 

When are who, which, and what called money, and then take my life 7" in what 

interrogatives ? 431. sense is what used ? 436. 

What are the nouns called, to which In the sentence, " I will leave what is 

interrogatives refer ? 431. us>eless," how do you parse what? U1 

What is the meaning of eubaequent? useless? 437. 
132. What does what stand for 7 437. 

Why BO called? 431. . Do you parse it as one word or two/ 

In the phrase, " Whom did you see ?** What two ? 437. 
Cv. ** John ;" which word is the subse- nJ" The pupil may now parse the rs- 

f tent 1 431. maining esereises on the pronoun what. 

(1.) FUoMi Mttm. -—--—----———— 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
** James will do what is proper." ** William demands what I cannot 

" You heard what I said." give." 

•• Whatever improves delights him." ** They advocate what is excellent* 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is a word that expresses action or seino. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, " John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or may 
have an object after it, on which the action terminates; as, 
" John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has nor 
can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving. 

443. When I say, " John is beaten by William," ia beaten is a verb, 
because it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because it expresses 
the action received by John ; and if John receives the action, then he is the 
object of it : hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case. 

446. Active nominative, or actor, " John strikes William." 

447. Passive nominative, or object, " William is struck by 
John." 

448. By examining the foregoing examples, you will see that when the 
verb is active, its nominative is likewise active ; and when the verb is pas* 
sive, its nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on occasions 
when we wish to state whai has been done, without exposing the author ; 
thus, instead of say ins, " William struck John," I can, to avoid alluding 
to William, say, " John was struck.*' 

XXXVII. What is the meaning of In the example, " John is beaten bj 

verb?* William," which is the verb? Why? 

Why 80 called ? 143. What kind ? Why ? 443. 

What is a verb ? 438. Which word is the object 7 Why ? 443. 

What is an active verb ? 439. What, then, is a passive verb ? 444. 

What is always its nominative ? Give Which is the nominative to a passive 

an example. 439. verb, the agent or the object ? 445. 

What is the meaning of transitive?^ Is the nominative to an active verb ac 

of intransitive? I tive or passive ? Give an example. 448 

How may active verbs be divided ? 439. Is the nominative to a passive verb ac< 

When is an active verb transitive? tive or paiisive? Give an example. 448. 

Give an example. 440. In what particular is the passive voice 

When is an active verb intransitive? a convenient form of expression ? Give 

Give an example. 441. an example. 449. 

What is the meaning of passiv^l 443. ^ What is the meaning of neuter ^ 

•SwqMttioDtol4S. tSMqowtioDtolSO. t See qontioD to lOL § 9m qwdra to Iff. 



MOOD. & 

450. A neuter verb is one that is neither active not passive, 
expressing simply either being or existence in a certain state , 
as, *' He «««," " He is at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The indicative mood is used simply for indicating or 
declaring a thing, or asking a question ; as, " I walk ;" " Do I 
walk?" 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or without 
asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go 1" " He must 
read," &c. 

454. Of the subjunctive mood. The term subjunctive signifies subjoin- 
ed or added to. 

455. When I say, " I will eo, if he desire it," the phrase, '* if he desire 
it," is added on to the one before it: hence, we say, ** if he desire it," is 
in the subjunctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences 
Bs are preceded by the conjunctions t/, unless, although, except, lest, &.c., 
which imply doubt or some uncertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt or 
uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two different 
forms. It is equally correct to sav, " If he is poor, ho is respected," and, 
*' It he be studious, he will excel. The verbs 6c and is are both in the 
present tense ; and since each has the conjunction if before it, each is in 
the subjunctive mood. 

458. The phrase, " If he be studious," means the same as, " If he unJi 
be studious;" it therefore plainly implies future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase, " If he ta poor," the sense plainly 
is, ** If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference V 
future time. 

460. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, dovit only is im 
plied ; and in the other, both doubt and future time. 

What is a neuter verb ? Give an exam- How is the term ««ftjitiicttv« iimited 

pie. 450. 455. 

How many kinds of vertM are there. What is the subjunctive mood usaA 

and what are they? 438. for? 455. 

XXXVHI. What is the meaning of How many difTerent forms has it ? 457. 

moodi ]66. Give an example of each. 457. 

What is mood ? 451. In what tense are the verbs be and it t 

What is the meaning of indicative 7 457. 
1G8. In what mood is each with the con- 

What is the indirative mood used for ? junction if before it ? 457. 
Give an czaniple. 452. What does, " If he be studious," mean, 

What is the meaning of potential? 212. as it respects time ? 458. 

What is the potential mood used for? What tense, then, is referred to? 458. 
Give an example. 453. What does. " If he is poor," mean, iu 

What is the meaning of suljunetive J respect to time ? 459. 
454. What idea, then, is implied in the on« 

In what mood is, '* 1/ he desire it ?" form 7 460. 
155. What two ideas in the other form ? 400 
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461 The verb u corresponds with tho common form of the verb to he, 
m the mdicative mood, present tense : as, *' I am, you are, he is:" — we 
will, therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the common form 
of the subjunctive mood ; and when the verb is not varied in the different 
persons, we will call it the aubjurtclive form, since this form is peculiar to 
this mood. You should here be informed that this distinction relates only 
to the present tense, it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb 
in the remaining tenses, as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in the proper use of the 
subjunctive mood : 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense. 

464. Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FOEM. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovest, or") 2. If ye love, or") 
• If you love. $ If you love. 5 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides t/, are used before the subjunctive 
mood. If is perhaps used most frequently, because it implies doubt more 
ttrongly than most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
junctive form, some auxiliary verb is always understood ; as, '* He will not be 
pardoned unless he repent," that is, *' unless he will repent ;'* ** If thou ever 
return, thou shouldst be thankful," that is, *' if thou shouldstever return." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
common form, sirajaly by placing a conjunction, implying doubt, before it; 
as, *' I walk," the indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefixing if; 
thus, " If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be changed to the sub- 
junctive ; as, '* I can go," is the potential ; " If I can go," tne subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE MOOD. When I say, '* John, mind your book," 
I command John to do something ; and because imperative means command' 
ing, we say that mindf in the phrase above, is in tne imperative mood. 

Vl^ith wliat does the verb is corre* What doet, ** He will not be pardoned 

■pond ? 461. unless lie repent," mean ? 4G7. 

How is the verb varied in the eommon What, then, is understood ? 467. 
form of the subjunctive mood 7 461. " If thou ever return, thou shouldst be 

Why called common ? How varied in thankful :" what does this mean ? 467. 
the subjunctive form ? Why called sub- What, then, is understood ? 467. 
Junctive? 461. y^y^ ^ . always understood in thit 

How 18 this distinction limited? 461. fomi t 4157 

Howare the remaining tenses varied? jj^,^ ^^y ^ ^^^^ j„ t^^ indicative 

When do we use the subjunctive form ? ^"^^^ ^ converted into the subjunctive ? 

^^'Jir:!! „^., .o»i...«».> ♦1... ««•». f^, ;« ♦!,;- How can the potential be changed to 

f.S^ nhrnl«!ni»lnJfS^ "'^ subjuuctive ? Givc an example. 409. 

form, in the present tense? 464. , f^ j . .. » i. • j 

When do we use the common form ? I" ^5.^' I!?^®? f • J**^"' ™*°<* ^^^^ 

453 studies?" Why? 470. 

Why i» the conjunction if used most What is tlie meaning of imptraUvff 
>«quently in the suojunctive mood 7 460. 470. 



MOOD. CS 

471. This mood, for reasons assigned before, (214.) embraces the follow* 
ing particulars: 

1. Command; as, "John, sit up." 

2. Entreaty; as, **Do visit me." 

3. Exhorting ; as, ** Remember mv counsel." 

4. Permitting ; as, *' Go in peace. 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding, 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person ; as, 
'* John, come to me ;" because, in uttering a command, making; an entreaty, 
&c. we must necessarily address some one ; hence, you can see the reason 
why this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command *i person to-day, or in 
present time, to do any thing in past time, yesterday for instance; con- 
sequently a verb in this mood cannot have any past tense. 

475. When I command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
con^mand must take place in a period of time subsequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; but the command itself must,, from the very 
nature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, can- 
not, strictly speaking, have any future tense : hence, 

476. A verb in the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the infinitive mood. In the phrases, " John begins to sing," 
** The boys begin to sing," ** Thou beginnest to sing," you perceive that 
the verb to sing is not varied to correspond with the number and person of 
its different agents, Jokn, the hoys, and thou : hence, to sing is said not to 
be Umited either by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properly denominated infinitive, signifying n«i 
limited : hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action not 
limited either by person or number. 

480. To, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, " Let 
me go," instead of, *' Let me to go ;" '* I heard him say it," for, '* I heard 
^im to say it." This little word to, when used before verbs in this man- 
ner, is not a preposition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, 
should be so considered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 

How many particulars does this mood What » the meaning of ii^nttiee f 

•mbrace ? 471. Why so many ? 214. 478. 

What, tlu>n, is the imperative mood In what mood is rivg, in the phrases, 

used for ? 472. Give an example of com- " John beeini< to sing,'^ " The boys begin 

manding? one of entreating? one of to sing,** "Thou beginnest to sing?" 

exhorting ? one of permittiMg ? 471. 477, 478. 

How many persons has this mood ? 473. In what particulars is this mood reck- 

What person is it? 473. oiiod not to be limited ? 477. 

Has this mood any past tense ? Why ? What, then, is the infinitive mood 

474. us.m1 for? 479. 

When I command a person, when, if What is the usual sign of this mood T 

at all, must the performance of the com- 4B0. 

mand take place? 475. Is it al»"ays expressed ? Give an mz- 

When, or in what time, must the com- ample. 48b 

mand itself be given ? 47.5. How is *iie sign to to bo parsed 7 

Has this mood, then, any future tense ? 480 

475. Why parsed with the verb ? 480. 
How many tenses, then, ha.<i it ? How How many moods are tbere, and wliat 

many perKms 7 476. are they ? 481. 

5 



XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

482. The present tense expresses what is now taking place , 
as, ** John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons long 
since dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well.** 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words lo^era, 6c/brc, afters as 
Boon asj &.C., is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action; as, " When he arrives, he will hear the news.*' 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things which are in 
their nature unchangeable; as, "Truth is eternal;" "William boldly 
asserted there was no^God ;" properly, *' i« no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (2.) this tense is sometime* 
used for the imperfect; as, •* He enters the territory of the peaceable in- 
habitants; he n^hts and conquers, takes an immense booty, which he 
divides among his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in time 
past, however distant; as, "John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, and 
conveys an allusion to the present time ; as, " 1 have finished 
my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, 
we use the imperfiect tense ; as, " John wrote yesterday ;" but when no 
particular past time is specified, we use the perfect tense ; as, " I have read 
Virgil many times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that 
is past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually 
remaining some part of the time to slide awav, wherein we declare the 
thing has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action 
past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it waa 
done. If we speak of the present century, we say, " Philosophers ?iave 
made great discoveries in the present century ;" but if we speak of the last 
century, we say, *' Philosophers made great discoveries in the last century." 
— ••He has been much afflicted this year." *' I have this week read the 
king's proclamation." ** I have heard great news this morning." In these 
instances, He has been, I have read, and heard, denote things that are past ; 

XXXIX. What is the meaning o(pre- What does the perfect tense express? 

sent? 173. Give an example. 488. 

What does the present tense express? " John wrote yesterday." What tenae 

482. Give an example. 482. is the verb in here ? 489. 

" Seneca reasons well." What tense Why is this tense used 7 4PSi. 
is employed here ? Why ? 483. " I have read Virgil many limes." Why 

In the phrase, " When he arrives," is the perfect tense used here ? 489. 
future time is alluded to: why, then, is What do both the perfect and imper- 

the present employed ? 484. feci denote ? 490. 

Do wf sav, " There is," or, " there was How does the former denote it 1 4S0. 
no God ?" Why 1 485. How does the latter? 49a 

What is the meaning of animated ?48S. Do we say, " Philosophers made" or. 

Meaning of narrations ? 486. " have made, great discoveries in the pie. 

" He enters the territory," &c. Why it sent century ?" Why ? 490. 
the present tense used ? 486. Which tense do we use in speaking of 

What is the meaning of imperfect? 181. the last century? 490. Give an exam 

How came this term to he used, to de- pie. 490. 
Mote an action past and finished ?* " I have this week read the king's pro- 

What does the imperfect tense express? clamation." " 1 have heard great news 

487. Give an example. 487 this morning." Which are the v^erba 

Meaning of perfect?] used in these two sentences ? 490. 

(1.) Lively. (2.) Descriptiom, or telling what bu boon done. 

• Sm anetti-^ 10 IB. t Finishad, or eoraplet*. 



TENSES. — PARTICIPLES. (57 

but they occarred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and Btill them 
remains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

490—1. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action 
is connected with the present time, by the actual existence, cither of the 
author or of the work, though it may have been performed many centuries 
ago ; but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. 
Wc may say, *' Cicero has written orations ;" but we cannot say, *' Cicero 
has written poems ;" because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, '* Inev havej in all ages, 
claitned great powers;" because the general order of the priesthood still 
exists : but if we speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, 
which does not now exist, we cannot use tnis tense. We cannot sa^, 
•* The Druid ^ne^iBhave claimed great powers ;" but must say, *' The Dnud 
priests claimed great powers ;" because that order is now totally extinct. 

491. The 'pluperfect tense expresses what had taken place at 
some past time mentioned ; as, '* I had finished my letter beforo 
my father returned." 

492. The first future tense expresses what will take place ; 
cs, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned ; as, " I shall 
have finished my business before the steam-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely — ^the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, "I found a man laboring in the field," the word 
laboring shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. 
When I say, " The laboring man should not be wronged," laboring is 
joined to the noun man, to describe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

496. The word laboring, then, partakes of the nature of two different 
partes of speech ; and since participle signifies partaking of, we will call 
such woras as laboring, participles. 

What do they denote ? When did these Give an example. 492. Why called firit 

thing? occur T 400. future 1* 

To what may the perfect tense in gen- What does the second Aiture express? 

era! tie applied ? What exception is men. Give an example. 493. 
tioned ? 400—1. How many tenses are there in all, and 

Do wc say, " Cicero wrotB,^* or, " ha§ what are they ? 494. 
written, orations?" "Cicero wrote," or, In what mood is, "He runs?" Why? 

" A<w toH/t«n," poems ?" Why? 490—1. 452. "Does ho run r' Why? 452. "I 

In speaking of priests, in general, why may run ?*' Why ? 453. " Should I have 

do we say, " They have in all ages claim- studied ?'' Why ? 453. " If he accept ?" 

ed crea I powers?" 490— 1. Why? 456. "If he accepts?" Why? 

Can we say, " The Druid priests have 456. "To sing?" Why 7 479. 
claimed frreaX powers?" What should we In what tense is, "ife sings?** Why? 

•ay? Why ? 490—1. 482. " Did he sing ?'* Why ? 487. " He 

VVhat is the meaning of pluperfeet? has read?" 4Sa Why? "Had he writ- 

186. ten?" 491. Why? "Shall he go?" 493L 

What docs the pluperfect tense ex- " I shall have gone 7" Why ? 493 
press? 491. Give an example. 491. XL. What parts of speech does labnr- 

Meaning of /iitttrc? 177. in/f resemlile ? Give an exampl«. 4!»5 

What does the fif't future express? What is the meaning of participle ? 41»6. 

• S«« (iiiettioo to Ifil. 
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497. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, from hAor comet 
storing ; trom beatf heating ; rejoice, rejoicing, &c. : hence, 

49S. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and par- 
takes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, *' John is writing," the participle writing shows wha* 
John is now doing, but has not finished ; writing, tnen, may be called a 
present participle : hence, 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. This participle always ends in ing ; as, sinning, fighting, weep- 
tng, loving, &c. There are many words of this termination, which are 
not participles; as, morning, evening, which are nouns; uninteresting^ 
unsatisfying, which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed 
from verbs will furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the par- 
ticiple from all other words of the same termination ; as, for instance, un- 
interesting, we know, is not a participle, because there is no such verb as 
uninterest, from which to form it. 

501. '* The letter is written.*' Here the participle written shows that 
the act of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect par- 
ticiple.: hence, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and finished. 
502 — 1. This participle may always be distinguished by its making sense 

with having ; thus, having written, having sung, &.c. Here written and 
sung are perfect participles. 

503. " John, having written his letter, sealed it." Here you doubtless 
perceive that the act of writing took place before that of sealing ; also, that 
the participle is composed of two words, having and written ; it may then 
be called a compjund participle, and because it denotes also an action past 
and finished, it may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : 
hence, 

604. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504 — 1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any verb ; as, having fought, having ciphered. 



XLI. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck is a perfect participle, from the verb strike, and this you 
know, because it makes sense joined with having ; as, having struck. 

From what are aM participles derived 1 Having written, having sung. Wtaicb 

407. Give an example. 497. are the perfect participles here ? 502. 

What is a participle ? 498. ** John , having written hrs letter, seaU 

When I say, " John is writing," what ed it." Which took place first, the wri- 

ioes tDriting show ? 499. ting or sealing ? 503. 

Wliat, then, may it be called? 499. Of what is this participle composed? 

What, then, is a present participle? 503. 

500. What, then, may it be called ? 503. 

What docs this participle always end What does having written denote in 

in? 500—1. Give an example. 500—1. reference to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in ing partici- What may it thence be called ? 503. 
pies? Give an example of nouns of this What does a compound perfect parti- 
termination ? of adjectives ? 500—]. ciple express ? 504. 

How, then, csn the participle be How is this participle formed? 504. 

distinguifrbed ? Give an example. Give an example. 504. 

SOO— 1. XLI. Striking, struck, having struck. 

"The letter is written." What does Here are three different participles : can 

the participle written show here? What, you tell which is the present? Why? 

then, may it be called? 501. 500. Perfect? Why? 503. Compound 

What is a perfect participle ? 502. perfect ? Why ? 503. 

How may this participle always be What kind of a participle is atruekJ 

known 7 Give an example. S02— 1- •'JOS. How do you know this? 505. 



VERBS. m 

506. li, yt>a doubtleai recollect, is a variation of the verb toUf at , " I 
•m, you are, he is:'* now, by joining -i* with struck, we can form the pas- 
sive verb is struck; "John strikes Joseph,'* is active; but, ••Joseph is 
struck by John,'* is passive. 

507. In these two examples, you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hence, by means of the passive verb, we are enabled to express, in a 
different form, the precise meaning of the active, which, you will oftentimes 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony of the language. 

508. By examining the conjugation of the verb to be, yo\i will discover 
that it has, in all, ten variations : viz. aniy art^ is, are, toas, wast, were, been, 
he, and being. Every passive verb must be composed nf one of these ten 
Tanations, and the penect participle of any active transitive verb. Thus, 
taking loos, and joimng it with the perfect participle of the verb beat, namely, 
beaten, we form the passive verb 1005 beaten, to which prefixing an object, 
or nominative case, we have the phrase, " William was beaten." 

509. It b a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
tetains the same mood, tense, number, and person, that the verb to be has, 
before it is incorporated with the participle ; thus, "He has been," is the 
indicative perfect, third person singular ; then, *• He has been rejected," is 
likewise the indicative perfect, third person singular, passive. It cannot, 
therefore, be difficult to tell the mood, tense, number, and person, of any 
passive verb, if you are familiar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following general rule : 

510. All passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect par- 
ticiple of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb to be. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, must, might, could, 
would, should, and shalL The following are sometimes aux« 
ilianes, and sometimes principal verbs : do, he, have, and vyilL 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiUary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the principal verb 
^one is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 
514. The indicative mood may be known ^ the sense, or 
by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, ^' Who 
comes here?" 

Of what verb is the verb it a varia- What fact is mentioned at worthy of 

lion 1 506. notice 7 509. 

Will you form a paseive verb with it What mood, tense, number, and per- 

and struck! 506. son, is, " He has been r* 509. Is, *'II« 

" John strikes Joseph.** How may the has been rejected T' 509. 

sense of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense, &c 

passive verb ? 506. of passive verbs familiar? 509. 

What advantage does the use of the H"W are f" passive verbs formed ? 5ia 

passive verb often afford us 7 507. . XLII. What is the meaning of ««» 

To what does it contribute 7 507. '^'J^^'^ ^^^ ^„,j,j.,y ^^^^s 7 511. 

How many variations has the verb to vVill you name them? 512. 

hs in all 7 508. What are they 7 508. What verbs are used both as auxiliarv 

What will always tompoM one part of and principal verbs 7 512. 

• passive v«rbf 508. What the oUier XLIII. What is the sign of the indiea- 

pan f 50a live mood 7 514. Give an example. 514L 
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615, The potential mood has for its signs the auxiliaries 
may^ can^ must, might, could, would, and should; as, "I 
could Jove," &c. 

516. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, and lest ; as, 
" Unless he repent," &c. 

617. The infinitive mood has usually for its sign the word 
to ; as, to sing, 

618. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement with 
thouy or ye, or you ; as, " Depart thou," dec. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 
INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of the 
verb ; as, weep^ remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional use of 
do ; as, " I do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, except 
did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is not in 
the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that it is in 
the imperfect ; as, " I. fought." 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word Jiave ; as, 
have loved, 

622. The pluperfect has for its sign had ; as, had loved, 

623. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as, shall 
or will love, 

524. The second future has for its sign shall have or vnU 
have ; as, shall have loved, or vnll have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The su||[unctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 

What is the sign of the potential mood? Sign of the perfect ? 521. Give an ex 

515. Give an example. 515. ample. 521. 

What is the sign of the subjunctive Sign of the pluperfect ? 522. Give an 

mood ? 516. Give an example. 516. example. 522. 

What is the sign of the infinitive mood? ^^fZZ^ '^fn®"' '^'"'^ ' ^' ^'^* " 

"wh?t^'^r""'''rtf-. f , SiTf of th?- second ftiture? 524. Giv- 

What IS the sign of the imperative ? an example. 524 

518. Give an example. 518. How many tenses has the indicativn 
XLIV. What is the sign of the pre- mood ? 525. 

sent indicative 1 519. Give an example. How many the subjunctive ? 526. 

519. How many the potential ? 527. 
Sign of the imperfect? 500. Give an How many the infinitive? 528- 

zample. S90. How many the imperative? SSKK 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

530. When I ask you to raise your voice, in reading, you readily under- 
stand what 1 mean by voice ; but in grammar, its appiicaiion is somewhat 
peculiar. Grammatically considered, it refers to the active and passive 
nature of verbs. 

631. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, and 
tenses. 

632. The conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTivB VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

633. Verbs are called begular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, or 
d only when the verb ends in e / as, 

Pres, Tense, Imp. Tense. Perf, Participle. 
I favour, I favoured. Favoured, 

1 love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregular 
verb; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle* 
I am. I was. Been. 

635. The regular verb Zotjc, and the irregular verb to 6f, 
are ccajugated as follows : — 



OOKJUO/LTZOK. 
TO LOVE and to BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



ACTIVE TOICB. 

Singular. 

1 Pers. I love. 

2 Pers. You love. 

3 Pers. He loves. 

Plural. 

1 Pers: We love. 

2 Pers. You love. 

3 Pers. They love. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Singular, 

1 Pers. I am loved. 

2 Pers. You are loved. 

3 Pers. He is loved. 

Plural. 

1 Pers. We are loved. 

2 Pers. You are loved. 

3 Pers. They are loved. 



REUTSK. 

Singular, 

1 Pers. I am. 

2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. Ho is. 

Plural. 

1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. They are. 



XLV. What does voict mean in gram- 
mar? 5:K). 

Meaning of conjugation? 217. 

What is the cucgugation of an active 
?erb styleU 1 532. 

What the eoqjugation of a passive 
verb? 538. 



When are verbs called regular? 533. 
Give an example. 53\ 

Will you repeut after me the prenent 
tense, and name ilie imperfect tense and 
perfect participle, of the verbs favour f 
Imel 533. 

When is a verb called irregalarf 831 
Give an example. S34. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 








Singular. 




Singular, 




Singular, 


1. 


I lovod. 




1. I was loved. 


1. 


I was. 


2. 


Y(»u loved. 




2. You were loved. 


2. 


You were. 


3. 


lie loved. 




3. He was loved. 


3. 


He was. 




Plural 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1. 


We loved. 




1. We were loved. 


1. 


We were. 


2. 


You loved. 




2. You were loved. 


2. You were. 


a They loved. 




3. They were loved. 


3. 


They were. 








PERFECT TENSE. 








Singuldtr, 




Singular. 




Singular. 


1. 


T have loved. 




1. I have been loved. 


1. 


I have been. 


2. 


You have loved. 




2. You have been loved. 


2. 


You have been. 


3. 


He has loved. 




3. He has been loved. 


3. 


He has been. 




Flural. 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1. 


We have loved. 




1. We have been loved. 


1. 


We have been. 


2. 


You have loved. 




2. You have been loved. 


2. 


You have been. 


3. 


They have loved 


I. 


3. They have been loved. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


3. 


They have been 




Singular. 




Singular. 




Singular. 


1. 


I had loved. 




1. I had been loved. 


1. 


I had been. 


2. 


You had loved. 




2. YoM had been loved. 


2. 


You had been. 


ii. 


He had loved. 




3. He had been loved. 


3. 


He had been. 




Plural. 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1. 


We had loved. 




1. We had been loved. 


1. 


We had been. 


2. 


You had loved. 




2. You had been loved. 


2. 


You had been. 


3. 


They had loved. 




3. They had been loved. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE 


3. 


They had been 




Singular. 




Singular. 




Singular. 


1. 


I shall or will love. 


l.I shall or will be 


1. 


I shall or will be. 


2. 


You shall or 


will 


loved. 


2. 


You shall or wi9 




love. 




2. You shall or will be 




be. 


3. 


He shaU or 


wUl 


loved. 


3. 


He shall or wiD 




love. 




3. He shall or will be 
loved. 




be. 




Plural. 




Plural. 




Flural 


1. 


We shall or 


will 


1. We shall or will be 


1. 


We shall or will 




love. 




loved. 




be. 


2. 


You shall or 


wiU 


2. You shall or will be 


2. 


You shall or wili 




love. 




loved. 




be. 


8. 


They shall or 


will 


3. They shall or will be 


3. 


They shall or will 




love. 




loved. 




be. 






SEC0I9D FUTURE TENSE. 






Singular. 




Singular. 




Singular. 


1. 


I shall have loved. 


1. 1 shall have been 


1. 


I shall have been. 


2. 


You will have 


lov- 


loved. 


2. 


You will have been. 




ed. 




2. You will have been 


3. 


He will have been. 


3. 


He will have loved. 


loved. 












3. He will have been 












loved. 








Phirnl 




Plural. 




Plural. 


1 


VV,- si J all have 


lov- 


1. We shall have been 


1. 


We shall have been. 




id. 




loved- 


2. 


You will have been. 


2 


YiMi will have 
I'd. 


!ov- 


2. You will have been 
loved. 


3. 


They will have been. 


3 


Tliev will have 
ed. 


lov. 


3. Thfy will have been 
loved. 







Will you conjugate love in the present 
tense, active voice, indicative mood? 
S35. In the imperfect? perfect? plu- 



perfect? first future? second AitureC 
present passive? imperfect? perfect I 
pluperfect? first (hture? second AitureV 



TENSES. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can loTe. 
8. You may or can 

love. 
3. He may or can 

love. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can be lov- 
ed. 

2. You may or can be 
loved. 

3. He may or can be 
loved. 

Plural, Plural. 

1. We may or can 1. We may or can bo 1. We may or can 

love. loved. be. 

2. Yoa may or can 2. You may or can be 2. You may or can 

love. loved. be. ^ 

3. They may or can 3. They may or can be 3. They may or can 

love. loved. be. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can be. 

2. You may or cas 
be. 

3. He may or car 
be. 

Plural, 



cuuia, 
should 

could, 
should 



could, 
should 

could, 



Singular, 

1. 1 might, could, would* 

or should love. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or 
love. 

3. He might, 

would, or 
love. 
Plural, 

1. We might, 

would, or 
love. 

2. You might, 

would, or should 
love. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
loved. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. He mav or can have 

lovea. 
Plural, 
1. We may or can have 

loved. 
2 You may or can have 

loved. 
3. They may or can 

have loved. 



lUFERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 2. 

would, or should 
bo loved. 

3. He might, could, 3. 

would, or should 
be loved. 
Plural. 
\, We might, could, 
would, or should 
be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 



Singular. 

1. Imight,could,wouId, 
or should be. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or should 
be. 

He might, could, 
would, or should 
be. 

Plural, 

1. We might, 
would, or 
be. 

2. You might, could, 
would, or should 
be. 

3. They might, could, 
would, or should 
be. 



could, 
should 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. They may or can 

have been loved. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

. been. 

Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. They may or can 

have been. 



Will you conjugate the verb to be, or 
am, ill the present? the imperfect? per- 
fect? pluperfect? first future? second 
future ? 

Will you name the first person singfu- 
lar, of the present indicative, active and 
passive, of <ov«, and the first pezaon sin- 
gttlar of the verb to bt? 



The second person in like manner? the 
third ? the first person plural ? second 
person plural ? third ? first person singu- 
lar, imperfect? second person? third? 
first person plural ? second person plural? 
third? first person singular, perfect! 
second person ? third 7 flnt person pla 
ral7 lacond? third? 
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Singular, 

1. I might, could. would, 

or should have lov- 
ed. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 
Plural 
I SVe might, could, 
would, or should 
have loved. 

2. you might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should have been 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or sJiould 
have been loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 



Singular, 

1. I might, con Id, would, 

or should hxve 
been. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have beerf. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 



Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If vou love. 

3. If he loves. 

Plural, 

1. If we love. 

2. If yon love. 

3. li they love. 



Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If vou love. 

3. If he love. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 



Singular. 
I. If I loved. 
I. If you loved. 
3. If he loved. 
Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular. 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 



Singular, 
. If I am 



2. If you ai 

3. If he is. 



Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they are. 



Subjunctive Form, 
Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular, 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If he was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Singular, 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

Plural 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 



Singular, 

1. If I was. 

2. If you were. 

3. If he was. 

Plural 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 



Win you conjugate love in like man- 
ner, through each person and voice of the 
pluperfect ? first and second futures? pre- 
sent potential ? imperfect ? perfect ? plu- 
perfect 7 present subjunctive, common 
form ? subjunctive form ? imperfect, com- 
mon form? subjunctive form? perfect? 
I^uperftet? first and second futures ? 



Will you conjugate iove in the present 
indicative active? imperfect ? perfect? 
pluperfect? first and second futures? 
present passive? imperfect? perfect i 
pluperfect? first and second futures? 
present indicative of to be? imperfect? 
perfect? pluperfect? first and second 
futures ? 



TENSES. 



7ft 



Singular, 
1. If T loved. 
8. If vou loved. 
3. If he loved. 
Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved. 



Subjunctive Form, 





Singular, 


Singular. 


1. 


If I were loved. 


1. If I wfte. 


2. 


If you were loved. 
If he were loved. 


2. If you were. 

3. If he were. 


3. 




Plural. 


Plural, 


1. 


If we were loved. 


1. If we were. 


2. 


If you were loved. 


2. If you were. 


3, 


If they were loved. 


3. If they were. 



The rewiaining tenses are all of the Common Form, 



Singular, 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If vou have loved. 

3. If he has loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If they have loved. 



Singular. 

1. If I had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If he had loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If they had loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If he has been loved. 

• Plural. 

1. If we have been lov- 

ed. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they have been lov- 

ed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I haabeen loved. 

2. Ifyou had been loved. 

3. If ne had been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been loved. 

2. If you had been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular, 

1. If I have been. 

2. If you have been* 

3. If he has been. 

Plural. 

1. If we have been. 

2. If you have been. 

3. If ihey have been. 



Singular, 

1. If I had been. 

2. If vou had been. 

3. If he had been. 
Plural. 

1. If we hud been. 

2. If you had been. 

3. If they had been. 



Singular. 



Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shall or wiU 1. If I shall or wUl be 1. If I shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

9. If you shall or will 2. Ifyou shall or will be 2. If you shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

3. If he shall or will 3. If he shall or will be 3. If he shall or will 

love. loved. be. 



Will you conjugate love through each 
person of the present indicative acti>ve? 
passive? the neuter verb to be? also in 
the imporfect ? perfect ? pluperfect ? first 
and second futures? present potential? 
imjilrrfecl ? p<;rfect ? pluperfect ? present 
subjuncnve, in boih forms? perfect? 
phip»'rfiTi ? firsi aiitl s^CdiiJ fiiliir*'*? 

Wli.i! IS tlu' pp*wiii iiitiiiitive active of 
towe ' prcsfiii pasMve? prpsciit of fo fr«? 
petfiTt HCiive nf lore? perfect passive? 
pt^rffTi ttf to he? pre!»«-'iit fiarticiple active 
of /ore? presHMl pHssive ? pretfeiit of to 
be? jierfeci of love? perfect of to be? 
conipoiiiid [wrfect of Iwe. in the active? 
in tliM part!«ive of to be"* 

In what voice and mood is. " I love?*' 
• Thfy love ?" "Thj-y are l(»v»'d ?" " Are 

ihey loved ?** '♦ i do love V* What is the 
bree ot dof In what voice and mood ia, 
'The man lovedr "He has loved ?» 



** He has been loved ?" " Has he been 
loved ?" ** She had loved ?*' " She had 
been loved ?" " We shall love ?" " We 
shall be loved?" "Shall I have been 
loved ?" " May I love ?*' " May I be 
loved ?" " She may have loved ?*' " She 
may have been loveil ?" " If [ love ?** 
" If he be loved ?" " If he is lovnd V " ff 
I love ?" " If I were loved ?" " If I waa 
loveil ?" 

In what tense is, " They love ?" " Ve 
are loved ?" " She did love ?" " We wtite 
loved?" "They shall love?" "They 
shall be loved ?" " I may be loved '" 
" If she has been love<l ?" 

In what number and person is, " I 
love'" "We love?" *• Hh d«»e8 lov«»7" 
" The man did love ?" " The men were 
loved ?" *' If he love V* "If 1 was I" 
•♦ If I were r ♦» If ye have been r " If 
ye ba/« loved?** ** You may be loved T* 
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Plural Plural. Plurtd. 

1. If we shall or will 1. If we shall or will b« 1. If we shall or w3) 

love. loved. be. 

8. If you shall or will 2. If you shall or will be 2. If you shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

S. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 

love. be loved. * be. 



Singular. 
. If I shall have 

ed. 
•. If you shall have 

ed. 
3 If he shall have 
ed. 

Plural 

1. If we shall have 

ed. 

2. If you shall have 

ed. 
3 If they shall have 
ed. 



SECOND FUTUHB TENSE. 

Singular. 
lev- 1. If I shsul have been 1. 

loved. 2. 

lov- 2. If you shall have been 

loved. 3. 

lov- 3. If he shall have been 

loved. 
Plural. 
lov- 1. If we shall have been 1. 

loved, 
lov- 2. If you shall have been 2. 

loved, 
lov- 3. If they shall have 3. 

been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 
If I shall have been. 
If you shall have 

been. 
If he shall have 

been. 

Plural. 
If we shall have 

been. 
If you shall have 

been. 
If they shall have 

been. 



Singular. 

8. Love you, or do you 

love. 

Plural 

2. Love you, or do you 

love. 



Prei. To love. 
Per/. To have loved. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

2. Be you loved, or do 

you be loved. 

Plural 

2. Be you loved, or do 

you be loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. To be loved. 
Per/. To have been lov- 
ed. 



Singular. 
2. Be you, or do yoa 
be. 

Plural 
2. Bo you, or do yon 
be. 



Pres. To be. 

Per/. To have been. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Being loved. 
Perf. Loved. 
Compound Perf. Hav- 
ing been loved. 

536. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thoUj in the 
conjugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take 
it separately, or be taught it in connection with the other persons of the 
verb, by substituting thou for you, in the foregoing conjugation. 



Pres. Lovmg. 
Per/. LovecL 
Compound Perf. Hav* 
ing loved. 



Pres. Being. 
Perf. Been. 
Compound Perf. Hav- 
ing been. 



Is lore, as, " They love," a regular or 
irregular verb ? why ? 533. active or pas- 
sive ? 439. What mood is it in 7 why ? 
452. tense ? why ? 482. number ? person ? 
What does love a(;ree with ? Rule VII. 

Is are, as, " They are,** a regular or 
irregular verb? why? 534. passive or 
neuter ? why ? 450. What mood is it in ? 
why? 452. tense? why? 482. number? 
person ? Rule for its agreement? VIL 

What isi the present imperative oftovel 
present infinitive? 

What mood and tense is, '* Love you V* 
i8, " To have been loved ?'* 

Will you conjugate learn in the pre* 
■ent indicative active ? passive ? perfect 
active ? perfect passive ? present potea- 
tial active? passive? imperfect active? 



passive ? imperative present active ? pas- 
sive 7 perfect infinitive active ? passive ? 
present subjunctive active in both forms? 
passive? perfect infinitive? future ac« 
tive passive ? 

What kind of verb (that is, regular or 
irregular,) what voice, mood, tense, num- 
ber, and person is, " I sing ?" " We are 
formed?" " Ele is?'* " Vou are deter- 
mined?" "It rains?*' "It has happen- 
ed ?" " The man was respected ?" " The 
boys did study ?" " If he improve ?" " Un. 
less he repent ?" " Altiiough she bo dis- 
appointed ?" " He may depart ?" " De- 
part now?" "To love?" "To singr* 
" To be sung ?" " To rejoice?** " To have 
wept ?'* " To have been seen V* ** To have 
been found?** 



Pra. Thou lovest. 

Imp. Thou Icvedst. 

Per/. Thou hast loved. 

Plup. Thou hadst lov- 
ed. 

1 Fut. Thou shall or 
wilt love. 

SPift/. Thou wilt have 
loved. 

537. 
Prea. Thou mayst or 

canst love. 
Imp, Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst love. 
Ferf. Thou mayst or 

canst have loved. 
Plup. Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst have loved. 



TENSES. 

Synopns with Thov. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Thou art loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 

Thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 
Thou wilt have been 

loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been loved. 
Thou mighisi, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 



n 



Thou art. 
Thou wast. 
Thou hast beciL 
Thou hadst been. 

Thou shalt or wilt be. 

Thou wilt have been. 



Thou mayst or canil 

be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



538. 
Prea, If thou lovest. 
Imp. If thou lovedst. 

539. 
Pres. If thou love. 
Imp, If thou loved. 

540. 
Perf. If thou hast loved. 
Plun, If thou hadst lov- 

1 Put. If thou shalt or 

wilt love. 

2 Fut. If thou shalt have 

loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
Common Forms 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 
If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form. 

If thou hast been loved. 

If thou hadst been lov- 
ed. 

If thou shalt or wilt be 
loved. 

If thou shalt have been 
loved. 

Interrogative Form, 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



If thou art. 
If thou wast. 

If thou be. 
If thou wert. 

If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 

If thou shalt or wilt 

be. 
If thou shalt have been. 



541. 

Singular, Singular. Singular. 

1. Do I love T 1. Am I loved ? 1. Am I ? 

2. Do you love f 2. Are you loved I 2. Are you T 

3. Does he love ? 3. Is he loved ? 3. Is he 7 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. Do we love ? 1. Are we loved ? 1. Are we ? • 

2. Do you love ? 2. Are you loved ? 2. Are you ? 

3. Do they love ? 3. Are they loved ? 3. Are they ? 

542. You will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that the 
tenses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
of the indicative, except the following, namely, the present and imperfect 



Will you give the synopsis of love join- 
ed with thou through the indicative ac- 
tivp ? passive ? Neuter verb to be? 

Will yon name the synopsis of learn in 
the first person in the active voice, 
thrnuch each mood and tense ? Will you 
repeat the two tenses of the infinitive 
and the three participles ? Synopsis of 



honor in like manner through the pas- 
sive? also the synopsis of the verb tofts? 
Give the synopsis of destrs in the active, 
like love; in the passive ; verb to be; first 
person plural active ; passive itabt; third 
pemon active; passive; to be. 

What mood does the suhjanctive i«- 
fftiible in its tenses? 54S. 



7S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

of the verb to be ; the present and imperfect of the passive ; the present aftd 
the second future active. The last, however, corresponds in termination, 
but not in formation. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of 
the conjunction if. There are instances, however, of the subjunctive form, 
when no conjunction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly under- 
stood; as, ** Were I to go, he would not follow;" *• Had ho known me, 
he would have treated me differently ;" that is, " If I were to go," and, " If 
ho had known." Examples of this description are conjugated as follows ; 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

543. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you. 2, Were you. 

3. Were he. 3. Were they. 

FLUPEirFKCT TENSE. 
Stfiffular. Plural. 

1. Had! loved. 1. Had we loved. 

2. Had vou loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. 3. Had they loved. 

544. The second person singular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in tt,- 
as, •* Thou hast," *' Thou wast," &c. This form is still retained by that 
respectable class of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.) 

545. Eth, for the termination of the third person singular, obtained (4.) 
very g[enerally till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave (6.) and 
didactic (7.) subjects ; as, " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear ;" ** Sim* 
pie multiplication teacheth to repeat," &c. But the custom of the present 
day is decidedly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pro- 
noun ye for you ; as, ** Ye are the salt of the earth ;" but it is scarcely to 
be met with in any standard works of modern date. 

547. The following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singular. Singular, Singular, 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

8. Thou lovest. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 

What exceptions? 543. By whom is this termination still re- 
How does the spcond future differ? 542. tained ? 544. In what writings ? 544. 
Will you explain the difference ? 542. Meaning of Sacred Scriptures? 544. 
What is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singu* 

mood 7 510. Is it always expressed ? 543. lar obtained till recently ? 545. Give an 

Give an example. 543. Will you supply example. 545. 

the conjunction ? Me&ning of obtained 1 5i5. Cfreeentf 

Will you conjugate the verb to be .in 545. 

the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense, On what subjects was the tcrminatioa 

Without its usual sign? In like manner eth used in writing? 545. 

conjugate loee in the pluperfect. Meaning of grave? of didactic? 545. 

Will you conjugate /(n;e in the present In what writings do we find ye used 

active, interrogative form? passive? for you .' 546. 

neuter verb tabe? Is it common in modern works? 546. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number Will you conjugate love in the present 

and person is, " Do I study?" " Did she active, according to the ancient usaga? 

study 7" " Were they dismissed?" " Are 547. passive 7 neuter verb to be? 

we?" In what number and person is, "Us 

In what did the second person singular hath ?" " He hates ?" " Thou lovest V 

of all verbs formerly end? 544. Give an "Thou hast?*' "He learneih?" " Ve 

example. 544. learn?" " He rejoiceth'" "Thou art re- 
Moaning of /orwieWy? 544. joiced ?" "Thou art 7" "He vveepeth?" 

• Excfptinv art. 

8.; Some tiro* a«o. («.) Called. (9.) The Ribie. (4.) PreTtiled. (6 ) Ijite. r«.) Heii-w 
.} AbouDdioi; ii) precept* or inetntetivw. (S.) l^MitiTely. (9.) Um. i 10. ) Hive m»ay. 



VERBS. 79 

Fhnl Plnml. Plural. 

1. We love. 1. We are loved. 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you love. 2. Ye or you are loved. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. They love. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

548. 5^ For a further illustration of these obsolete conjugations, tha 
learner is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which pro* 
fess to furnish him with a sure and infallible guide to the true and pioper 
use of the English language. 

BtriaB vz. 

Tlie nominative case governs the v&rb in number and 
person, 

BUIaB VIZ. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 
person, 

BUZaS VZZZ. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" William was admired for his prudence,^^ 

549. William is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 

NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in the NOMINATIVE CASE tO WOS odr 

mired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to admire 
— " Pres, admire; Imp. admired; Perf. part, admired. 1. I was ad- 
mired; 2. You were admired; 3. He or William was admired" — 
made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, third person, sin* 
6ULAR number, and agrees with William, according to Rule VIL 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num 
BER, masculine GENDER, and a^fees with William, according to 
Rule V. — *•* Nom. he; Poss. his" — made in the possessive case, 
and governed by prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, objective case, and governed by for, by Rule X 

EXERCISES>.IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"John was applauded for his elo- "The girl was ridiculed by her 
quence." companions." 

" The king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her virtu- 
minster Abbey." ous conduct." 

"Thomas has been esteemed." "James will be rewarded by hii 

" The business will be regulated." instructer." 

"Addition teacheth?" "He that hath was admiredl 549. /or? 549. Am.? 549. 

ears?" "He that sinneth?" "Thou prudence? 6A9. 

lovedst?" "Thou raightst, couldst, What is a passive verh? 444. How 

wouldst, or shouldst have lamented ?" formed ? 510. Why is admired regular* 

What is the rule for the ajrrfement of 533. 
the verb? rule for the nominative? rule Why is/or a preposition? 246. Why 

by WDich verbs govern the objective case? is his a pronoun ? 

"William v^as admired for bis pru. Will you now pane tlM remaining e7 

deoce." Will y«u parse JiWiam? 549. ereisea? 



so ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

2. 

•• We may be esteemed." *• Justice may have been stayed " 

** He might have been promoted.*' " The task must be performed." 
"William would have been de- **We should not (I.) be easily (L) 
throned.** disheartened in a good cause.** 

«* If he he learned:' 

550. TjT is a copulative conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to learn 
^•~^*Pre8, learn; Imper. learned; Perf, part, learned. 1. It I btf 
learned ; 2. If you be learned ; 3. If he be learned'* — made in tho 

BITBJUNCTIVE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TENSE, THIRD PER- 
SON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with he, according to Rule VII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** If John be rewarded.'* " Although you will be disappoinU 

•* If I am noticed.** ed.** 

•* Unless he be punished.*' " If the man had been elected." 

•• Although they are respected." " Except he repent." 

** Columbus discovered America." ** Susan assisted the little girl." 

"America was discovered by Co- "The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus.** Susan.** 

"John wounded his brother." "Pain follows pleasure." 

"John's brother was wounded by "Pleasure is followed by pain." 

him." 

3. 

" An obedient son is deservedly re- " Unless great labor had been be- 

spected by his friends.** stowed on William, he would 

"An idle boy will be punish- have disappointed the ezpecta- 

ed." tions of his parents.** 

"Without knowledge, a man is "He will not (1.) mind without 

commonly (1.) despised.** corporal punishment." 
3. 

• The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

tember, died in the city of Bos- find it.** 

ton." "That lion which was exhibited 

•*The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed by 

in a storm of snow.** his keeper." 

" I found (2.) John and WiUiam (3.) " I have assisted him and his sister 
in the garden with Ifanr father in many dijfficulties, to no (4.) 

and mother. (3.) purpose.'* 



XLVI. • OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

651. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their inri' 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding to the present 
tense cd, or d only when the verb ends in c / as, 

" If he be learned." Will you parse iff Why in the subjanctive form ? 403. 
560. be learned? 550. Why in the sub- Will you parse the remaiuiug exercises 
{unctive mood? 45C. in these lessons? 

(\.) AdTcrb. <S.)bT«plarTart! (t.) For Hnmam ud mother apply Bala XI. (4.) A*j«iHi'' 



IRREGULAR VfiRB8. 



PrtM. term. 


Impetf. tetue. 


Perf. Participle. 


Go, 


Went, 


Gone, 


Begin, 


Began, 


Begun. 



XiZBT or ZRRZiaVZ</LB VBBBB. 

Those marked r admit likewise a regular form. 



ftwaC hviM. 


Ptrf.€rPat».Part, 


i*raMfif. 


Imftvfut, 


Pmf.mPau Pert 




■bode 

■riNB. 


Haw, 


^■ 


as.'- 




•waited. 

ben. 


Hide; 

Slid, 


^ 


bold. 


bone. 


Heit; 


hwt. 


hurt. 


i& K^ 


tss"^ 


{s- 


Stn 


St. 


ll«Dd; beSP 


bnt 


Know, 


knew, 


knows. 


Bmwt*, lMi«h,r. 




Ude,' 


uf*^ 


ladea. 


BMNkl b«OU(bt, 


bwoght.^ 






bid. 


Si. Sir 


S»"^ 


ft 


led. 
left. 


Bite/ bit.^ 


bittaB,bit 


i.»i, 


lent, 


kit 


Bl«< bled, 


bl«L 


Ul, 


tat. 


let. 


BoW; bhw, 


blown. 


U^Mk.*Nn,kr, 


bin. 


WrmSl, brok., 


brakes 


Ll»Ld, 


loaded. 


bdea.r. 


Brwd; brad, 

Est SS* 


brad, 
braoffat 

bwit. 
boucbt 


5SS: 


1^ 


kMt. 
teade^ 


^ ^'• 


pJi,'ihld. 


^ 


Si. 

rant 


^fif"!^. 


OhOiM. 


gji. 


^ 


rid. 
nde,iUd«.t 




Rrnc, 


*««>"*« 


nof. 


CtanTto^ ' dm ir cut. 


deft,elef«a. 


Ri«^' 


me,^ 


riHB. 


^ 5SSI. 


&. 


S? 


MB, 


rivea. 
ran. 


CeoML CUM, 


eonc. 


Saw, 


aaw, 


wwn.r. 


oSr oJT 


COft. 


fcy. 


•M, 


aid. 


Craw, craw. r. 


cnwed. 


g 


■aw, 


■aan. 


Ductovt>ifura,dnnt, 


darad. 


3^ 


sr 

aeat. 






SetT 


■at. 


■eL 


dealt r. 


Ske, 
Shape, 


^ 


rfiakea. 
■haped, ilH««. 


^ Sf" 


JSt' 


5r^ 

Shear, 


SSX 


SST" 


Draw, draw. 


drawik 


Shed, 


•hed,^ 


•bed. 


DriTS drorJ^ 


driran. 


SMm. 


■lienor. 


■h0Be.r. 


Driak^ drank. 


drank. 


8hoV, 




■hoWB. 


bL^ rat or ate, 


dwelt, r. 
hK. 






■hod. 
■hot. 


B» &r 


sat 


sa; 


:::^=^ 


Z3L 


FlM^ fled, 


fled. 


Sit, 


„tr 


tet. 


Fliag^ flanC, 


flUBC 


SliV, 


dew. 


■bin. 


rin flew,' 

SS& tssx 


floWn. 
froeen. 


Sis, 


s 


tSSL 


8& a.. 


get.* 

ffirt.n 


k 


^ 


aown.r. 


r '^i 


gone. 
gnraa.rw 


E 


r 


Onod, cnwM, 


giooed. 


SpilL 


■pUt,r. 


apUi.r. 


hS;' EdT' 


ET* 


Si? 


5?.,-. 


51f.pWen.t 



XLVL When it a rerb called irregu- 
lar? 551. 

Will yoa Dime the prewnt and imper- 
ftct tenwfl, also the perfect participle of 
fl htfint^amf arise? awake f bearf 



(to carry.) Mf kiut hreakf ekaouf 
dot irinkt $ai? forgait kamaf kmawnf 
U«t (to lie down.) taowf ri$»7 $e§t 
tkroul weame? wrtut 



• (Mtm ia nearly ebMibie. Ita 
tauU^a la Bau>ly eb«ii«(» 

6 



forgmmtt to atni in Rood m 
td^nlteitwn 



as 



ENGLISH GRABIMAR. 



PMMNf. 


tmpmfmi. 


rtrf.mfPam,r»t. 


PrtmO, 


impmfkL 


Al/.orM«.ftol^ 


IKIU 


■pmul, 


•plltr. 
•preiul. 


?sa, 


took. 

tiugM, 


tdBBB. 

ImoghL 


SSf- 


grung,.p.,«,, 


•pruBr. 

•lOOd. 


Tear, 
Tell, 


tore, 
told 


torn. 
toU. 


St&il, 


•tola,' 


•tolen. 


Think, 


thought, 


tbongM. 


stick, 


rtuck, 


•luck. 


ThriT^ 


throve, r. 


thriim. 


Si:^ 


25fe ^ 


SSE 


Throw, 
Thmet, 


thraw, 
thnut. 


ssr 


Strid., 


■tn)de,or«tnd. 


•triddSB. 


Tread, 


trodT 


troddea. 


Strike 


•truck, 


■truck or atrickMi. 


W«,' 


«n«4, 


wizen, r. 


StriDf, 


ttruiif, 


•traiig. 


WeJ, 


wore. 


worn. 


Strift, 


•trow. 


•trivM. 


WeefiL 


wore, 


worn. 


8tn.wor«rew. j*^:;^;^* 


) alrown, ttrowed, 
5 •trewed. 


WeepT 


wp? 
won. 


wept 
won 


Swear, 




Sworn. 


WOUMl, 


would. 


SireaU 
Swell, 


•welled, 


•wetr. 
•woUcB. r. 


Woik, 


wrought 


"^ser 


Swm, 


•w1l]n,•wu^ 


•warn. 


Wrinj; 


WfUBg, 


'wnmg. 


Swinc 


•Willi,, 


■wunff. 


Writ., 


wrot«, 


written. 


553. 


We say, " I have seen," " 


[ had seen 


"and "I 


am seen," usLng 



the participle $een instead of the verb taut : hence, 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, after Aave, and 
hady and the verb to he. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
^^John has tcritten hU copy.^ 

554. Has written is an irregular AcrnrE-TRAiisiTiTE terb^ 
from the verb to write — *^Pres, write; Imperf, wrote; Perf. part. 
written. 1. I have written; 2. You have written; 3. He or JoJ^n 
has written*'— found in the indicative mood, perfect tensi^ 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and sgrees with JohUf by 
Rule VII. 

John^ copy, and his, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



** Job has struck John.*' 

** John has been struck by Job.*' 

** The men caught the tliief in the 

tavern." 
** The thief was caught by the men 

in the tavern." 
'*A wise son will maae a glad 

father." 



** The act was done byWaiiam.** 
** James found his little brother in 

the boat." 
" The instructer makes good pens." 
**The farmer ploughs the ground 

in spring." 
**I may spend my time in th« 

country." 



Will you correct, in accordance with 
• Note VI., the following examples firom 
the list above ? 
" John has wrote.'* 
" He done it well." 
" The sun has rose.** 
" The sun risen yesterday in a cloud.** 
" I see him yesterday." 
" He has did his task.** 
" The birds have flew away.'* 
" The birds flown or flew.*' 
" The post is drove into the ground.** 
** He began or begun to write." 
" The task is began.** 
" I had went with him.** 
♦' My brother has not spoke.** 
** The cloth is wove." 



** The boys run swifUy. 
** The thief has stole in 



my watch." 



*• His copy was wrote well." 

*' He was smote on his cheek." 

** John was awoke by the noise.** 

** My father has came." 

** He come yesterday." 

** Mary has chose the better part.** 

" He drunk to excess." 

" The book was pave to me." 

** His ftieuds have forsook him." 

"He was not forsook by his child« 

ren." 
"The laborer worked fbr me forty 

days." 
" He was took and bound." 
" John has written his «>py." Will 

you parse As* witten 1 
WbV3S kaa vritten an irregviar verbf 

S51. Why active 7 4301 Why transitive 1 

44C 



EXERCISES. a 

2. 

** John is at home.** ** He abode in peace.** 

** Rufufl rode into the oountrj.'* ** They would be cmeL** 

■* The sun will shine.*' ** We may have been negli|fent** 

*^ The thief was confined in jaiL** ** The boys should have been studi- 

"The horse ran with ^reat vio- ous.** 

lence." ** William was in town.** 

a 

If he will assist me, I shall be faults, still he would not reoom 

much (1.) obli|red to him." pense me.** 

** If he be virtuous, then he will be **! will write him, lest he neglecN 

happy." my business.'* 

** If he is happy, then I am con- ** Should I be disappointed, I shall 

tented." despair.** 

**Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless he repent, he will not be 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned." 

my present calamities." ** Were I* in your place, I would 
** Although he acknowledged his relieve him." 

4. 

** Thou hast benefited me." " Dost thou hear me 7" 

** Ye make no pretensions.** ** Hath be many advisers 7" 

- ** This doctrine hath no follow- ** Ye do always err." 

ers." «« Thou shalt surely die.** 

'*' If thou love me." ** If thou hadst obeyed me, thoo 
** If thou art more comfortable, I wouldst not have been disap- 

heartily rejoice." pointed." 

5. 
** If Thomas, who is at school, re- imposed was performed with 

turn in season, I will visit you." reluctance." 

"The boys whom I admonished **The measure which he adopts 

have reformed." will succeed." 

"The man whose life was in dan- "I have known a little child that 

ger returned in safety." exhibited the prudence of ma 

** Tkd task which the instructer lure years." 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

555. When I say, *' John begins to read," to read is a verb m the infini 
tive mood ; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb hegin$ : hence we say 
that it is governed by begins. 

'* He IS beginning to read." Here, the infinitive follows the participle 
beginning ; it is, therefore, governed by beginning, 

** He is eager to learn." Here, the infinitive foUows the adjective eager; 
we therefore say that it is governed by eager. 

" He has an opportunity to learn." Here, the infinitive, to learn is 
governed by the noun opportunity, because it follows the noun. 

In like manner the inhnitive may be governed by pronouns; as, '* Iheie 
is a fme opportunity for him to learn :" hence, 

XLVII. ** John begins to read." In ** He has an opportunity to learn ?** 

what mood is to read ? 555. Why f 479. What part of speech governs to Uam in 

By what is it governed ? 555. Why ? 555. this example ? 555. Why 7 555. 

"He is beginning to read." What go- "opportunity for him to learn.* 

verns to read in this case i 555. What does the infinitive here fol* 

" He is eager to learn." What governs low? By what, then, is it governed I 

te learn in this case? 53S. Why? 555. 555. 

0.) Admt. • SM MS. 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BVXiB ZZZ. 

The infinitive mood may he governed by verbs, parttci 
pies, adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
«* James begins to leam.^^ 
656. To learn is a regular transitive verb — ^Pres, learn, 
Imperf. learned; Perf. part, learned"— made in the infinitive 
MOOD, FRE8ENT TKN8E, and govemed by begins, ag^eaUy to 
Rule XII. 
James and begiru, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•• George desires to leam." ** A knowledge of the rules of 
**He b eager to learn.** grammar teaches us to write 

** He has a desire to study.** correctly.** 

** It seems to please John.** ** He should seek to obtain know- 
** William has come to see us.** ledge.** 

** They are determined to ex- ** We may be taught to write, read, 
ceL" and spell.** 

Omistum of to, the usual Sign of the Infinitive, 

** John saw the man strike (1.) the ** I heard the clock strike.** 

boy.** *• The tutor bade him do it** 

''The instructer made him sub- ** The soldiers dare not rebel.** 

mit** " My uncle l^t the boys play in the 
**They need not proceed in such garden.** 

haste.** ** See (2.) the blind beggar dance.** 

Note VII. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by 
conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain so 
high as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 
••They are about (3.) to depart'* '* He desired no more (4.) than (5.) 
** He 18 wise enough (3.) to study.** to know his duty.** 



XLVIII. 

557. We have before seen, that participles partake of tne nature of two 
parts of speech, namely, verbs ana adjectives. One point of resemblance 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen- 
tence in which they are used : as, "The sun is setting :** here, the pariici* 
pie getting is said to refer to the noun sun : hence, 

What, then, may be re^rried as a rule " Tbey are about to depart.** By what 

for the government of the infinitive? XII. is the infinitive here governed 7 What is 

"John begins to learn." Will you the note for this? VII. 

parse to leamf James 1 befftju? 550. XLVIII. What is a participle 7 498. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. " The sun is setting.** What is •«^ 

Will you now parse the exercises in ting? 557. To what, then, does ottting 

Ibe lessons which follow 7 refer 7 557. Rule 7 XIII. 

What is the infinitive mood used for? Will you now parse ooUing in 

179. ftin? 

a.) Striiu ii |OTeniad b; Rule XII. ■ 

(2.) Sm it in Qi» impentiTe, tgrrrinf villi thou or uau, uid«ratood, 

(8.) Adverb. (4.) Noun. A) C«3i 



PARTICIPLES. • 

BVIiB ZZZZ. 

Participles refer to nouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The toind is rising/* 

558. Rising is a fresent active participle, from the irregular 

▼orb to rise^^^ Pres. rise; Imp, rose; Perf, part risen*' — and it 

lefers to vnnd^ according to Rule XIII. 

KXERCISBS Iir SYNTAX. COITTIirUED. 
1. 
•• The moon is setting.** •* Mary was playing." 

** The son is rising.** ** I have been writing. 

* The trees are growing." •• I found him crying." 
** John was dancing.** ** I left him rejoicing.** 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 
" The rising sun cheers us.** 
550. Rising is a participial adjective, from the verb to me— * 
**Pres. rise; Jmp* rose; Perf,parL risen" — and belongs to sun^ by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IV SYITTAX CONTINUED. 

2. 

** The setting son reminds us of ** We view with pleasure the twink- 

declining years." ling stars." 

** The roaring winds alarm us." ** The roaring cataract strikes us 

**The rippling stream pleases with awe.** 

us." ** The laboring man should not bo 

* The singing-master visited me.** defrauded.** 

3. 
** Having dined, I returned to. ^Having slept, he recovered his 

school." strength.*' 

■* Having fought bravely, they were ** Having retired to rest, he was 

at last (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain.** 

■*John, having exercised too vio- **The thief^ having escaped, was 
lently, fainted.** never afterwards seen in that 

region.*' 

4 

** William returned, mortified at his ** A child lefl to follow his own in- 

loss.** clinations is most commoply 

*The stream, swollen by the rains, ruined." 

overflowed its banks.** ** Admired and applauded, he be- 

** The man accustomed to his glass came vain.'* 

seldom reforms." 

Will you parse the next lesron ? What kind of a participle is, ** Having 
WiH you parse rising', in the sentence, dined ?" 504. Why ? 504. 
** The rising sun?" 559. Why is it call- Who uined, in the phrase, "Having 
ed a participial adjective? ^ns. Because dined, I returned to school ?" 
it describes, like an adjective, and im- To what, then, does having din*d re- 
plies action, like a participle. fer ? Rule XIII. Will you now parm ih« 
Will you now parse the next lesson? remaining lessons ? 



<1.) JtUuthtn advorhiai pbran. 
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5. 

* A dissipated sou ^ieves his yoath into his own house, and 

parents." rendered to him deserved assis- 

** We must not neglect any known tance.** 

duty.** ** William befriended the deserted 

**My father took the forsaken man.** 

6. 

** The men, being fatigued by labor, feet, was severely and justly 

sought rest in sleep." punished.*' 

** William, being dismissed from col- **The tree, having beenvweiglied 

lege, retired to the country.** down for a long time by abim. 

** Thomas, after having been re- dance of fruit, at last (1.) fell to 

peatedly admonished to no efl the ground.** 

BVIiB ZZV. 

icdve partidpleSy from active-transitive verbs, govern the 
objective case. 

^^ James is beating John»^ 

560. Jphn is a proper noun, of the third person, sinoitlar 
NiTHBER, MASCULINE OENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and gOTcmed by heot' 
ingj by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 
1. 

•* John is striking William.** immediately set off for Boa- 

** Susan is studying her lesson.** ton.** 

** Mary has been repeating her les- " I spied the cat watching a 
son to her mother.** moose.*' 

**The teamster, seeing the stage ** Having given directions to his 
upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left his family 

it.*' and took the stage for Wash- 

"Having obtained my request, I. ington." 

" He delights in fighting.^'* 

561. Fighting is a participial noun, in the objectite case, and 
|rovemed by the preposition in, according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES in SYNTAX CONTINUED, 
1. 
** Job was exhausted by wrest- ** Job practises fencing daily. 

ling.*' "The instructor teaches reading, 

*'Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and spelling, in his 

sewing.** school.** 

•• Walter excels in writing. •* Whispering is forbidden in 

•* Fishing delights me.** school.'* 

** Beating John." Will you parse ingi Sl&X. Wliy isj^JUiK^called a par* 
Joknl 560. Beating 1 558. ticipial noun? ^n». Because it implies 

Will you parse the remaining exercises f^^^r^ ""^^ " participle, and has, also, 
in the lessoh above? thp sense of a noun. 

Will you parse the rest of the exercises 

" In fighting " Will you parse fight- in this less on ? 

"^ (1.) d«bu<bu«dT«rtii«IphniM. 



EXERCISES. 67 

3. 
562. " You will much oblige me by sending those books.'* 
Sptiding is a participial noun, in the objective cask, and 
governed by the preposition 6y, according^ to Rule X. 

Hooks is a common noun, of the third person, plural number, 
NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by the active par- 
ticiple sending^ according to Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IW SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** James derives pleasure from read- ** Mary's reading has been useful 
ing useful books." in improving her taste in cora- 

''John is above doing a mean ac- position." 

tion." ** I am discouraged from under- 

** Parents are pleased at seeing taking this study." 

the progress of their chil- ** A good instructer takes no delight 
dren." in punishing." 

The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
the before it, and the preposition of after it ; as, '* By the observing of truth, 
you will command respect." With equal propriety, however, it may be 
laid, '*By observing truth," &.C., omitting both the article and the pre- 
position. If we use the article without the preposition, or the preposition 
srithout the ardcle, the expression will appear awkward : hence, . 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used before, 
and the preposition of afler, participial nouns, or they should 
both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

**fiy the observing these rules, he **In the regarding his interests, 
will avoid mistakes." he neglected the pnblic af- 

^He prepared them for the event fairs." 

by the sending to them proper ** He was sent to prepare the way 
information." by preaching of repentance." 

« In writing of his letter, he made ** Keeping of one day in seven (1.) 
some mistakes." is required of Christians." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* William calls George." ** John will be punished for his 

** John's father will reward his in- insolence." 

dustry. •• We may improve under our in- 
" George's father's camag« passed ^^^^{^ /^^ choose." 

the tavern." «« u ,j , . , 

" II William return, he will be dis- *^He who would excel m learn- 

appointed." ^S* '"^^ "^ attentive to hi** 

"John has beaten his little brother books." 

most shamefully." " She begins to improve." 

"By fending tliofle books.** Will you Instead of saying, " By the observing 
parse sending? 562. bookt? 562. these rules," what should I say? Wliyf 

Will you parse the remaining exercises Note VIII. 

*°il!!™ ^Sl-/ .*« n««-«t ««rti«.«ni« Will you HOW psrse and correct Uie 

foS2?*467. participles eleroises under Nbte VIII. ? 

How may participles in ing be distin- Will you parse the promiscuous ezer- 

guished from other parts of speech of the eises in Syntax ? Next take those to b« 

same termination ? 500. written. 

(1.) Atram isft noMnl ■4jMtive, beloociac to iayt, •sdMitood, bf MetoL 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

563. Will ^ou compose a sentence, containing an active-transitive verb? 
One, containingr a neuter verb ? One, containing a passive verb ? One^ 
expressing the same sense as the last in an active form ? Will you com. 
pose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood ? One, in tljc sub> 
junctive mood? One, in the imperative mood? One, in the infinilive 
mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlative degree ? One, liav- 
ing the article an correctly used before a vowel 7 One, having an adjec- 
live in the positive degree that has in itself a superlative signification ? 
One, containing the relative tohote ? One, containing which 7 One, with 
what used as a compound pronoun ? One, having who used as an inter- 
rogative pronoun 7 One, having a verb in the subjunctive mood, common 
form? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense with 
the word truth contained in them ? One, with the word toistfom contain- 
ed in it ? One, with the word knowledge 7 One, with the word leam^ 
ing ? One, with the word ecienee ? 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence ? One about history 7 
One or more on the following subjects, namely, geogropAy, gardening, 
farme, orchards 7 

Will you fill up the following phrases with suitable words to make 

sense, namely, •* Industry — health ?*' ** By — we acquire 7" 

**In youth characters ?" "Arithmetic business?** 

•^Washington live hearts of his ?** 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

564. The verbs have, he, wiU and do, when they are unconnected with a 
principal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, ** We have enoueh ;*' *' I am grateful ;" '* He wills it to be so ;" 
" They do as they please.* In this view, they also have their auxiliaries ; 
as, '* I shall have enough ;" '* I wiU be grateful." &.c. 

565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from ths 
following account of them. 

566. Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with ereatei 
energy and positiveness ; as, **I do speak truth ;" "I did respect nim ;' 
" Here am I, for thou didst call me." They are of great use in negative 
(1.) sentences ; as, "Idonot fear ;" '* I did not write." They are tumoel 
umversally employed in asking questions ; as, " Does he learn 7" ** Did 
he not write 7" They someumes also supply (2.) the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
unnecessary ; as, ** You attend not to your studies as he does ,;." (i. e. *' as 
he attends," dtc.) ** I shall come, if I can ; but if I do not, please to 
excuse me ;** (i. e. " if I come not.") 

567. May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a thing; 
can and could, the power ; as, "It may rain ;" "I may write or read ', 
*' He misht have improved more than he has ;" *' He can write much bet- 
ter than he could last year." 

XLIX. Which are the auxiliary verbs? What effect have do and did in aen. 

S13. tences? 566. Give an example. 5G6. 

What is an auxiliary verb? 511. Will yon give an example in which itaa 

What a principal one?* repetition of the principal verb is un- 

When are have, be, will, and do princi- necessary ? 566. 

pal verlis? 504. Give an example of What do may and might express? 

each. 564. 567. 



(I) To fill up. • |!m> <j««(fcia k IS* 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 8f 

968. JHuMt ia sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessity ; as, 
'* We must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, and we mnst not pre- 
varicate." (1.) 

569. WiU, in the first person sinffuiar and plural^ intimates (2.) resolution 
and promising ; in the second and third person, it onlv foretells ; as, "I 
will reward the good, and willpunish the wicked ;" " We will remember 
benefits, and be gratefiil ;" ** Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;" 
** You, or they, will have a pleasant walk." 




I justice, 

account for their misconduct." The following passage is not translated (3.) 
according to the distinct and proper meanings of the words shall and will : 
'* Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and 
I will dwell m the house ol the Lord for ever." . It ought to be, **toiU 
follow me," and, *'I fW2 dwell." — The foreigner who, as it is said, fell 
into the Thames, and cried out, "I wnU be drowned! nobody shall help 
me !" made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

57L These observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs vUl and 

shall, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for when the sentence 

is interrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takes place : thus, 

• "I shall go," " You toill eo," express event (6.) only ; but, ** WtZZ you 

g> 7" imports intention ; and, " Shall I go 7" refers to the will of another, 
ut, '* He shall go," and, " Shall he go 7" both imply will ; expressing or 
referring to a command. 

572. When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these 
auxiliaries Ukewise undergoes (7.) some alteration; as the learners will 
readily perceive by a few examples : *' He shall proceed ;" '* If he shall pro- 
ceed ;" " You shall consent ; " If you shall consent." These auxiharies 
are sometimes interchanged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
to convey the same meaning of the auxiliary ; as, *' He wiU not return ;" 
*' If he shall not return ;" *' He shall not return ;" *' If h^tottt not return." 

573. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and should, obliga- 
tion ; but they both vary their import, and are often used to express sim^de 
event. 

574. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to t^ 
followmg 

sYxropsis. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, I do. I have. 

Imp. I did. I had. 

Per/. I have done. I have had. 

Plup. I had done. I had had. 

1 Put. I shall or will do. I shall or will have. -i 

2 PtU. I shall have done. I shall have had. 

What is the use of nuH ? 568. all the days of my life ; and I wi!) dwtS 

What does will intimate in the first in the house of the Lord for ever." 570. 

perron singular? plural? 560. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

example. 3BQ. In the second and third expression which the foreigner made 

perHons? 560. Give an example. 569. when he fell into the Thames? 570. 

What does shall intimate in the first What do c/ta/Z and tot/^ denote in inter- 
person? 570 Give an example. 570. / rotative sentences; as, "Shall I goT* 

In what particular is the translation of ** Will you go ?" 571. 

the following passage incorrect? **Sure* What do would and should primarily 

ly goodnHss and mercy shall follow me denote? 573. 

(I.) To iliun tl>e truth. (2.) Showt. (.<).) Ezpmwd. (C) Mauiof (6. Coatran 

t.J vmmx bappeiia. (l.i Suffcn. (8.) To Mcbuf* om kr Um o(b«. (9.) Is tba Ant plMS 
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675. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Preg, I ma^ or can do. I may or can have, 

/tnp. I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or ahoiUd 

should do. have. 

Perf. I may or can have done. I may or can have had. 

Plup. I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should 

should have done. have had. 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pre*. 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

576—1. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pr€8, Do you, or Do you do. Have you, or Do you have. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. To do. To have. 
Perf. To have done. To have had. 

578. ' PARTICIPLES. 
Pre9. Doing. Having. 
Perf. Done. Had. 
Comp. perf Having done. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective verbs are those which are used only in some 
of the moods and tenses. 

580. The following are the principal ones : 

Pre*. Tente. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle, 

May, Might, (Wantmg.) 

Can, Could, __ 

Will, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, 

Ought, Ought, . 

Quoth, — ^— 

581. Of these, ought and musty you perceive, are not varied. 

582. Ought and quoth are always used as principal verbs. Ought is the 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an 
infinitive ; as, ** He ought to study ;" ** He ought to have read." In this 
last example, ou^ht is in the imperfect; and in the first, it is in the present. 
This we determme by the infinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when 
the present infinitive iollows ou^hty ought is in the present tense ; but whea 
the perfect infinitive follows it, it is in the imperfect tense. 

583. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
or neuter signification. Thus, to flatten, when it signifies to make even or 
level, is au active-transitive verb ; but when it signifies to grow dull or in* 
sipid, it is an intransitive verb. 

Will you repeat the synopsis of do Which are not varied? 581. 

through all the moods ? of have ? How are ought and quolh always uaod f 

Will you conjugate do in the present 582. 

tense ? have in the perfect tense 7 How can you tell when ought is in the 

What is the perfect participle of do? present tense? 583. 

of have? the compound perfect of do ? of When is it in the impprfect tense ? SBL 

havo? Give an example of each tense. 582. 

L. What are def^tive verbs ? 579. When is to flatten transitive, and wbeo 

Will you mention the principal ones, Intransitive ? 583. 

run their imperfect tenses ? 580. How. then, are verba often used f SfA 
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584. A neuter or intransitive verb, by the addition of a preposition, ma^ 
become a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to smile is intransitive ; it 
cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be changed into 
the passive form. We cannot say, '* She smiled him," or, "He was 
smiled ;" but we say, very properly, " She smiled on him ;" ** He was 
smiled on by her." 

585. Prepositions affect the meaning of verbs m different ways. To coat 
means to throw; as, "He cast a stone at her." To cast up, however, 
means to compute; as, "He casts up his accounts." In all instances in 
which the preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should 
be considered a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objective 
case after them, still do not indicate the least degree of action; as, "I 
resemble my father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily recon- 
ciled by reflecting that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to 
its object. Of thb nature are the verbs retaiuy resemble^ own, have, &c. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs ; as, " John goes home to-night." Here 
^oes is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, " John is gone home," 
M gone is a neuter passive verb. Again, in the phrase, " Wilnam comes," 
comes is an intransitive verb ; and in the phrase, " William is come," it 
come is a neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
I. 
** William had had many advantages ** He has had many precious oppor- 
before he improved them in a tunities." 

proper manner.** ** John will do as his instrncter 

** A good scholar will not do what (1 .) directs.** 

is forbidden by his instructer.** ** He may have had time.** 

2. 
•• I own this book.'* " I cannot believe nim." 

** Charles resembles his parents.** ** His father does not hesitate to 
** He retains his place.** trust him.** 

3. 

** The farmer casts seed into the **" She smiles sweetly.** 
ground.** " She smiled on John.** 

** Tlie merchant casts up his ac- ** John was smiled on by fortune in 
counts oflen.*' every undertaking.** 

4. 

** The instructer has come.** ** Mary was gone before her mother 

" Our instructer has come.*' came." 

** William has gone to visit his **When they came to town, they 

parents.** made many purchases.** 

** Susan has gone.*' 

How can an intransitive verb be- Is resemhU^ strictly speaking, a transi. 

eome transitive ? 584. Give an example, live verb ? 586. 

584. Why does it admit an object after it? 

Wliat does to cast mean 7 585. 586. 

Meaning of to east up 1 585. There are several verbs of this class: 

When may the preposition be reckoned will you name some of them ? 586. 

a part of the verb 7 585. What is a neuter passive verb 7 567 

How should it be considered in pars- Give an example. 587. 

tag 7 585. Will you now parse the next lessons? 

0.) WML iHnAM far " Ibtt frUch,* or, •' th* thinff which." Apply BbIm V. VI. and VIII. 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles, adjec* 
tives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

589. Expressions like the following, namely, a few days ago, long since, 
none at all, at length, in vain, hy no means, a great deal, &,c., are denomi- 
nated adverbial phrases, when they are used to qualify verbs or participles, 
by expressing the manner, time or degree of acuon. 

590. The definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative degrees, to give tne expression more force ; as, 
.'* The more he walks, the better he feels." When the article is used in 
this sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial phrase, 
and be so considered in parsing. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in ly are ad- 
verbs. The reason of this is that ly is a contraction of the adverb like : 
thus, from manlike we form manly : gentlemanly is a contraction of gentle- 
manlike. — Hence, 

592. If you meet with a word ending hi Iv, implying in its signification 
the idea of like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and other 
adverbs, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain toe look for perfect happiness*'* 

593. In vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies look, accord- 
ing to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•* John has come again, but William ** William acted very nobly." 

has not" •* I will by no means consent." 

** Very many persons fail of haj^i- ** He wrote a long letter a few days 

ness." ago."(l.) 

** A vast many evils are incident to ** John was writing carelessly." 

man in his wearisome journej ** I have admonished her once and 

through life." again." 

** The instructress has at length ** A few days ago, there was much 

arrived." excitement in town." 

LI. What is the meaning of ttdverb ? When are they to be congidered ad* 

S38. verbial phrases? 589. 

To what is the adverb joined ? 588. u the article ike ever joined to an ad- 

For what purpose? 588. verb? 59a For what purpose ? 590. 

dt^s^'iTauali^y ?'ia "' P"^" °^ '^''^ What do the article and adverb form 

' Wi;icn;e?he??-588. insuchcases? 590. 

What is the definition of an adverb ? How is it to be considered in parsing ? 

588. «90- 

Are adverbs compared ?* How came most words ending in /y to 

Will you compare wisely? 235. soon? be considered adverbs? 591. Give an 

S34. example. 591. 

How are they compared? 236. How can we determine between words 

Will you compare the adverbs miuh? ending in /«, whether or not they are ad- 

well ? bad ? m ? 237. verbs ? 592. 

Some adverbs are not regular in their What rule do you apply when yoa 

comparison, will you name one? 237. parse an adverb? IX. 

Will you name four or five adverbial " In vain we look.'* Will you parse 

pbrue^? 589. «n vain? 593. 

(1.) Jtjtmdayi c ^ at adyrbiil pbfw • 8m q««ttaa to 894, ' 
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NoTB IX. To qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns, 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" William writes good.*** " Harriet dresses neat** 

** Sasan studies diligent** ** On conditions suitably to liis rank.** 

■* He speaks fluently and reasons ** He speaks correct** 

correct" " Mary sings admirable.** 

** John writes tolerable well, but " He writes elegant'* 

readst miserable.** ** He reads and spells very bad.*' 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound active- 
transitive verb 7 One, having a neuter-passive verb? 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a lUm? Two or more, 
about sheep ? Two or more, about a eow ? One, about an ox ? One, about 
a dog ? One, about a cat ? One, about Africans ? One, about Indians 7 
One, about^sAes? One, about steam-boat disasters? One, about stage 
accidents? 



LII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

595. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
the relation between them. 



" to lotiAdraw." But the preposition more frequently occurs after the vprb, 
and separate from it; as, '*to cast up/* " to fall on.** The sense oi the 
verb, m this case, is also materially afiected by the preposition. -- 

598. The prepositions after y before, above, beneath, and several others, 
sometimes appear to be adverbs, and mav be so considered; as, "They 
had their reward soon after;" "He diea not long 6c/bre;" "He dwells 
idtove s" but if the noun time or place be added, they lose their adverbial 
form ; as, " He died not long before" [that time] , &.c. 

599. There is a peculiar propriety in distmgiiishing the correct use of the 
different prepositions. For illustration, we will take the following senten> 
ces : " He walks with a staff &y moonlight ;'* "He was taken by stratagem, 
and killed with a sword.*' Put the one preposition for the other, and say. 

Will you next pane tbe remaining ez< compounded 7 590. Give an example 
•rcises f 596. 

When sbould we use adverbs t Note where is the preponition more fre- 

*^*.Tw ji .. • » . rir quently placed f 596. Give an example. 

When adjectives t Note IX. s^ 

.hil^l'll*nT^Tn'!.niI?S''* ^*'''" " ^111 you name four prepositions which 

this sentence incorrect /• «_ „-_i ;...«.„«.». .«.JL.iT«, k^ .^....k. « 

Will you now parse and correct the re- 1X0"*"^ »"»t«nces appear to be adverbs I 

maining exercises ? ,' ^^ . _. j . * 

LI I. What is the meaning of prepori- How may they be converted into pre. 

11^7^4, positions again 7 59& 

What are prepositions ? 585. *' He walks by a staff with moonlight.** 

Will you repeat the list 7 247. Will you correct this sentence, and then 

With what are verbs not unfirequently repeat the phrase 7 



• rorfba idieetiTe good, we iboald ue tiM adverb umIL wcordiai to Note IX. 

tibnf«afraMwitb/oAnaiidenttMd.ud ia, Ihiwslbn, eooMdad widi wrOv bf tke wnJtnetiaB tel, ifra* 
«U7 to Rule XL 
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" He walks 6y a stafT unlh moonUeht ;*' *' He was taken with stratagem, 
and killed by_ a sword;" and it will appear that they differ in signiiication 
more ^an one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Prepositions govern the objective case* 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^^ John lives within his income^ 

600. Within is a preposition. 

Income is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, NEUTER gender, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by icithin^ ac- 
cording to Rule X. 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX CONTIirUED. 

**ThonaaB made his fortune by in- He made the sun to shine by 

dustry.*' day, and the moon (1.) to give 

** Susan labors with her needle for light by night.** 

a livelihood.'* ** Beneath the oak lie acorns lit 

** Respecting that affair, there was great abundance.** 

a controversy.** " John, who is at all times watch- 

** In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it attend to that concern.** 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable prepositions 

to make sense 7 ** John was — the house when he was seized a 

fit*' ** The busy bee — summer provides food — the approaching winter 
— the prudence — a rational being.*' 

Will you supply the objects to the following? ** James was catch- 
ing ." ** He was beating — -.** "He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to tlie following ? was 

running." •* was dancing." 

Will you supply verbs in tne following? **A dutiful child his 

parents.** •♦ Grammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about boyg 7 One, about 
whales ? One, about snaket ? One, about foxes ? One, about parents 7 
One, about brothers ? One, about sisters 7 One, about uncles 7 One, about 
aunts 1 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con- 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to nnak j 
but one. 

Will you repeat the rule reBp«cting the What is a siinple sentence 1 353. Give 

guvernment ofnouns by prepositions ?X. an example. A compound seotenoel 

" John lives within his income." Will S56. Give an example, 
you parse within 1 600. income 7 600. Why called compound ? tHA. 

Will you now take the remaining ex- LIU. Meaning; of conjunction 7 957. 
ercises to be parsed; after which, those What is a conjunction ? u^2. 
to be written 7 Meaning of copula tite ? 'HA. 

(t.) The MOW h, *• H« made th« Baeoo." JTem, Om, to in the oMwtiv* cih, govtinml bv modi aMtanAMdl 
udeoBaMlBdwitbnin,b]raal«ZL ' 



INTERJECTIONS. •* 

603. Relathre pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to ronnect sen- 
fences ; as, ** Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord.'* 

604. Conjunctions very often unite /sentences when thev appear to unite 
only words; as, in the following sentences: *'Duty ana imorest forbid 
vicious indulgences." '* Wisdom or folly governs us." Kach of these 
forms of expression contains two sentences, namely, the firsi. " Duty for- 
bids vicious indulgences;" '* Interest forbids vicious indulgences:* the 
second, " Wisdom governs us ;" ** Folly governs us." 

Biriiza zz. 

Conjunctions connect verbs of the same mood and tense^ 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

605. " William writes and ciphersJ'^ 
And is a copulative conjunction. 

Ciphers is a rbqular active iNTRANfliTiVB terd, from tho verb 
to cipher — ** Pres, cipher; /m;)er/*. ciphered ; Per, part, ciphered. 
1. I cipher; 2. You cipher; 3. He or William ciphers" — made in the 

indicative mood, PBESENT tense, third PERSON SINOULAR, EOd 

agrees with William understood, and is connected to unrites by the 
conjunction and^ agrreeably to Rule XL 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** John ciphers rapidly, and reads ** Though he is lively, yet he is nol 

correctly." too volatile." 

** If we contend about trifles, and ** If he has promised, he should aet 

▼iolcntlj maintain our opin- accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few ** He denied tliat he circulated the 

friends." report" 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

606. Will you compose a sentence containing the conjunction if? One, 
containing and 7 As many sentences as there are conjunctions which 
follow; each sentence containing one? Although, Unless, For, Be. 
cause. Therefore, Or, Neither, Nor, 

Will you compose a sentence about Jackson ? One, about Clay ? One 
about Jtfonroe 7 One, about Madison 7 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 



of the speaker. 



What is the use of the copulative con- Do conjunctions ever connect senten- 

juncti«)n ? 365. cea when they appear to connect words 

Will you repeat the list of copulative only 1 604. Give an example. 604. 

'**iVr.'"?i**"*!,-^'''* ,i . .#.•««, " William writes and ciphers." Will 

What does dtajunetivemgmfy ? 871. you parse and ? 605. ciphers ? 005. 

What does the disjunctive conjunction ' --,;„ „^.. . ,. „„,, .„„„ .,i,^ ,k- 

connect? *'74 '^*" y®**' "" '"* "^*' place, take the 

\V::i you repeat the list of them 1 275. "®^^!A° ^™ f ""^"^ *"** ^i^ntteii, and 

What is the rule for connecting words **"*!^ ®[.J?*".^ ^ .^ , 

Sy 2.ihjnnciion8 7 XI. I'lV. What is the meaning of 

What other words, besides conjunc- j^ction f 283. 

(ions a'ld prepositions eounect? 603. What are iuterjectiuus ? 607. 
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608. We do not eay, "Ah, I!" "Oh, I!" bat, "Ah, me!" "Oh, 
me !** using the objective case after the interjection. The pronoun here 
spoken of, you perceive, is of the first person : hence, 

NoTB X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the objec- 
tive case, after the interjections Oh! O I ah! &c. 

609. We say, " O thou persecutor T* " Oh, ye hypocrites!" " O thoj 
who'dwellest," &c.: hence, 

Note XL The interjections O! oh! and ah ! require the 

nominative case of pronouns in the second person. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

610. " Ahy me! I must perish:' 

Ah is an iNTERjBcnoir. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, sinoui^r, objbo- 
TiTE CASE, and governed by oA, agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

^'O, thou (1.) who hast murdered **Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

thy friend !" deaf (3.) to the calls of duty 

••O, thou who hearest prayer !" and honor." 

'*Ah, me I must I endure all **0h! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

this ?'* with so many blessings." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing alai ? One, containing 
ch ? One, about volcanoes 7 One, about lakes 7 One, about islande 7 One^ 
about Webster the statesman ? One, about a good scholar 7 One, about a 
poor scholar 7 One, about a good instrueter 7 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. ArrosiTiON, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns m the 
same case. 

613. When I say, '* John the mechanic has come,*' I am speaking of 
only one person; the two nouns, John and mechanic, both meaning or 
referring to the same person ; consequently they are put, by apposition, in 
the same case : hence, 

When two or more nouns, in the same sentence, signify 
the same thing, they are put, by apposition, in the same 
case. 

Will you repeat from the list six inter. Will you now take the remaining ex* 

{ections? 285. ercises to be parsed and written 1 

How may an inteijection generally be LV. Meaning of apposition 7 612. 

known? 286. ** John the mechanic.'* How man> 

" Ah, me !** In what case is m« ? 610. persons are here spoken of? 613. Should, 

What rule or note applies to m«? X. then, the two nouns, John and *»*• 

" O thou," &c. What note applies to ehanie, be in the same, or a diflfereot 

thou? XI. case? 613. 

" Ah, me t" Will you parse ahl tul What is the rule for this atreementl 

SIO. XV. 



(1.) For IJhou, ftpply Note XL {%) AfiVM witti tAou, b]r Svl* !▼. 

(S.) Bdonp to tfK^ br anl* HT. (4.) Apply Bute IV. 
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EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

614. " Webster the statesman has left us.^ 
Statesman is a common noun, mascuune obnder, third person, 

MNouLAR NUMBER, NOMINATIVE CABE, and put io apposition with Web- 
ster, by Rule XV. 

EXERCISES IN STNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** John the Baptist was beheaded.** ** Cicero, the orator, flourished in 

** David, the thief^ was apprehend- the time of Catiline, the con. 

ed." spirator." 

** Johnson, the bookseller, has failed ** I visit Thompson, the professor, 

in business." often." 

**I consulted Williams, the law- *^John, the miller, died yester- 
yer." day." 

2. 
** If John will not go, I will go my- ** We will inspect the goods our- 

self." (1.) selves." 

** You yourself are in fault" ** I, I am the man who committed 

** They themselves were mistaken." the deed." 

Rtmark 1. — For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in 
case, it agrees with it in number and person also. 

*• I, Alexander, by the >grace of God, ** We, the representatives of the 
emperor of all the Russians, people of these colonies, do 

promulgate this law." make this declaration." 

Remark 2.— When one noun describes or quaUhes another, the one so 
qualifying becomes an adjective in sense, and ma^ be so considered io 
parsing. Accordingly, Tremontt in the phrase, '* Iremont House," is an 
adjecuve belonging to House^ by Rule IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** The Marlborough Hotel is situated ** John Dobson was in town yester- 

in Washington-street." day." 

^ The firm of Messrs. Williams & ^ John Johnson, the blacksmith, has 

Sons, has failed." broken his leg." 

Remark 3. — When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing ar^ 
separated by verbs ; as, " Webster is a statesman," it is customary to 
apply one or more of the following rules : 

1. Any verb may have ike tame case after it as before it, tohen both worde 
refer to the same thing. 

2. The verb TO BE, through aU its variationSt has the same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. 

* Webiter tbe statesman.** Will you ** Tremont House.** What part of 

parre statesman 1 QIA. speech is Tremont? Remark 2. n<i\v 

Will you uow parse the succeeding ex- used here? Remark S. Will you p4ir>^« 

erci^es? it in full? 

" I will ^ myself.** Will you parse Will you now parse all the exerciftus 

myself f under Remark 2? 

Uow is the compound pffrsemal pro- What is the rule or rules usually civ- 

Kr>un formed in tbe singular ? 386. How en for parsing statesman, in the ptir;tK«4 

II the plural? 38t>. " Webster is a statesman?" Remark X 

When one noun is put in apposition 1, 2, 3, 4. 
with another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do Webster and 

agree with it 7 Remark 1. statesman both mean or refer to the same 

Will you now parse the next exer- person? In what case, then, ought they 

lises ? to be ? G13. By what rule ? XV. 

(\.) JhTyMt/ u ft eeoDoud panontl pnMwan, lint penoo, siBcular, M&iBaiiTe one, vud yoX\a ii|>|MMitiM 
van /. bT Ral« ZV 
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3. Passive verhs of naming ^ judging, ^. have the same ease after tkem ae 
before them, 

4. Neuter verbs have the same case after them as before them. 

6 If). I'lie foregoing rules, in the opinion of the writer, are wholly anne> 
cessary, tending merely to confuse the mind of the learner by requinng him 
to make a distinction in form, when there exists none in principle. In cor- 
roboration of this fact, Mr. Murray has the following remark : — 

617. '* By these examples it appears, that the verb to be has no govern- 
ment of case, but serves m all its forms as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases, which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next be- 
fore and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more 
intelligible by observing that the words, in the cases preceding and following 
the verb to be, may be said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the 
sentence, ' I understood it to be him,* the words it and him are in apposi 
tion ; that is, they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
1. 
^ Webster is a statesman.** 



618. 



•* John is a good* scholar.'* 

** William will become a distinguish- 
ed and valuable citizen.** 

" She walks a queen.'* (1.) 

"He is styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) 
of London.** 

•* He was named John.** (1.) 



" She moves a queen.'* (L) 

** Julius Cesar was that Roman gen- 
eral who conquered the Gauk.** 

"Tom struts a soldier.** (1.) 

" Will sneaks a scrivener.** 

".Claudius Nero, Caligula*s uncle, 
a senseless fellow, obtained the 
kingdom.** 



" Susan took her to be Mary.'* (L) 
"I took him to be John (2.) Og- 

den.** 
" We at first took it to be her, but 

aflerwards were convinced that 

(3.) it was not she." 
" He is not the person who (4.) it 

seemed he was.** 
" I uiiderstood it to be him (I.) who 



is the son of Mr. (2.) John 
Quincy (2.) Adams.** (1.) 
" She is not now the person whom 
they represented her (1.) to 
have been.** 
*' Whom (5.) do you fancy them to 

be?** 
" The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince.*' 

Remark 3. — It not unfrequently happens that the connecting verb is omit- 
ted ; as, " They made him captain ;'* that is, to be captain. 

3. 
" They named him John.** " They proclaimed him king.** 

" The soldiers made him gen- ^' His countrymen crowned him em- 
eral.'* peror.** 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED 
" It might have been him, (6.) but " She is the person who I under 



there is no proof (7.) of it." 
"Though I was blamed, it could 

not have been me." 
** I saw ono who I took to be she.** 



stood it to have been.** 
•• Who do you think me to be?" 
" Whom do men say that 1 am ?" 
" Whom think ye that I am ?** 



What office does the verb to be perform 
between cases ? 617. 

Are the cases next before and after it, 
alike, or different? 617. 

What is the opinion of Mr. Mnrray 
respecting the cases before and after ta 
be ? 617. 

How does be think it and him should 



be parsed in the phrase, " I understood it 
to be him ?" 617. 
WiH you now parse lessons 1, 2, and 3 1 
Is the verb to be always expressed ? Re- 
mark 3. Give an example. Remark 3. 
Will you now take the sentences to b« 
parsed and corrected ; also, those to be 
written ? 



(2.) Bsotark 2. (3.) ConiunctioB. (4.) IVTio \n put in arpoftlion wjih ^«« 

tv'Rule X^ (&) Whom ureei with tham, by Bute XV (6.) ffim ibuald be A< to kjctm wiUi it. '^ 

•Mdiiv to R«l« ZV. (7.) A|iplr Ruk VL 



{!.) Apply Rule XV. 
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6a0. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will jou compoBe a sentence having nouns in apposition 7 One, having^ 
nouns in apposition, but separated by a verb ? One, having a noun used as 
an adjective 7 

Will you construct a sentence having in it the word who 7 One, having 
whose 1 One, having whom ? One, having what 7 One, having that 7 One* 
having man? One, having woman? One, having 5oy 7 One, having girUt 
One, having parerUt 7 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

621. To address signifies to speak to; as, "James, your father haf 
eome." The name of the person addressed most always be of the second 
person ; and a noun in this situation, when it has no verb to aeree with it, 
and is wholly disconnected with the rest of the senteace, is said to be inde- 
pendent. Uence, 

Airiizi zvz. 

When an address is made^ the name of the person or thing 
addressed is in the nominative case independent. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

622. " Johriy will you assist me .^" 

John is a proper noun, of the second person, singular number^ 

MASCULINE gender, and NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT, aCCOrdiog tO 

Rule XVI. 

EXERCISES IV SYNTAX CONTINUED. 



" My lords, (1.) the time has come **Rurua, you must improve yoot 

when we must take some de- time." 

cisive measures.** " Gentlemen of the jury*" 

•• In making this appeal to you, my "James, (1.) study (2.) your book." 

fellow-citizens, I rely entirely " William, do try to get your lesson 

on your candor.*' to-dav." 

2. 

••Boys, attend to your lessons.** "My dear children, let no root of 

''Girls, come into school.** bitterness spring up among 

" Did you speak to me, girls ?** you.** 

LVI. " James, your father has come." When if a noun independent 1 621. 

Which word here is the name of the per- What is the rule for a noun put inde> 

son addressed ? pendently? XVI. 

What is the meaning of to address t In the sentence, "John, wili you assist 

121. me ?** will you parse John 7 622. 

Of what person is a noun when an Will you neii parse the rest of tht 

address is made 7 621. exercises in this rule ? 

(1. ) aate XVI. (8.) Impenb** OMiod. and acrm ^itb Omt or ym «o<«loe4, by ftvto Va 
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LVII. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

623. In the phrase, *' The sun being risen, wo set sail," the first clauM 
of the sentence, namely, "The sun being risen," has nothing to do with 
the remainder : the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken togetlior, 
be said to be in the nominative case independent ; but as we have already 
one case of this nature, we will, for the sake of making a distinction, call 
(his (the noun joined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. Henc^ 

Bvi-a zvzz. 

A noun oi* pronoun before a participle, and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative case 
absoliUe. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

"The sun (1.) being risen, (2.) we ** Wellington having returned to 

departed.** England, iranquillity was re- 

** Egypt being conquered, Alexander stored to France.*' 

returned to Syria.** ** Bonaparte being conqaered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored.** 

lost** **The conditions being observed, 

**The soldiers retreatisg, victory the bargain was a mutual 

was lost** benefit** 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^ Him (3.) ofily excepted, who was **Him being destroyed, the r»- 

a murderer.** maining robbers made their 

* Her being dismissed, the rest of escape.** 
the scholars behaved weU.** 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — A verb in the infinitive mood is sometimea 
placed independently ; as, ** To be frank, I own I have injured 
you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ To confess the truth, I was in ^ To tell the plain truth, I persuaded 

fault** him to sUy.** 

''To display his power, he oppres- **To convince you, I will continut 

sed his soldiers.** here till you return.** 

LVII. ** The sun being riien, we Bet LVIII. "To confess the truth, I 

Mil." How many words in this sen- was," ^. How is to eenfut used 7 — 

tenee, used independently, are taken to< Note XII. 

gather ? 693. WThat is the rule for it ? Note XII. 

K?^?Jl»','£i^''^" denominated thecase ^^.^ j, ,^^ i„fi„|,ive mood used ftirl 



absolute? 023. 



479. 



What is the rule for thecase absolutel How many tenses has it T 538. 

VfxXl you now take the parsing exer- What is its usual sign ? 517. 

cines under Rule XVII., and then the Will yau now parse the exercises un- 

sentences to be corrected ? der Note XII.? 



II.) Ib Um nominatiTe can kbiolute wiUi htimg nwn, bjr Rule XVll. (S.) Roto XI H. 

(9.) WbM « Doua ii in the cm ftbwiule, it sltfuld be in Om Bomiuitivtt cu*. Him itoiiU thmntm •« k», 

V Rqu xvn. 
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" To pfav in pleasant." What is pleasant f " To play." The infinitive 
to play is, then, the nominative case to is. " Thou shah not kill, is required 
of all men." What is required? " Thou shah not kill." The verb is rer 
quired, then, agrees with " Thou shalt not kill," as its nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — The infinitive mood, or part of a 

sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb of 

the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

**To excel requires much ezer- *'Thou shalt not kill, is the com 

tion.** mand of God." 

**To abandon friends will sink a "Honor thy father and thy mo- 
man's character." ther, is required of all men." 
**To practise religion is our du- **To write a fair hand requires 
ty." practice.** 
Remarh 1.— To excd, is the nominative case to requires^ by Note XIII. 
and requires agrees with to excels by Rule VII. In parsing, " Thou shalt 
not kill," we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is 
considered the nominative to is required^ by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is fi-equently the object 
of a transitive verb ; as, " Boys love to play." What do boys love ? " To 
play." The object of hve^ then, is to play. " Children do not consider 
BOW much has been done for them by their parents." Consider whatf 
*^ How much has been done for tKem by their parents ;^^ including for the 
object of the verb the whole phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may 
have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when there is 
no noun, either expressed or understood, to which the adjective 
may belong. 

628 EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To see the sun is pleasant** ** Defraud not thy neighbour, is 
"To practise virtue will be produc- binding on all** 

tive of happiness.** ** To do good to our enemies, is not 
." To be ridiculed is unpleasant** natural to our hearts.** 

Remarks. — Pleasant agrees with, " to see the sun,'* by Note XIV. Bind- 
ing agrees with, " Defraud not thy neighbour,** by the same authority. To 
it apply Rule VII. ; to sun. Rule VIIL ; to the infinitive to see, Note XIII. 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitive governed 
by a participle ? One, using an infinitive after a noun ? One, describing 
the manner oT playing baUl One, or more, on the manner of playing 
tag 7 One, on the duty of children to mind their parents? One, or more, 
on industry 7 One, on the business you intend to pursue for life ? 

•• To play ia pleasant.** What is plea- Since we have a rule for to love, as a 

sant ? What, then, is the nominative to verb, there is no necessity for considering 

is ? €26-1. Rule ? Note XI 11. it the object in parsing : what rule, then, 

" Thou shalt not kill, 19 required of all will you apply to it 7 XIT. 

men." What is required? Will you name an example in which 

What is the nominative to 19 r«9«tr«i 7 there is part of a sentence used as the 

flS&-l. Rule ? Note XIII. object of a verb? 637. Remark 2. 

Will you now parse the remaining ex- "To see the sun is pleasant.** Will 



I under this rule 7 you parse pleasant 7 to see 7 the 7 sun t isf 

** Boys love to play.** What is the ob* Will you now parse the remaintag •* 
Jaot of I»v0 7 eS7. Remark S. ereises under Note XIV. 
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LIX. 

630. In the phrase, " John and James are here," the sense is, that " John 
tnd James are both here ;" two persons are therefore spoken of, which ren* 
ders it necessary to use the plural verb are, to agree with two nouns which 
individually ore singular : hence, 

BU-ZiZI ZVZZZ. 

Tho or more nouns or pronouns, of the singular number^ 
connected togetlier by awd, either expressed or unde?-- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'• William and James run." " John and Joseph can get their 
** Mary and Harriet study, and they lessons." 

will therefore excel." *• Time and tide wait for no 
* You and I are in fault." man." 

** John and Thomas say they intend ** My coat and pantaloons were 

to study Latin." made by Watson." 

Semarks. — TTtZZiom is one of the nominatives to the verb run. James m 
in the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun IVU- 
iiam, by Rule XI. Bun agrees with WUliarn and James, by Rule XVIII. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Mary and her cousin has come." ** The farmer and his son is in 
** You and I makes progress in our town." 

studies." ** Susan and her sister is deceitfuL** 

'*Life and health is both uncer- ** William and John both writes a 

tain." good hand." 

i2«»iarA».— For has come, we should read have come, that the verb may be 

5Iural, when it has two nominatives connected by and, according to Rule 
:vin. 

Exception 1. — When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, 
which refer to the same person or thing, the verb must be singular ; as, 
** Pliny the philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science." 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** That superficial scholar and ** In that house live a great and 

critic have given new evi. distinguished scholar and states- 

dence of his misguided judg- man." 

mcnt" "Mr. Cooper, the sailor and novel- 

•• There go a benevolent man and ist, visit La Fayette, the patriot 

scholar." and philanthropist." 

LIX. When I say, " John and James Will you parse the succeeding exer. 

are here," of how many persons do I cises ? 

speak? " Pliny the philosopher and naturalist 

Should we, then, use M or are ? 690. has greatly enriched science." Why 

What is the rule for are? XVIII. should we use has, in this sentence, in- 

Will you now parse the exercises un- stead of have? Exception I. 

tfer Rule XVLII.7 "That superficial scholar and critk 

*• William and James run." Will you have pivcn." Why is have given incor* 

parse IVilliam in full? and? James? red? Exception 1. 

'uri? What is the rule for has eonu? £zcep< 

Will you parse the next exercises 7 tion 1. 

**Mary and her cousin baa eome."— Will you correct and parse ths 

Whj u this incorrect 7 C3S. ing exercises 7 
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Exeeptum 2. — When two or more nouns in the singular, connected by and, 
bftTe etuA or eeery joined with them, the verb must be in the singular number : 
as, " Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed. 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

^ Every man, and every woman, ** Each man and each woman, were 

and every child, were taken." particularly alluded to in the 

** Every tree, stick and twig, were report of the affair." 
consumed." 

Semark. — Wercy in the first of these examples, should be changed for wot, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the same in effect as if one person only was spoken of. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plural 

noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, " Every 

hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•* Every twenty-four hours afford to "Every four years add another day 
us the vicissitudes of day and to the ordinary number of days 

night'* in a year. 

Remark. — Afford , in the example above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affordsy in the singular number. The reason of this is, that ** every twenty- 
four hours," signifies a single period of time, and is, therefore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

Note XVI. — A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant; as, "The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, the 
verb should be singular ; as, " The council was composed 
wholly of farmers." 

Eemarks. — In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb were divided, 
because we refer to the individuals composing the council ; but if no allusion 
of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 
should have used the singular verb, according to the common rule ; as, " The 
council is composed wholly of farmers." 

We apply to council, in the first example, Notb XVI.; to v>ere divided, 
the same note ; and to council, and was compost in the second example, 
Rules VI. and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** The council were divided in their " My people do not consider.** 

sentiments." "The multitude eagerly pursue 

*A part of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief good." 

dered." 

In tlie first example, under Exception " The council were divide«i." Why 

t, why use was destroyed, rather than nol toas? Note XVI. Reinarka. Rule? 

joere destroved? Exception 3. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises When is a noun called collective 7 30fi. 

andt*r this exception, after having cor- In what circumstances would it hp 

reeled them? proper to use the singular verb? Note 

" Every twenty-four hours afford to XVI. Give an example, 

us." VVhat does "every twenty-four How do you parse cotinet77 Note XVI. 

hours" signify, one (leriod of time, or Remarks. IVore divided? Note XVI 

more? What is wrong, then? Why? Remarks. Was compoatd, in the second 

DOS. Remark. example? Note XVI. 

What is the rule for this ? Note XV. Will you now parse and correct the 

Will yoh comet and parse the other remaining exercises under this note f 
example? 
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637. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
** My )teopIe doth not consider." **The committee was divided in 

** The people rejoices in that which their sentiments, and has re- 

flhoald give it sorrow. ** ferred the business to a g^enerml 

**The multitude rushes to certain meeting.** 

destruction.** 



LX. 

638. Negative means denying; and affirmative, asserting or declaring 
positively. A sentence in wHich something is denied is a negative one, and 
a sentence in which something is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affirm- 
ative one. " Vice de^des us," ia an affirmative sentence, and " Labor 
does not injure us," is a negative one. Notf nothing, none at aU, by no 
means, no, in no voise, neither, no, none, (^r., are negative terms. 

The phrase, "I have nothing^," has one negative, and means, *'I have 
not anv thing." The phrase, "1 have not nothing," cannot mean the same 
as ** I nave nothing," but must mean, on the contrary, " I have something." 
This last, you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and signifies the same aa 
the foregomg one, *'I have not nothing." Two negatives, therefore, are 
equal to an ufirmative. Hence, 

BVZ.B ZZZ. 

Tux> negatives in the same sentence^ are equivalent to 
an affirmative, 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He spends all the day in idleness, ** Be (L) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 

and I cannot prevail on him to no shape nor semblance of dis- 

do nothing.** guise.** 

** He cannot get no employment in ** He is so (4.) indolent, that he wiU 

town." not do nothing.** 

** I cannot by no means consent" " I did not say nothing.** 

** I shall not take no interest in the ** He cannot do nothing acceptable 

affiiir.** to John. 

•• I never studied no grammar.** 

Remarks. — For nothing, in the above examples, read anything, in accord- 
ance with Rule XIX. 

LX. What is the meaning of ne^a(tv« 7 What is "T have not nothing** equal 

638. affirtRativef 638. to in expression 7 638. 

What is a negative sentence ? 638. What, then, can we say of two nega- 

An affirmative one? 638. Give an ex- tives? Rule XIX. 
ample of each. Will vou next take the exercises under 

Will you name a few negative terms? Rule X\X ? 
638. What is a noun? 4. article? 35a 

How many nenr^tives has the phrase adjective? 363. pronoun? 38K verb? 

**I have nothing," and what does it 438. participle? 49a adverb? 588. 

mean ? 638. preposition ? 505. conjunction ? 60^ 

Meaning of *'I have not nothing"? interjection? 607. common noun? 301. 

638. proper noun ? 303. definite article ? 80. 

How many negatives has it ? indefinite article ? 83. 

What kind of a sentence is " I have How many properties in grammar have 

something"? 638. nouns? 308. How many have verba?* 

:i .) Be lignt* with thou or you aiuientood, by Rale VU 

/2 ) For nor. nad and. 

(3.) 7ViJkeitinth8iinpflntiTeiBood.ajidacreMwitb(AouoriMi(VBdaratood,aBd b thanCoraeonMlidtoH 

(A.) AdTMb. 

•Mood, teoM, aambfr, and penea. 



EXERCISES. 



10ft 



€40. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



* Deep riven move with silent ma- 

jesty; but small brooks are 
noisy." 

* Deeds are fruits; words are but 

leaves." 
>* It is a bad horse indeed that will 

not carry his own provender.** 
'*The hog never looks up to him 

who threshes down the acorns.** 
^*Add not trouble to the griefs 

worn heart** 

* If the counsel be good, it is no 

matter who gives it.'* 
** By others* faults wise men correct 

their own.** 
"When the world says you are 

wise and good, ask yourself if 

it be true.** 
" Sin and misery are constant com* 

panions.** 



** Power discovers the disposition of 

man.'* 
** Quarrels are easily begun, but 

with difficulty ended.** 
** Force without forecast is of little 

worth.** 
** Rome was not built in one day.** 
**In youth and strength think of 

old age and weakness.** 
** All are not saints who go to 

church.** 
**To say well is good, but to do 

well is better.** 
**No fear should deter us from 

doing good.** 
** Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 

cloak.*' 
** Say what is well, but- do wjiat if 

better.** 



641. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



Will yon compose one sentence describing the business of an inHnic* 
ter ? One, the business of a doctor 7 One, the business of a lawyer? One, 
of a dentist ? One, of a Burgeon ? One, of a farmer 7 One, of a blafik- 
gmith ? One, of a miller 7 One, of a merchant 1 One, of a grocer 1 One, 
of an apothecary 7 One, of a legislator 7 One, of a judge ? One, of a 
colonel 7 One, of a captain ? One, of a general 7 One, of an agent in a 
factory ? One, of the directors of a bank f 



LXI. 

642. When I sav, *'He taught me grammar,*' 1 mean, **He taught 
grammar to me: grammar^ then, is the object of the verb, and me is 
governed by the preposition to, understood. In the first example, we have 
two objective cases after the verb taught ; and since there are many instan- 
ces like the preceding, in which transitive verba are followed by two objec- 
tive cases — hence the following, 



How many participlefi are there?* 
Whnt are they ? 500, 502, 504. 

When is a verb active? 4:t0. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
sitfve ? 441. Uow may it be known ? 
154. 

Will you decline 17 thou,7 ke? $hef 
it? 127. 

or what person is 77 my? tw 7 their f 
you ? 127. 

What is mood? 451. the indicative? 
452. potential? 4.'>.^ subjunctive? 456. 
innnitive? 479. imperative? 472. How 
many tenses baa the indicative? 525. 
MibJuDCtive? 526. potential? 537. in- 
anit i ve T SB8, imperative ? 529. What 



are the signs of the present tense? 51€ 
imperfect? 520. perfect? 521. pluper- 
fect? 522. first future? 523. second fa- 
ture? 524. 

Will you now parse the promiscuoua 
exercises ? 

Will you next take the sentences to be 
written ? 

LXI. ** He taught me grai&mar.** 
What does this mean ? 642. What, then, 
is the object of the verb, and by what is 
grammar governed ? 042. By what is ms 
governed? 642. 

How many objective cases, then, IbS- 
low the verb Uugkt ? 64S. 



1(W 



ElfGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Two objective cases, the one of a person, and the other 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking, 
teaching, giving, ^c; a preposition being under- 
stood. 

He taught me grammar,'*^ 

RemarTc 1. — ^In the foregoing example, me and grammar are both govern- 
ed by taught, according to Rule XX. 

EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

"My instructer gave me a valu- 
able book, for my attention to 

study." 

" She forbade him the presence of 
the emperor." 

"The French denied him the 
privilege of an American citi- 
len." 



frl3. 



" He taught me grammar." 

" William asked me some ques- 
tions." 

'*My mother wrote me a precious 
letter in the month of May." 

" They allowed him his seat in 
Congress." 

" John gave me a detailed account 
of Uie whole transaction." 



LXII. 

644. The natural construction of the passive voice requires the object of 
the active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb ; as, ** Ho 
taught me grammar ;" " Grammar was taught me." In some few instan- 
ces, just the reverse takes place; as, "I was taught grammar;" here the 
object, g'<'ammar, is placed after the verb : we therefore derive the following 

BU-Z.S ZZZ. 

An objective case may follow passive verbs of asking, 
teaching, and some others ; as, " I was taught gram* 
mar." 

9:^ Apply to / Rule VI. ; to vxu taught. Rule VII. ; to grammar, Ruli 
XXI. I 

645. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** John taught me music" " I was taught grammar." 

* Music was taught me by John." "The presence of the emperor was 
" A question was asked me." forbidden Theresa." 

" Theresa was forbidden the pre- " Reading is taught in almost every 
sence of the emperor." school." 



What rule is given for cases of this 
de^riptinn ? XX. 

By wliat are me and grammar govern- 
eo ? ('>43. Remark 1. 

Will you next parse the exercises un- 
ie\ Rule XX.? 

LXIT. Wliat is the natural construe- 
liou of ibe passive voice' in reference to 



the object ? 644. Give an example. 644 
Give an example where the reverse takei 
place. 644. 

Where is the object placed? 644. 

"I was taught grammar." Will yoa 
parse /? was taught? grammar? 

Will you next take the exercises un- 
der Rule XXI. ? 



EXERCISKS. lot 



LXIII. 

646 When I say, " He came home last May," the sense is, whcM fiiily 

sxpreused, " He came to his home in last May." " John continued four 
years ai the university ;" that is, *' during four years." *' The horse ran a 
mile ;" thai is, '* over the space of a mile. '• John went that way ;" that 
is, ** over that way." From these facts we derive ths following 

BVZ.B XXZZ. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, how 
long, or time when, q'C, are in the objective case ; a 
preposition being understood, 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** He came home last IVlay." " Susan rides out every day." 

"John continued four years at the "William sleeps comfortably all 

university.*' nig^ht." 

** John went home once a month." **John was absent from home six 
« Charles studies six hours every years." 

day." "James lived six years at Boston, 
"John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham." 

"He ran a mile." 

Note XVII. — After the woras like and unlike^ the preposi- 
tion to or unto is frequently understood ; as, " He is like his 
father;" that is, "like to his father." "She is unlike her 
sister ;" that is, " unlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" He is like his brother." "John behaves like a man in a vio» 

"William, unlike his father, falsi- lent ra^e." 

fied his word." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVHI. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, quan» 
lily, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, without any 
governing word. The following are examples : 

" The Atlantic ocean is three thou- " The cart weighs fifleen hundred 

sand miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

■* William's knife is worth eighteen ** The wall which separates China 

pence, or twenty-five cents." from Tartary, commonly called 

* For that article, which is richly the great Chinese wall, is fifleen 

worth a dollar, (2.) we cannot hundred miles iong, and from 

always get fifty cents." twenty to thirty feet in height" 

* The chasm is fifly feet broad." 

Bemark$,—{\.) The noun mt'Zes is governed according to Note XVIIL 
(2.) Apply Note XVHI. 

LXllT. ** He came home last May." Will you parse the exercises under 

Wliai doftfl tins m«*an. when more fully RiiIh XXII? 

fxprpssed? 646. Will you parse Aome? Wliat ii< the note respecting WtB an« 

May? unlit? XV 11. 

" John continued four years at the iini- " He is like his father." How is fctkn^ 

Tcrsity." "The horse raii a mile." What parsed ? Note XVII. 

do these sentences mean, when fiiUy ex* Will you next take the rtmainiag «>• 

pressed ? ereises under Note XVII ? 
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Note XIX. — The conjunction as, afler suchy many and 
tame, is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

■^He receives into his school as **He took such books as pleased 

many sciiolars as (1.) apply.** hini.** 

*'Our instructer,. who is scrupu- **He exhibited the same course 

lously exact in the execution of conduct as was once before 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occa 

all such as disobey his com- sion.** 

mands.** 

Remarks, — (1.) Asia a. conjunction, used here as a relative, according to 
the Note preceding ; of the third person plural, masculine gender, agreeing 
with scholars^ according to Rule V. ; and in the nominative case to apply, 
according to Rule VI. 

Note XX. — ^The conjunction than seems to have the force 
of a preposition before the relative whomy in a sentence where 
a comparison is made ; as follows : 

"Which, when Beelzebub per- "Alfred, than whom, Solomon ex- 
ceived, than whom, (1.) Satan cepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earliest 

sat** English kings.** 

RemarJca.^l.) Whom is governed by the conjunction than^ used as a pre- 
position, according to Note XX.— <2.) Apply Rule XVIL— -<3.) Participle 
ttgreeinff with Satarit by Rule XIIL— It is somewhat remarkable, that if, 
in the last two examples, the personal pronoun he were substituted for 
whom, it would be in the nominative case ; as, '*A wiser king never reigned 
than kei** that is, *' than he was.'* 

649. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having a proper example under Ruli 
I.? 11. ? III. 7 IV. 7 v.? VI: 7 VII. 7 VIII. 7 IX.7 X.7 XI. 7 XII. 7 
XIII.7 XIV.7 XV. 7 XVI. 7 XVIL7 XVIII.7 XIX.7 XX.7 XXI.t 
XXII. 7 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising from 
firt 7 one, on Ussts by sea ? one, on the fatal effects of lightning? one, 
on the character of our forefathers 7 one, on each of the seasons ? one, on 
the effects of rain? one, on the manner of making hay? one, on the ap^ 
pearance of soldiers when training ? one, on the celebrcttion of the fourth 
of July ? one, on the utility ofjire ? one, on the utility of wood ? one, on 
Uie usefulness of the cow? one, on fruit ? 

When IB the conjunction a» used as a VlThat does English grammar teach? 

relntive pronoun? Note XIX. 288. How many parts of speech are 

Will you parse a«, in the phrase ** He there in English ? 299. 
received into his Bchooi as many scholars What does orthographif include? 891. 
as applied" ? Note XIX. What does it teach us? 291. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etymology teach ? 293. 
under this Note ? What are proper nouns ? 302. 

When is than considered a preposition ? What are common nouns ? 301. 
Note XX. Give an example. In what manner may proper names b* 

What would be the effect of using the used as common names ? 303. 
personal pronoun instead of the relative ? How may common names be used to 

Observation under Note XX. Give aa represent individuals ? .304. 
example. What is a collective noun? 300. 

Will you now take the sentences to be What four things belong to nouns ? 306. 
parsed and written ? What is gender? 31S. Masculine 

How many articles are there? 351. gender? 314. Feminine g«nder? 315. 

Will you name them? 351. When do Common gender? 816. Neotar leiidarl 

we use «y 67, 857. Wbeo «» Y e& 317. 
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LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative, 

When who or which uiAy be substituted for it, and maHe sense; as, 
'* The man that [who] arrived yesterday." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun^ 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, ** That man is intelfi^ 
gcut." 

652. That is a conjunction^ 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun ; 
ms, *' He studies that he may learn.*' 

653. But is a preposition^ 

When it has the sense of except; as, "All but [except] John 
came." 

654. But is an adverb. 

When it has the sense of only ; as, " This is but [only] doing our 
duty." 

655. But is a conjunction. 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, ** He called, 
but I refused to go." 

656. As is a relative. 

When it follows many^ sticht or same; as, "Let such as hear take 
heed." 
.657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense of so ; as, " He 
does as well as he can." 

658. As is a conjunction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative ; as, " He did as I 
directed him." 

659. Either is a conjunction. 

When it corresponds to or; as, *' Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun. 

When it means, "one of the two;" as, "You can take either 
road." 

661. Both is a conjunction. 

When it is followed by and ; as, " We assisted him both for his sake 
and our own." 

How may nounf, natnrally neuter, be noun? 651. Give an example. When a 

eonverted into the masculine or feminine conjunction ? 652. Give an example, 
fender ? 3J8. When is hM a preposition ? 653. Give 

What is the feminine correspondinir to ■? example. Whfin an adverb? 654. 

huckelorj 2n. How is the feminine here Give an example. When a conjunction? 

formed ^ 6^* Give an example. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- ^J?^^^^ ^Z'^l""'':!^^^^ 

spondin^ to ladl kin^ 7 benefactor? 319. J"*;?^' tJ^'Syu^^ I^l!.® ,„Ln«n 7 fi^ 

How is the feminine W formed ? an example. When a conjuncfion 7 658. 

«,.., .... - Give an example. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- When is eitker a conjunction? 659. 

sponding to baron? poet? priest 1 Jete? Give an example. When a distributive 

eotary? tutor? hero? dukel iwtrwter? pronoun? 660. Give an example, 
^l**)* When is both a conjunction ? G0\. Give 

LXIV. When is eJknt a relative? 650. an example. When an ai^ective CHr»> 

Qive an excvmpJe. A demonstrative pro* noun ? 662. Give an example. 
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662. Both is an adjective pronoun^ 

When it means, " the two ;" as, " Both the men arc guilty." 

663. Yet is a conjunction, 

When it follows thbugh; as, "Though he reproves me, yet I esie^n 
Dim." In ail other cases, it is an adverb ; as, " That event has yet ti 
come." 

664. For is a conjunction, 

When it means the same as because ; as, " He trusted him, for he kne^ 
that he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a prepositionj 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, "He works foi 
me." 

666. What is a compound relative. 

When it stands for, " that which ;" as, " I will take what [that which] 
you send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun, 
When used in asking questions ; as, " What do you want ?" 

668. What is an adjective pronoun. 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said !" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; as, 
" In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" tliat is, " The man- 
ner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection. 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money ?" 

671. Then is a cor^unctioit. 

When it has the sense of therefore ; as, " If he has commanded it, then 
I must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hea: it thunder then ?" 

673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands for quantity ; as, " Where much b given, much will b* 
required." 

674. Much is an adjective. 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labour fatigues us." 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does; wm, 
" Thou art much mightier than I." 

676. More is a noun. 

When it implies quantity ; as, " The more we have, the more vft 
want." 

When is yet a conjunction ? C63. Give When an interjection 7 670. Give at 
an example. When an adverb? 663. eiatnple. 

^ When "r/i injunction ? 004. Giv. . J^XI'n.'f" wS^i"".?'".!;™^^ "mV 

When is what a componnd relative? When is much a nonn 7 C73. Give an 

6C6. Give an example. When an inter- example. When an ad.ieciive? 674. Give 

rofrative relative pronoun ? C67. Give an ««? example. When aa adverb? 67i 

example. When an adjective pronoun? Give an example. 

668. Give an example. When a com- Wh«>n if mot* a aouo? 676. G«ve at 

pound pronoun 7 660. Give an example example. 



EXERCISES. 



in 



677. More and most are adjectives. 

When they qualify a noun ; aa, ** The more joy I have, the mort 
■orrow I expect; "Most men are mistaken in their pursuit of hap- 
pmess." 

678. More and most are adverbs j 

When used in corapari^n ; as, ** This boy is more obedient than that;*' 
** The soil of Cuba is most fertile/* 



679. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



They perfume their garments." 

" A perfume is a sweet odor.** 

**The7 rise early in the morn- 
ing.** 

** A rise sometimes signifies the be- 
ginning.** 

**Rufus speaks the language of 
truth.** 

•* James performed his part well.*' 

•• A well is a fountain of water.** 

** A well man is one who enjoys his 
health.** 

••We frequently walk in the gar- 
den.** 
• •• The Jews fast often.*' 

•* He walks very fast." 

•• The refuse signmes the worthless 
remains." 

•• Desert not a friend." 

' Joseph's brethren came and bowed 
down before him." 

•* William went after his slate.*' 



••His elder brethren came before 
Benjamin did.** 

•• John left after William came." 

•• Evil communications corrupt good 
manners." 

•• Corrupt conversation is very fool- 
ish." 

•• A walk in the fields in the sum- 
mer season is delightful." 

••A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity.** 

•* Sin is a moral evil, and the cause 
of natui-al evils.** 

*• Protest not rashly, lest thou have 
to repent of it** 

•' A protest is a solemn declaration 
against a thing.** 

•• Do nothing rashly, lest thou pre- 
cipitate thyself into inextricable 
difficulty." 

•• Hasty promises are seldom kept** 



••Tlie man that I saw, was ex- 
ecuted.** 

•• That man that you met yesterday 
in the street, was taken and 
sent to Boston, that he might 
have an impartial trial.** 

« We assisted him both for your 
sake and our own.** 



••Did you hear the report of the 

cannon then ?" 
•• Where much is given, much will 

be required." 
" Future time is yet to come." 
••He trusted him, for he knew 

that he would not deceive 

him." 



When are mvre and most adjectives? 
C77. Give examples of each. When ad* 
verbs? 67ft. Give exampleji of each. 

What is number? 5. What does the 
lingular number denote 7 8. What the 
plural ? 10. 

What nouns have the sinfrular form 
only? 324. What the plural? 325. What 
are the same in both numbers? 326. 

How is the plural number of nouns 
generally formed ? 327. 

When nounB end in eh, »k, &c., how do 
they form the plural ? 328. 

How do those ending inforfe? 329. 

How is the plural formed, when the 
■insular ends in y, with no other vowel 
in the t^ame syllable ? 330. 

What is case? 3.33. The nominative 
Mse? 33-^. Possessive caJie? 3.37. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the 8in< 
gular ends in «« 7 341. 

What does the objective case express 1 
343. 

Will you decline man? book? 3i& 
chair? 345. 

Will you parse the promiscuous exer. 
cises? 

What is an adjective? 363. What 
does the positive state express? 365. 
Comparative? 366. Superlative? 367. 
How is the comparative formed in mono- 
syllables? .3<>9. How in more syllables 
than one? 370. 

How do you conparo the following ad* 
jecti ves ? — good ? bad ? mse ? littU 7 
small? virtuous? many? old? 115. 

When does an adjective become a nous 
in parsing? 378. 



US 
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" Both the men are guilty." 

•* Although he reproves me, yet I 

esteem him." 
•* All hut John came." 
" This is but doing our duty." 
*'Ile calied me, but I refused to 

go-" 
** Let such as hear take heed." 
** He did as I directed him." 
''You may take either the one or 

the other." 
** Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
** If he has commanded it, tlien I 

must obey." 



* He works for me." 

'* He refused what was «ent liinL*' 

* What strange things he saw I** 
^In what manner he succeeded is 

unknown to me." 

* What ! will you take my life ?" 

* The more we have, the more we 

want." 
'The more joy I have, the more 
sorrow I expect" 

* The most dutiful children are tho 

happiest children." 

* Much labor fatigues me.*' 
*Thou art much mightier than, I 



3. 



•• Susan is determined to learn." 

•• By framing excuses he prolonged 
his stay." 

** rhe roan who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be relied 
on with confidence." 

" James, do visit me." 



*• Virtue and vice are opposites." 
**When John's father asked him 
that question, he heard him, but 
refused to answer him." 
•• The wall is sixty feet high." 
^ To meet our friends afler a lon^ 
absence affords us much joy." 



LXV- CONTRACTIONS. 



680. 

*• They've forsaken him." 

"^ I 'd gone when you came." 

** They M just returned from town." 



Of the Auxiliary Have, also of Had, 

•* I 've satisfied myself." 
'* They'd determined to let him 
go." 



681. 



Of Will and Would. 



•* I '11 finish my work first" 
"They'd sing songs till midnight, 
if they were urged." 



**He is still determined that he^U 

not forbear." 
»He'ilatlastnindme." 



Will you name a few adjectives which 
have in themselves a superlative signifi- 
cation 1 374. 

What is a pronoun ? 381. A personal 
pronoun 7 383. Why called personal 1 

How many persons have pronouns in 
each number? 383. How many num- 
bers ? 384. 

To which of the pronouns is gender ap. 
plipd ? 382. 

How many cases have pronouns ? 384. 

Will vou decline I? thou? he? she? 
ft? 127 

What kind of a pronoun is myself? 386. 
How formed 7 386. 

What is a relative pronoun? 409. 
Why called relative? 408. 

What is said of the relative vhat? 439. 

How ouRht who to be applied? 41X 



How tehieh? 413. How may that be 
used? 415. 

When are pronouns called interrog«> 
tive? 431 

What are adjective pronouns? 390. 
How many kinds of acljective pronouns 
are there 7 391. 

Which are the demonstrative? 398. 
Why so called? 398. The distributive ? 
303. Why so called 7 393. The indefi- 
nite 7 402. Why so called 7 401. 

To what do this and that refer 7 400. 

Will you decline one? 404. other 1 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronouns 
agree with their antecedents 7 V. 

Which words in sentences are anttoe* 
dents? 420. 

What are subsequents ? 431. 

Will you parse tlie exercises marked 9* 
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(182. Of Am and Is. 

••Ihatman^srich.** ***Ti8 strange that she will not 

** *T is true she *8 dead." regard the kind assiatance of 

"* I *m sorry that you have misspent her friend.** 

yodf time.** 

683. Of Cannot and Will not. 

" He can't endure such afflictions.*' •* He won*t disobey me." 
••You can't be absent at such "You won't mistake the direc- 
times." tion.'* 

684. Omisnons of the Principal Verb after an Interrogative 

Sentence. 

*Who will assist me?*' "John** "What will make me respectable 
[will assist me]. and happy 7" •» Virtue." 

** What sent our forefathers to this ** Who taught him grammar ?** 
country?" »* The love of liberty." " Mr. Williams.'* 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Atuciliary. 

*• Stephen will go if John will" ** He received me in the same man- 
[go] . ner that I would you." 

^ Susan shall walk, but John shall " I will do it as soon as I can." 

not" "The work is not completed, but 

"^ I have recited ; have you 7" soon will be.*' 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after Than and Afi. 

* Phomas is a better scholar than "Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. " Susan is not so beautiful as 

•'He was more beloved than Cin. Mary." 

thia, but not so much ad- "She is more playful than her 

kdired.'* brother." 

687. Omissions of the Verb To be. 

** Sweet tb^ pleasure, rich the trea- " Delightful task, to rear the tender 

sure.'* thought, 

" A child 'jf freedom thou.*' To teach the young idea how to 
•* Sweei fhe music of birds." shoot" 

•• Dear the schoolboy's sport" 



What is a verb 7 438. tivef 47S. Subjunctive? 456. Infini- 

What is an active verb? 439. tive 7 479. 

When is an active verb transitive? What are participles? 498. How may 

440. When intransitive ? 441. the participles in ing be distinguished 

What is a passive verb ? 444. How from other words of like tcrraiuBtion ? 

formed 7 510. 500. 

How may a transitive verb be known 7 How many, and which are the partici* 

154. pies 71 What does the present ezpreus 7 

How an intransitive 7 154. 500. Perfect 7 502. Compound perfect 7 

What is a neuter verb? 450, 504. 

Will you next take the exercises mark- LXV. Will you next parse the con • 

•d 3 7 tractions 7 680. 

What belong to verbs 7* What is tense 7 494. What is the pre> 

How many numbers have they 7 How sent \i»ed for 7 482. The perfect ? 1 tnper 

manypenons?! feet? 488. Pluperfect? 491. First fu- 

What is mood? 451. How many are turc? 4'.)'2. Second future? 493. 
there 7 481. Will you name them? Under what circumstances do we use 

What is the indicative mood used for? the present tense to denote the relativa 

4S2. The potential 7 453. The impera- time of a future action 7 484. 

• Moadvlnntaiimbtr ud Bsnoo. tTtan*. } Thra* — tb« praent, parfbet, ami oompooad p«rCMk 

8 
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688. Omustonj of May, Might, Could, Would, and Should. 
"Live lonjr and be happy." **He might not weep, nor laugb, 
•• Who will entreat the Lord that he nor aing." 

spare our lives ?" *• Should 1 forgive you, and allow 

** I could not think, nor speak, nor you to depart, you would not 

hear." reform." 

689. Omissions of the Conjunction before the Verb in the Sub^ 

junctive Mood, 

* If ho will repent and reform, I ** Had I improved my time as I 

will assist him." ought to have done, I should 

" Unless good order be restored, and have been well qualified for 

the former oificers be re-elected, business." 

there will be an end to the ad- ** Were there no alternative, I would 

ministration of justice." not do that" 

690. Omissions of For after Verb, implying the idea of serving. 

" Make me a pen." " Bring me some water." 

** Order me a carriage." " Purchase him a knife." 

691. Omissions of the Interjection, 

•* Sweet cnild ! lovely child ! thy " Thou Preserver and Creator of all 

parents are no more." mankind." 

** Sweet blossom ! precious to my '* My beloved Ulrica ! hast thou, too, 

heart" forgotten me ?" 

692. Omissions of the Relative. 

■* Several men are there come from ** I trust that he I desire to see ao 
Europe." much, will speedily return." 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 
693. The Nominative Case placed after the Verb. 

** Smack went the whip, round went guished for his learning antf 

the wheels ; politeness." 

Were ever folks so glad ?" ** And in soft ringlets waved her 

** There goes a man alike distin- golden hair." 

In what sort ofdeecriptionsdo weuse Will you now parse the omissions? 

(he present for the past tense ? 486. 684, &c. 

What is the conjugation of a verb? 531. How in the passive verb formed ? 510. 

What is the conjugation of an active Will you decline love in the indicative 

verb styled ? 532. A passive verb? 532. present, passive ? and the verb to be in the 

How many tenses has the indicative ? imperfect? Perfect? Pluperfect? First 

535. Potential ? 537. Subjunctive ? 52fV. future ? Second future ? Present poten 

Imperative? 529. Infinitive? 528. tial ? Imperfect ? Perfect? Pluperfect! 

What is the sign of the present indica* Present subjunctive, common forjn ? Im- 

tive? 519. The imperfect? 520. Per- perfect? Perfect? Pluperfect? First fa- 

lect? 521. Pluperfect? 522. First fu- ture ? Second future ? 

ture? 523. Second future? 524. The In what voice, mood, tense, number and 

potential mood ? 515. Infinitive ? 517. person, is, " I love ?" " We love ?" " They 

Subjunctive? 516. How many persons are loved?" "You are?" "I did learc?*' 

has the imperative? 518. How many "John was instructed?" "He was?** 

tenses ? 529. How many forms has the " They have returned 7" " Have thef 

subjunctive mood 7 461. In what do they gone?" "They have been?** ** I had 

differ 7 401. bad 7" " They had bMn distintuistedr 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. lift 

004. The Objective Case before the Verh. 

* Tyrants no more their savag^e na- ** Me glory summona to the martial 

tare kept, scene.*' 

And foes to virtue wondered how ** The rolls of fiime I will not now 

they wept" explore.** 

695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIIT. ? One, Ralo 
IX. 7 X.7 XI. 7 XII. 7 XIII. 7 XIV.? Will you compose a sentence on 
the use of the dog ? One, rni the clouds ? One, on night ? One, on vnTid ? 
One, on snow ? One, on hail ? One, on ice? One, on skating 7 One, on 
fishing 7 One, on courage ? One, on cowardice ? One, on JUial duty ? 
One, on indolence 7 One, on schools 7 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 
** Here rests his liead upon the lap of earth, 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.** 

Transposed, 

** A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head open 
(he lap of earth.** 

•• When, young, life's journey I began. 

The glittering prospect charmed my syes , 
I saw along the extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise : 
But soon I found 't was all a dream. 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone.** 

Transposed, 
"I began life's journey when young, and the glittering prospect 
charmed my eyes; I saw joy afler joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to shun 
the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and thousands 
are daily undone." 

** Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm.** 

Transposed. 

** Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the tender 
plant from harm." 

" Thou hadst been** 1 ** You shall be Will you give the synorai of rie«<r« ia 

tiu(;ht"? "Shall I be punished"? **He the active voice, with the participles! 

shall have beon" ? Of the same in the passive? Of tfs in the 

LXVI. Will you parse the inverted active? In the passive ? 
K>ntcnce8? 093, &c. When is a verb called regular? 533. 

Ill what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular 7 534. 
person, is " Love thou** 7 ** I may go'* ? Will you repeat the present and imper 

" Yoii may he regarded** ? ** You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle 

be rejoiced"? **Bhe may have been re- of ami «m7 k«ar7 do? weq^? tinkl 

fused*' ? * We should have been*' ? " If swtnt ? 

I have*' ? " If thou have** ? ** If thou Will you next take the sentences to bs 

hast:' ? " To have" ? ** To have been** ? written 7 

Will you give the synopis of /earn. What are auxiliary verbs 7 511. 
through all the moods, tenses, &c., in the How many and which are they 7 512. 
flrst perMO, including the participle 7 What are defective verbs 7 579. 
Isam, in like manner, in the passive 7 What is an adverb ? 588. Why sa 

Tbt verb tabein the same manner ? called ? 396. 
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"On fome fond breast the partings toul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires* 
E*en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£*en in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

Transposed, 
** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye requires 
■ome pious drops ; the voice of nature cries, even from tiie tomb ; and 
their wonted fires live even in our ashes." * 



** From lofty themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky. 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fbnd desire , 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire. 
And smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; 
A partial world will listen to my lays. 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 



Transposed, 
**0 my Muse! descend thou from lofty themes, and from thoughts that 
■oared on hi^h, and opened wondrous scenes above the sky ; indidge thoa 
my fond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul with softer thoughts, 
and smooth my numbers to a female^s praise ; a partial world will listen 
to my lays, while Anna reigns, and sets a female name unrivalled in the 
glorious lists of fame." 



In what manner are adverbs compared 7 
S36.234. 

What are the phrases which do the of- 
fice of adverbs called ? 589. 

Will you name a few ? 589. 

What is a preposition 7 505. 

Will you repeat the list of preposi- 
tlons? 847. 

What is a conjunction? 602. Con- 
junction copulative ? 265. Why so call- 
ed ? 264. Conjunction di^unctive 1 274. 
Why so called? 271. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
conjunctions ? 26d. Of disjunctive con- 
Junctions? 275. 

What is an interjection? 607. Why 
so called 7 283. Mention a few ? 285. 

What is syntax 7 296. Whatisassn- 
tence ? 253. A simple sentence ? 3S3. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
nouns? XV. Articles? II.. III. Ad- 
jectives? IV. Pronouns? V. Verba? 
VII. Participles? XIII. Agreement of 
a verb plural with two nouns singular? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouus and numer* 
als? Notel. 

What is the rule by which a verb agrees 
with a noun of multitude, or collectivs 
noun 7 Note XVI. Rule fur tlie objectivs 
case after a transitive verb? VIII. 

What is the rule for the objective cass 
after a preposition 7 X. After a partici- 
ple 7 XIV. Rule for the adverb 7 IX. 
Rule respecting the interjections 01 okt 
mkf Scci NoteX. 

Will you pane tbs sentences marked 
transpendf 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 

That part of Grammar which treats of the formation and aotmd 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
into words, is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their vari- 
ous changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words in 
the formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particular. Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all languages. Particular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the expres- 
sion of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain articulate 
sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and relations. 
An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 
organs of speech. 

Letters are the representatives of certain articulate sounds, the 
elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Alphabet, 
are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the first prin* 
ciple, or least part of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. The 
vowels are a, e, t, o, u, and sometimes w and y, W and y are con- 
sonants when they begin a word or syllable; but in every other 
situation they are vowels. ^ 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded without 
the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, rf, /, L All letters except the vowels are 
consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all^ without the aid of a vowdL 
They are b^p^t^d^ kt and c and g hard. 
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Thp Remi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themeelTCs. They 
are /, /, m, n, r, », *, z, x, and c and g soft. 

Four of the serai-vowels, namely, I, nit n» r, are called liquids, 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced bj a single 
impulse of the voice ; as, oi in voiccj ou in ounce. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as, eau in beau, iew in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are sounded ; 
as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An Improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded ; as, ea 
in eagle, oa in boat, 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered by 
a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part of a 
word ; as, a, an, ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of two 
syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable; a 
word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as signs of 
our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
word in the language ; as, man, good. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, produce 
a syllable; syllables, properly combined, produce a word; words, 
duly combined, produce a sentence; and sentences, properly com- 
bined, produce an oration, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* verb ; 
ts, '* Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, " Life is short, and art is long.*' 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and compound, so thA 
members of sentences may be divided likewise into simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simi^le or compound, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional connection ; as 
in the following example : ** The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider.*' 
This sentence consists of two compounded members, each of which is 
subdivided into two simple members, which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The nrincipal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
attribute, and the object. 

• ]P1nite verls arc thos^ to whicli number and penoa appertaia. Yerta m um 
tnfinithnt nond hava no recpect to number and person. 
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The subject is (he thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute re the 
l:iin? or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the object is the thing 
affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes the subject ; and usually goes before 
the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting the object, 
follows the verb; as, "A wise man governs his passions." Here a 
tpise man is the subject; governs, the attribute or thing affirmed; 
and his passionSj the object 

* Syntax principally consists of two parts. Concord and Govern' 
ment. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. Government is that power 
which one part of speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 

What is Orthography? Etymology? Syntax? How many kinds of 
grammar are there ? What are they? What is universal grammar? Par- 
ticular grammar ? What is language ? What is an articulate sound ? What 
are letters ? What are the letters of the English language called ? What 
does each constitute ? How are letters divided ? What is a vowel ? Which 
are they ? How manjr do they make ? When are w and y consonants ? 
when vowels ? What is a consonant ? Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants ? . How are the consonants divided ? What is a mute ? Which 
are they ? What i^ a semi-vowel ? Which are they ? Which of the serai- 
vowels are called liquids, and why ? What is a diphthong ? Give an exam- 
ple. What is a triphthong ? Give an example. What is a proper diphthong ? 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong? Give an exjimpTe. 
What is a syllabic? monosyllable? dissyllable? trisyllable? polysyllable? 
What are words ? Of how many sorts are they f What is a primitive word ? 
Give an example. What is a derivative word ? Give an example. What 
does an elementary' sound produce ? What do syllables produce ? Words f 
Sentences ? What is a sentence ? How are sentences divided ? What is a 
simple sentence ? Compound sentence ? Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided ? Give an example. What is a phrase f 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence ? VVhat is the subject ? the 
attribute ? the object ? What does the nominative case denote ? and where 
IS it usually placed in a sentence ? Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist ? What are they ? What is concord ? Government f 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps be 
best learned by correcting examples of wrong construc- 
tion. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, assisted by 
rules and notes to parse and correct, will therefore now 
be fi^iven. 

The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 

BTTIiS VIZ. 

Corresponding with Murray^s Grammar, 
RULE L 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in number 
and person* 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this rule: " What 
■gnifies s;ood opinions, when our practice is bad?" "what ngntfyJ* 
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"There's two or three of us, who have seen the work;*' "there ore." 
"We may suppose there was more impostors than one;" "there wert 
more." '* I have considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
troversy ;" " what has been said." " If thou would be healthy, Uve tem- 
perately;" "if thou iDouldst." "Thou sees how little has been done;" 
" thou seest.** " Though thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may and 
should do something ;'° " canst fwl, maysi, and shouldst.** " Full many a 
flower are born to blush unseen ;" " u born." " A conformity of inchnji- 
tions and qualities prepare us for friendship ;" *^ prepares us." "A variety 
of blessings have been conferred upon us;" " has been." " In piety and 
virtue consist the happiness of man;" '* consists." "To these precepts 
are subjoined a copious selection of rules and maxims;" " is subjomed." 

" If thou would be healthy, live temperately." Which word is wrong in 

this example ? In what particular, wrong ? Why ? What is the Rule for 

^it ? How, then, would you correct the example ? — " There was more eaui- 

vocators." Which word is wrong here f What correction should be maae t 

Whyf 

lH^ThepupU is first to anstoer the questions on each BuU or Note^ then to 
correct and parse the subsequent exercises. It is suggested to the teacher y that 
the pupils should direct their attention first to the Wules and exercises under 
them, exclusively, omitting the Notes, <(•£., for a review, when aU may he 
taken in course. 



* Disappointments ttn/cs the heart 

of man; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation.** 
*The smiles that (1.) encourage 
. severity of judgment hidet ma- 
lice and insincerity.** 

* He dare not act (2.) contrary (3.) 

to his instructions.** 

"Fifty pounds of wheat contain» 
forty pounds of flour.*' 

"The mechanism of clocks and 
watches were totally unknown 
(4.) a few centuries ago.** (5.) 

*The number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions.'* 

"Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
persons.'* 

•A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye.** 

•So (8.) much (9.) bot?n (10.) of 
ability and merit (II.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found." 

"In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 

"He is an author (13.) of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (II.) writ 
lives too (12.) hastily.'* 

"The inquisitive (16.^ and cu- 
rious (11.) is generally talka- 
tive.'* (17.) 

** Great pains has been taken to re- 
concile the parties." 

**The sincere (IG.) is always es- 
teemed.** 

**Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage ? and did thou embrace 
the proper season ?" 

** There is many occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and sim- 
plicity (II.) is true wisdom." 

"The generous (16.) never re- 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

" He need not proceed (3.) in such 
haste.** 

"The business that (1.) related U 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat* 
ters (11.) and persons, (II.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to tlie king*s direc- 
Uon." 



(10 See 650. f2.) Apply Rule XII. See 480. (3.) Adjective. (yXule 
XIIL (5.) Ji few centuries ago— an adverbial pliraae, 589; or apply Note XVIII., 
64^, to centuries, and Rule IX. to aeo (C.) Rule VI. (7.) Rule XI. (80 239. 
(9.) 673. (10.) 661. (11.) Rule XI. (12.) Adverb. (130 Rule XV. 613. 
(14.) " Pluurch !■." (15.) Note I. 405. and Rule XL (16.) 37A (17.) Rule 
IV. (18.; 847. 
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*Xii him were happily blended 

true dignity with softness of 

manners." 
"The support of so (1.) many (2.) 

of his relations, were a heavy 

tax (3.) upon his industry; 

but thou knows he paid it 

cheerfully." 
"What (4) avails the best senti- 

ments (5.) if persons do not 

live suitably to them ?** 
" Not one (6.) of them whom thou 

sees clothed (7.) in purple, are 

completely happy." 
*And the fame of this person, 

and of his wonderful actions, 

were diffused (8.) throughout 

the country." 
"The variety of the productions 

of genius, like (9.) that (10.) 

of the operations of nature, are 

without limit" 
"In vain (11.) our flocks and fields 

increase our store. 



When our abundance makei us 
wish (12.) for more." 

"Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as (13.) sincerely as (14.) thoa 
loves thyself." 

" Has thou no better reason for cen- 
suring {iS.) thy friend and com 
panion?"(16.) 

"Thou, who art the Author (17.) 
and Bestower (16.) of life, can 
doubtless restore it also; but 
whetlier thou will please to re- 
store it, or not, that thou only 
knows." 

" O tliou my voice (18.) inspire. 

Who touched (19.) Isaiah^s hallow- 
ed lips with fire." 

"Accept (20.) these grateful tears; 
for thee they flow ; 

For thee, that ever felt (21.) an. 
other's woe." 

" Just to thy word, in every thought 
sincere ; 

Who knew (22.) no wish but what 
the world might hear." 



1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as the 
nominative case to the verb ; as, *' To see the sun is pleasant ; * ** To be 
good is to be happy ;'' ''A desire to excel others in learning and virtue is 
commendable ;" ** That warm climates should accelerate the growth of 
the human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe ;" 
" To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and 
to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preser- 
vatives of health." 

" To see the sun are pleasant." Which word is wrong in this example f 
In what particular, wrong ? What 15 pleasant t What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case to M ? Is there one thing, or more than one, here spoken of, as be- 
ing pleasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to are ? What ii 
the Rule for is ? (23.) Rule for, " To see,'' or, " To see the sun V* (24.) 

i^ IVhen examples are referred to without being quoted, the teacher may 
read them to the pupil. 

'* To be temperate in eating," &c. How many things are here spoken 
of as being the best preservatives ? Should we, then, use the singular or 
plural verb ? Rule tor it 7 (25.) 

1. 

" To do unto all men, as we would sure, to be ashamed (24.) of the 

that they, in similar circumstan- practice of precepts, which the 

ces, should do unto us, constitute heart approves and embraces, 

the great principle of virtue." mark a feeble and imperfect 

••From a fear of the world's cen- character." 



(1.) 239. (2.) 378. (3.) Rale XV. 613. (4.) Rule VIII. (5.) Rale VI. 

(6.) Note I. 405, and Rule VI. (7.) Rule XIII. (8.) 510. (9.) Rule IV 

(10.) " that vart«Cy"— Note I. 405, and Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. (11.) Ad- 

verbial pbraie. (IS.) Rule XII. 555. See 480. (13.) Adverb. (14.) Con- 

junction. (15.) Participial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.) Rule XV. 013. 

lis.) Rule VIII. (19.) «*Who iouehedsl or iidst tauck:* (90.) •« Accept 

cAtw"— imp. mood. (9 J.) '* didst /mI." (92.) ** UTko knewest or iidst know." 

(S3.) Rulo VII. (94.) Note XIII. 696, or, Note 1. this page. (95.) Rule XVIIL 
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'The erroneous opinions whidi 
we form concerning (1.) hap. 
piness and misery gives rise 
to all the mistaken (2.) and 
dangerous passions that em- 
broua our life." 
To live soberly, righteoasly, and 
piously, are required of all 
men." 
That (3.) it is our duty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow-creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful to 
Him that made us, admit not 
of any doubt in a rational and 
well (5.) informed mind." 

**To be of a pure and humble 
*mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
piety towards God, is the sure 
means (6.) of becoming peace- 
ful and happy." 

** It is an important truth, that re- 
ligion, vital religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart, are the most 



powerful auxiliaries of 
in waging war with the pas 
sions, and promoting that sweet 
composure which constitute the 
peace of Grod." 

**The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, are 
often overlooked ; tliough it 
would be the ultimate wish (C.) 
of many, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserves it as much as 
ourselves." 

** All (7.) tliat make a figure on the 
great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the 
enterprises of the ambitious, 
and the exploits of the warlike ; 
the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes which 
occasions the misery of man- 
kind; originates in that silent 
and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every 
human eye." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to 
have a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, *' Awake ; arise ;*' 
that is, '* Awake ye ; arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb 
without its nominative case. " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to 
give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger," &>c. 
The- verb hath preserved has here no nominative case, for it cannot be pro- 
perly supplied by the preceding word, him, which is in the objective case. 
It ought to be, ''and as he hath preserved you;'* or rather, **and to pre- 
serve you." " If the calm in which he was born, and lasted so long, had 
continued ;" " and which lasted,'* &c. "These we have extracted from 
an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
&c. ; " and thev are the same." " A man whose inclinations led him to 
be corrupt, and nad ^reat abilities to manage the business ;" ** and who had,'* 
&c. ** A cloud fathering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and 
may quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" '* and which may quickly." 

"As it hath pleased," &c. What correction should be made in this 
example ? Why ? Recite the Note. 



2. 



* If the privileges to which he has 
an undoubted right, and he has 
long enjoyed, should now be 
wrested from him, (8.) would 
be flagrant injustice." 

"These curiosities we have im- 
ported from China, and are 



imilar to those which were 

some time ago brought from 

Africa." 
'*Will martial flames forever fire 

thy mind. 
And never, never (9.) be to heaven 

resigned ?" 



(1.) Preposition. (3.) Rule XIII. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) "iustver 
Rule IV. (5.) Adverb. (6.) Rule XV. (7.) Note I. 405. Rule VL 

(8 ; '• i( IMUM." (9. ) •• Jind wiU tkou « «v«r b$ r 
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S. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when an addresa 
is made to a person, should belong to some verb, either expressed or im- 
plied; as, "Who wrote this book?" '* James;" that is, ** James wrote 
It.** " To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, without 
any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may be sulBcient to illustrate 
the usefulness of the preceding observations. * 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which had been offered up to him." The 
pronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb observed ; and which rule 
IS left by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form 
of expression, though improper, is very common. It ought to be, ^^IfihiM 
rule bad been observed," &c. " IVlan, though he has ^reat variety of 
thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself might receive pro- 
fit and delight, yet they are all within his own breast." In this sentence, 
the nominative man stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either 
expressed or impUed. It should be, *' Though man has great variety," Slc 

" Which rule, if it," &C. What is the nominative case to obgerved? Has 
the noun rule any verb following it, to which it maybe the nominative case? 
Is this form of expression much used ? Is it not proper ? What correction 
should be made ? Why ? Recite the Note. 

3. 

"(l.^ Two substantives, token they ** Virtue, however it may be neg- 
come together, and do not lected for a time, men are so 

signify the same thing, the constituted as ultimately to ac- 

former (2.) must be in the knowledge and respect geaoine 

genitive case." merit" 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be under- 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ; 
but some regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb ; as, " His meat unm locusts 
and wild honey ;" ** A great cause of the low state of industry toere the 
restraints put upon it;" " The wages of sin is death." 

" The wages of sin is death," or, *' Death is the wi^es of sin." What 
IS the nominative case to m 7 Is this nominative, in the nrst example, before 
or after is f What is the rule for wages t (3.) Recite the Note. What do 
you mean by the subject of the qffirmationt (4.) 

4. 

•• The crown of virtue is peace and ** His chief occupation and enjoy- 
honor." ment were controversy." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute; as, ** Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" **That having 
been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, ill the use of the case absolute, the case is, m English, always the 
nominative, the following example is erroneous, in making it the objective. 
" Solomon was of this mmd ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a muclt 
greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, "Ac only excepted." 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? (5.) '* He only excepted." Which 
word is wrong in this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correc- 
tion should be made ? 

(1.) " JThen two substantives corns torttkerr (3.) ** ths first tfthtrn.** 

'3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) Tbe nominative ease. (9.) Rule XVII. «S3 
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•«Him destroyed, All this (2.) will soon follow.** 

Or won to what (1.) may work "Whose gray top 

^ his utter low, Shall tremble, him deBcending.** 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but sometir^'et 
it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or participle, if a compo\^nd tense ; as, 

1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed ; 
■8, '* Confidest thou in me ?" " Read thou !" " Mayst thou be nappy !'* 
" Lone live the king !" 

2d.' When a supposition is made without the conjunction if; as, " Were 
it not for this ;" "Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb transitive is used; as, " On a sudden appeared the 
king.'* 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here, there, then, thence^ 
hence, thus, &c. ; as, *'Here am I;" "There was he slain;" "Then 
Cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his grief;" "Hence proceeds his 
anger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be coupled with 
another sentence ; as, "Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." 

Some erammarians assert, the phraseft as foUmog, as appears, form what 
are called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be confined to the sin- 
gular number ; as, " The argumenta advanced were nearly as follows ,*" 
" The positions were as ajypears incontrovertible ;" that is, "as it follows," 
"as it appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a different turn, and, 
instead of as, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number; as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The positions were such 
as appear uncontrovertible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke*s statement, " That as, 
however and whenever used in Enelish, means the same as it, or that, or 
which !^* and who are not satisfied wnether the verbs, in the sentence first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be 
conveyed in the following terms : — " The arguments advanced were nearlv 
of the following nature ;" " The following are nearly the arguments whicn 
were advanced;" "The ars^uments advanced were nearly those'which 
follow;" "It appears that the positions were incontrovertible;" "That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent;" " The positions were in- 
controvertible is apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible." 

Where is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances 
in which the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say 
of the phrases as follows, as appears t What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con- 
cerning them f 

(10 *' that wAtcA." 437. (2.) Note I. 405. 

^Tbese grammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authori^ of an 
eminent critic on language and composition. " When a verb is used impersonally,'* 
says Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood." For this 
reason, analogy and usage, favor this mode of expression ; " The conditions of the 
agreement were as folUncs " and not " as follow.*' A few late writers have incon* 
sideratcly adopted this last form, through a mistake of the construction. Fur tha 
same reason, we ought to say, ** I shall consider his censures' so f^r only as eencetns 
my firiend's conduct," and not " so far as concsm." 
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BirXiB xvzzz. 

Onrraponding with Murray*! Grammar, 
RULE II. 

7\jD0 or more nouns or pronouns of the singtuar number^ 
connected togeUier by awd, either expressed or under- 
stood, must nave verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plurcd number, '^ 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are annexed. " And 
») was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with 
Simon ;" " and so were also." " All joy, tranquillity and peace, even for 
ever and ever, doth dwell;" "dwdl for ever." "By whose power all 
ffood and evil is distributed ;" " are distributed." " Their love, and their 
Hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" " are perished." " The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and 
the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, obUterates every seri- 
ous thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God;" it ought to be, "obliterate" and ''efface" 

" All joy, tranquillity, &c., doth dwell." Which word is wrong in this 
example ? In what particular, wrong f What correction, then, should be 
made ? Why f Recite the Rule. 

** Idleness and ignorance is the **The planetary system, boundless 

parent of many vices.** « space, and the immense ocean, 

** Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dweU» affects the mind with sensations 

with the golden mediocrity.** of astonishment** 

** In unity contisU the welfare and ** Humility and love, whatever (3.) 

security of every society.*' obscurities may involve religi- 

■* Time and tide voaiU fi)r no man.** ous tenets, constitutes Uie 

** His politeness and good disposi- essence of true religion.** 

tion UMs, on failure of their ** Religion and virtue, our best sup. 

effect, entirely changed.** port (4.) and highest honour, 

** Patience and diligence, like (1.) confers on the mind principles 

faith, (2.) removes moun- of noble independence.** 

tains.** **What (5.) signifies the counsel 

** Humility and knowledge, with and care of preceptors, when 

poor apparel, excels pri'de and youth think they have no (6.) 

ignorance under costly attire.** need of assistance ?** 

1. When the nouns are nearly rehited, or scarcely distinguishable in 
sense, and sometimes even when they are very different, some authors 
have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the sin- 
gular number; as, "Tranquillity and peace dwells there;** "Ignorance 
and negligence has produced the effect ;** " The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great.** But it is evidently contrary to the first principles of 
grammar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
shades of difference ; and if there be no difference, one of them must be 
superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under- 
stood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; as in the following exam- 
ple : "Sand, and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than*^ a man 
without understanding." But besides the confusion, and the latitude uf 

(1.) Adverb. (&) Rale X. See Note XVII. 647. (3.) Note I. 40S. 

(44 Bote XY. («.) Rttls VIII. (tj S3». 
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application, which such a construction won id introduce, it oppears to be 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intended to be ap- 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb lo one or other ot the preceding terni9» 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consistent and 
mielligibie. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that "two or more substan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, must always require the verb or pronoun tA 
which they re/er, to be placed in the plural number." 

" Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Rule XVIII. to use dwells in the singular number ? When do 
some writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in th« 
singular number f la this usa^e grammatical ? In what does the incorrect- 
ness consist ? If there be no difierence in the meaning of terms, are both 
necessary ? What ought to be done with the superfluous one 7 How do 
some attempt to support the above construction f How would they read, on 
this principle, the example beginning with, *' Sand, and salt, and a mass ot 
iron, is easier," &c. ? (1.) In examples like the last, what conjunction can 
we substitute in the place of a-nd, which will better express the sense ? 
What does Dr. Blair say on this subject ? 

1. 

** Much does human pride and self- ** Prido and self-sufficiency stiflet 

complacency require correction." sentiments of dependence on 

••Luxurious living, and high plea- our Creator; levity and at- 

snres, hfgets a languor and tachment to worldly pleasures 

satiety that destroys all enjoy- destroys the sense of gratitude 

ment." to him." 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case ; and, consequently, whether the verb should be in the singular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied exam- 
pies of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar 
with respect to sentences of a similar construction. "Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, with all her. 
furniture, was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too has 
suffered by his misconduct." " The general, also, in conjunction with the 
officers, has apphed for redress." " He cannot be justified ; for h is true, 
that the prince, as well as the people, was blameworthy." '* The king, 
with his hfe-guard, has just passed through the village." " In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire taf 
recommend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawtul government." 
" Nothing delights me so much as the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see the 
authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; and we annex them fo» 
the reader's consideration: "A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumstances, ar6 requisite to produce those revolutions." 
" The king, with the lords and commons, form an excellent frame of 
government." "The side A, whh the sides B and C, compose the tri- 
angle." *- The fire communicated hself to the bed. which, with the furni- 
ture of the room, and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do not 
appear to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
" A long course of time, " The king," " The side A," and " which," 
are the tiue nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposhion with governs the 
objective case in English, and, if translated into Latin, would govern 

(1.) " Sand is easier, and salt U easier, and a mass of iron is easier,** ta. 
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the ablaiive case, it is manifest, that the clauses following witht in the pre* 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The 
following sentence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain 
the others: " The lords and commons are essential branches of the British 
constitution : the king, with them, forms an excellent frame of govern- 
ment.** 

'* The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." In this sen- 
tence, what is the nominative case to compose ? Should the verb, then, be 
singular or plural ? What difficulty is mentioned in the b^eginning of this 
Notef 

2. 
**Good order in our affairs, not virtue is wanting, have a very 

mean savings, produce great limited influence, and are oflen 

profits." despised." 

** The following treatise, together ** That superficial scholar and critic, 
with those that accompany it, like some renewed critics of our 

were written many years ago, own, have (2.) furnished most 

for my own private satisfac- decisive proofs that they (3.) 

tion." knew not the characters of the 

"That great senator, in concert Hebrew language." 

with several otlier eminent per- ** Tlie buildings of the institution 
sons, were the projectors (1.) of have been enlarged ; the ex- 

the revolution." pense of which, added (4.) to 

**The religion of these people, as the increased price of pro- 

well as their customs and visions, render it necessary to 

manners, were strangely mis- advance the terms of admis- 

represented." sion.** 

■Virtue, joined to knowledge and "One, added to nineteen, make 
wealth, confer great influence twenty." 

and respectability. But know- "What (5.) black despair, what 
ledge, with wealth united, if horror, fills the mind !" 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in making the plural pronouns 
agree with them in person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
the first of both; as, ** James, and thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try;" ** Thou and he shared it between you.'* 

" James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country." What is wrong 
in this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction should be 
made ? Why ? " Thou and he shared it between him.'* Will you correct 
this example ? Why use you instead of him t Will you repeat the Note f 

3. 

" Thou, and the gardener, and the " My sister and I, as well as my 

huntsman, must share the brother, are daily employed 

blame of this business amongst in their respective occupa. 

them." tions.** 

* Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the ^entencp would 
certainly stand better tnua: "The king, the lords, and the commons, /mih an ex- 
eellHiit constitiitinn." 

I Rule XV. 613. (2.) 632. Exception 1. (3.) '' hi Itimi** 

I Rule Xril. 5^. (5.) 434. 



\4.)l 
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BVXiB ZZZZXj 

Cktrrespondiog with Murray's («rammar, 
RULE III. 

The ccnjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to thai 
of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, noun 
or pronoun^ is referred to the preceding terms taken 
separately, it must be in the singular number; as, 
"Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake;" 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;" 
"There m, in many minds, neither knowledge nor 
understanding. 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : " A man may see 
ft metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read them in a descrip- 
tion ;" •* read te." " IM either character nor dialogue were yet understood :" 
" toas yet." *' It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder ;" ** does not carry in it." " Death, 
or some worse misfortune, soon divide them ;'* it ought to be, ** divides." 

** Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood.'* What is wrong 
m this example ? Why ? Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this 
con ec tion f 

** Man*8 happiness or misery are^ in ** When sickness, infirmity, or re- 

a great measure, put into his verse of fortune affect us, the 

own hands." sincerity of friendship is prov- 

** Man is not such a machme as a cd." 

clodk or a watch, which move '^Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved ?** that (3.) it is not the uttering, 

** Despise no infirmity of mind or or the hearing of certain words, 

body, nor any condition of life ; that constitute the worship of 

for they are, perhaps, to be your the Almighty." 

own lot" ** A tart reply, a proneness to re- 

** Speaking impatiently to servants, buke, or a captious and con^ 

or anything that betrays inat- tradictious spirit, are capable 

tention or ill-humour, are cer- of imbittering (4.) domestic life, 

tainly criminal." (5.) and of setting friends at 

•• There are many faults in spelling, variance." 
which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation justify." 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different persons, 
are disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person which is 
placed nearest to it; as, ''I or thou art to blame;" "Thou or lam m 
fault ;" *' I, thou, or he, is the author of it ;" " George or I am the per- 
son." But it would be better to say, *• Either I am to blame, or thou 
«rt," &c. 

" I or thou am to blame." How should this be altered ? What is the 
Rule for it ? 

1. 
•• Either (6.) thou or I art greatly " I or thou am riie person (7.) who 
mistaken, in our judgment on roust undertake the business 

the subject" proposed." 

go Imperiitivo mood, ageing with tkou or ^ou understood, by Ruje VL 



Inflnitiva, 480. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) Rule X. «.) Rule XJV. 580 
(&) 650. (7.) Rule XV. 613. 
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S. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, or pronoun, and 

1 plural one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noun and pronoun; 

as. " Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him ;" ** I or they wer$ 

offended by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can 

conveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

" I or they was offended." What is wrong in this example ? What ia 

the Rule for the correction ? 

2. 

•• Both (1.) of the scholars, or one of ** Whether one person or more was 
them at least, was present at concerned in the business, dooi 

the transaction.** not appear.** 

** Some parts of the ship and cargo ** The cares of this life, or the de- 
were recovered ; but neither (2.) ceitfulness of riches, has choked 
the sailors nor the captain was the seeds of virtue in many a 
saved.** promising (3.) mind.*' 



ZrOTB zvz. 

Ciorreeponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE IV. 

^ verb in the plural will agree taith a collective noun it, 
the singular J when a part only of the individuals ar 
meant; as, "The council were divided in their sen- 
timents." When the noun expresses the idea of unity 
the verb should be singular; as, "The council was 
composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately suggest the idea 
of the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of 
the whole, as one thmg. ' In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; 
in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, '* The 
peasantry goes barefoot, and tlie middle sort makes use of wooden shoes.** 
It would be better to say, ** The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort 
mdke use,** &c., because the idea, in both these cases, is that of a number. 
On the- contrary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural, because the ideas they represent seem 
not \o be sufficiently divided in the mind: ** The court of^Rome were not 
without solicitude.** •* The house of commons were of small weight.'* 
** The hvnse of lords were so much influenced by these reasons." '* Ste- 
phen* s party were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader.** "An 
army of twtrrffy-four thousand were assembled.** " What reason have the 
church of RonkW tor proceeding in this manner ?" " There is indeed no con- 
stitution so tamo -ma careless of their own defence.** — ** All the virtues of 
mankind are to bb isounted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices arrj 
innumerable.*' Is lot mankind^ in this place, a noun of multitude, a»d 
such as requires thb pronoun referring to be in the plural number, their f 

" The peasantry go«* jarefoot,'* &c. What correction is necessary »n 
this example ? Why ? 

"The people rejoices n that "The court haoe just ended, af>e» 

which should give it sor- having sat through the trial 

row." of a very Jong cause.'* 

•The flock, and not the fleece, "The crowd toere so great, that 

are^ or ought to be, the ob- the judges with difficulty made 

jectM of the shepherd's care.** their way through them." 

il.) 407. (2.) Coiuunction when followed byn^r, (3.) Kate XIIL 

9 
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"Tl|e oorporation of York eotuigt 
of a mayor, aldermen, and a 
common council.** 

*'The British parliament are com- 
posed of king, lords and com- 
mons.** 

**When the nation complain, the 
rulers should listen to their 
voice." 

**In the days of youth, the multU 
tude eagerly pursues pleasure 
as ito chief good.** 

** The church have no power to in- 
flict corporal punishment** 

**The fleet were seen sailing (1.) 
up the channeL** 

**The regiment consist of a thou- 
sand (2.) men.** 

**The meeting have establbhed 
several salutary regulations.** 

'*The council was not unanimous, 
and it separated without com- 
ing (3.) to any determina- 
tion.** 

''The fleet is all arrived and moored 
(4.) in safety.** 



'This people draweik near to ra« 
with their mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me.** 

''The committee was divided in iU 
sentiments, and it has referred 
the business to the general 
meeting.** 

"The committee were very full 
when this point was decided; 
and their judgment has not 
been called in question.** 

■'Why (6.) do this gen&ration wbh 
for greater evidence, when so 
much (5.) is already given ?** 

■*The remnant of the people were 
persecuted with great severi- 
ty." 

^ Never were any people so (6.) 
much (6.) infatuated (7.) as the 
Jewish nation.** 

'* The shoal of herrings were of an 
immense extent** 

"No society are chargeable with the 
disapproved (8.) misconduct of 
particular members.** 



RHZiB V. 

Ciorresponding with Murray's Orammar, 
RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they standi 
in gender^ number and person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a few of which' 
may be sufHcient to put the learner on his guard. ^*Each of the sexes should 
keep within its particular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of <Aet> particular districts :** better thus ; ** The sexes should keep within 
<Act> particular bounds,'* &c. ** Can any one, on their entrance mto the 
worlcl, be fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" ** on his entrance," 
and ** that he shall." " One should not think too favorably of ourselves ;'* 
** of one*s self.'* *' He had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;** 
**who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, ** Who is fatal to others, is so to himself;** thjit is, 
** the man who is fatal to others." 

IVho, which, what, and the relative that, though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, whoever, who- 
soever, OLC. ; as, *' He whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, 
or that you want;** " Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

What is sometimes applied in a manner which appears to be exceptiona- 
ble; as, "All fevers, except what are called nervous,** &c. It would at 
least be better to say, ** except those which are called nervous.** 

** One should not think too favorably of ourselves.'* How should this 
sentence be altered 7 What is the Rule for it ? Are the relanves placed be- 
fore or after the verb f 



(1.) Rnte XUL 



I Adverb. 



(S.) Note 1. 405. (9.) 561. 
(7.) '*w9r§infHluat9ir 



(4.) Rale XI. 
(a) Rule XIQ. 



(5.) 973. 



SYNTAX. 



SI 



*The ezerdse of reawm appean as 
(1.) little (2.) in these sports, 
men, as in the beasts whom they 
sometimes hant, and by whom 
they are sometimes hunted." 

"They which seek Wisdom will 
certainly find Aer." 

" The male amongst birds seems to 
discover no beauty, but in the 
color of its species." 

"Take handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 
it towards heaven, in the sight 
of Pharaoh; and U shall be- 
come small dust'* 

"Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were with her in the 
house, and put them upon 
Jacob." 

**The wheel killed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their lives by this means." 

''The fair sex, whose task is not 
to mingle in the labors of pub* 
lie life, has its own part assigc 
ed it to act" 

"The Hercules man-of-war foun- 
dered at sea; she overset, and 
lost most (3.) of her men." 

^ The mind of man cannot be long 
without some food to nourish 
the activity of his Uioughts." 



"What is the resMii tiiat oorba. 

guage is less refined thaa 

those of Italy, Spain, or 

France ?" 
"I do not think any one should 

incur censure for being (4.) 

tender (5.) of their reputru 

tion." 
"Thou who hast been a witness 

(6.) of the fact, can- give an 

account of it" 
"In religious concerns, or what 

(7.) is conceived to be such, 

(8.) every man must stand or 

fall by the decision of the great 

Judge." 
"Something like (9.) what (10.) 

have been here premised, are 

the conjectures of Dryden." 
"Thou great First Cause, (11.) 

least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 
To know but this, that thou art 

good, 
And that myself (11.) am blind; 
Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 

"What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range (17.) 
the camp alone 7" 



1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of the noun, are 
not employed in the same part of a sentence as the noun which they repre- 
sent ; lor It would be improper to say, ** The kina[ Ae is just ;" '* I saw her 
the queen;" *' The men they were there;" "Many words they darken 
speech ;" ** My banks they are furnished with bees." These personals 
are superfluous, as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the 
same part where the principal word is present. The nominative case they, 
hi the following sentence, is also superfluous: "Who, instead of going 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

" The king he is just.^' Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it 
is wrong ? 



1. 



** Whoever (18.) entertains such 
an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously." 

*The cares of this world, they 



often choke the growth of vir- 
tue." 
"Disappointments and afflictioni, 
however disagreeable, they often 
improve us." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as well as to things ; 
but after an adjective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal 

{1.) Rule IX. (3.) Adverb. (3.) 676. (4.) 561. (5.) Rule IV. 

It.) Rule XV. (7.) '* those vhiehr 437. (8.) " such concenUy*' Ru.e IV. 

S.) Rule IV. flO.) Rule VI. and X. Note XVII. (II.) Rule XV. (12.} Rule 
III. (12.) "canfinedit.** (U.) " gavuL'' (15.) Conjunction 

(18.) Kulo XIIl. (17.) " da$t range." (18.) " iff whs.'* 
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adjective $ame, h is ffenerally used in preference to who or whirh; wt^ 
** Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw ;" ** Catiline's followers were the most profligate Ouii nmld 
be found in any city *" '* He is the same man that we saw belore." There 
are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as 
applied to persons: as, first, after toAo, the interrogative ; " Who, tftal has 
any sense of religion, would have argued thus ?" Secondly, when persons 
make but a part of the antecedent; "The woman, and the estate, that 
became his portion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of 
these examples could any other relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied ? and when is it used in preference 
to toho or which f (416. 1, 2, 3. 4, 5 ) Give an example. 

2. 

"* Moses was the meekest man **Tbey are the same persons who 

wham we read of in the Old assisted us yesterday.** 

Testament** ** The men and things which he has 

"Humility is one of the mo^t ami. studied, have not improved iiie 

able virtues which we can pos. morals.** 

sees.** 

3. The pronouns whichtoevert ioAo«o«ver, and the like, are elegantly 
divided by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : thus, ** On 
whichsoever side the king cast his eyes," would have sounded belter, if 
written, '* On which side soever," &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichsoewr 
may be divic^d with propriety ? 

X 

■* Howsoever beautiful they appear, contemplated, they appear to 

they have no real merit'* advantage." 

** In whatsoever light we view ** However much he might despise 

him, his conduct will bear in- the maxims of the king's ad- 

spection.** ministration, he kept a total 

** On whichsoever side they are silence on that subject*' 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective case of the 

Krsonal pronouns, in the place of CAe«e and i^iose ; as, '* Give me them 
oks," mstead of ** those books." We may sometimes find this fault 
even in writing; as, ** Observe them three there." We also frequently 
meet with tJu>se instead of they, at the beginning of a sentence, and where 
there is no particular reference to an antecedent ; as, ** Those that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy ;" " They that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a 
demonstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. " We are not unac- 
quainted with the calumny of tfiem [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect f 

4. 

** Which of them two persons has injuries, than those (2.) that 

most distinguished himself?" are most (3.) forward in doing 

"None (1.) more impatiently suffer (4.) them. (5.) 

5. In some dialects, the word tohat is improperly used for that, and some- 
timec we find it in this sense in wnting ; " They will never believe but what I 
have been entirely to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
** but that.** The word somewhat, in the following sentence, seems to be used 
improperly : '* These punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 

(I ) Huls Vl. (%,) m%9 ^ ^ a) 877. (4.) 161. (S.) Rule XIV 
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•B arlntrary maimer.*' Sometimes we read, " In acnnewhat of." The 

meaning is, " in a manner which is, in some respects, arbitrary." 
Will you give an example of the improper use of tohat instead of that f 
5. 
''He would not bo persuaded but ** These commendations of his 
what (1.) I was greatly ia children appear to have been 

faulL made in somewhat (2.) an in- 

judicious ttianner, 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to persons, that there 
is generally harshness in the application of it, except to the proper names cf 
persons, or the general terms man, woman^ &c. A term which only implies 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the use of it ; as, ** That the faction in England, who most 
powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions." ** That faction which" would 
have been better ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples: 
•• France, who was in alliance with Sweden." " The court who," &c. " The 
cavalry who" Slc. " The cities who aspired at liberty." " That party 
among us who" &c. " The family whom they consider as usurpers." 

In some cases, it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is properly ap- 
plied or not ; as, ** The number of substantial inhabitants with whom some 
cities abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, 
it may in many cases claim the personal relative. *' None of the company 
whom he most affected could cure him of the melancholy under whicn he 
labored." The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 
How is the relative 10AO used f 

6. 
** He instructed and fed the ** He was the ablest minister which 
crowds who (3.) surrounded James ever possessed.** 

him.** "The court, who gives currency 

** Sidney was one of the wisest and to manners, ought to be ex- 

most active ' governors, which emplary.** (4.) 

IreUnd had enjoyed for several " I am happy in the friend which I 
years.** have long proved.*' 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term fflvea 
us the idea of reason and reflection ; and, therefore, the application of the 
personal relative who, in this case, seems to be harsh : *' A child who" It 
IS still more improperly applied to animals: "A lake frequented by that 
fowl wham nature has taught to dip the wing in water.** 

Do we say, " A child who,*' or " A child wliich*' t Will you repeat the 
Note for this f 

7. 
"The child whom we have just **He is like (4.) a oeast (5.) of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and prey, who destroys without 

not injured by bandages or P>tj*** 

clothing." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does not 
refer to the person, the pronoun who ought not to be applied. '* It is no 
wonder if such a man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, toAa 
was but another name for prudence and economy.*' Better thus : " whose 
name was but another word for prudence,*' &.c. The word whose begins 
likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that 
^ood writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. The construc- 
tion is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," £c. " Call every production, t 
parts and whose nature,*' &.c. 

(L) ** that,** Oonlynction. (9.) ** i» « mmMsr whiek is, in mnm rsspsets^ n{ 
Hehms,'* (3.)*'a«t.» (4.) Rule IV (5.) Bute X. Note XVII. 
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Ill one case, however, custom authorizes us to use ttlhtA, with respaeC to 
persons ; and that is, when we want to distin^ish one person of two, or a 
particular person among a number of others. We should then bay, * WhiA 
of the two," or " WkiBk of them is he or she ?'* 

" The court of queen Elizabeth, who," &c. WUl you correct this sen 
lence, and give the Note for it f 

8. 
** Having once disgusted (1.) him, deceive and betray, should be 

he could never regain the favor avoided as the poisonous ad. 

of Nero, who toas indeed another der." 

ruime for cruelty." **Who of those men came to his 

** Flattery, whose nature (2.) is to assistance?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes 
find an ambiguity in the use of it; as, when we say, " The disciples of 
Christ, tohom we imitate,'* we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it may 
readily present its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the relative pronoun f 

9. 
** The king (3.) dismissed his min- ** There are millions of people in 
ister without any inquiry ; who the empire (4.) of China whose 

had never before committed so support is derived almost entire- 

unjust an action." ly from rice." 

10. It is and it was are often, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction, and by some of our best writers ; as, " It is either a few 
^eat men who decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a sedi. 
tious ring-leader ;" " It is they that are the real authors, though the soldiers 
are the actors of the revolution;" ** It toas the heretics that first began to 
rail," &c. ; "*Tis these that early taint the female mind." This license in 
the construction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, 
been certainly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby maue a 
very awkward one : "It is wonderful the very few accidents, which, in 
several years, happen from this practice.** 

How hie it is and it was often used f Give an example in which they ara 
used incorrectly in this sense. 

10. 
''It is remarkable his continual **It is indisputably true his asser 
endeavors to serve us, notwith- tion, though it is a paradox.** 

standing our ingratitude.'* (5.) (6.) 

11. The interjections O! 6k! and ah ! require the objective case of a pro- 
noun in the first person after them ; as, '* O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" but 
the nominative case in the second person ; as, " O thou persecutor !" " O 
ye hypocrites !" *' O thou who dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English languaso, is 
frequently joined, in explanatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of the 
masculine or feminine gender ; as, "It was I ;" '* It was the man or woman 
that did it." 

The neuter pronoun tf is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we 
say, "As appears, as follows," for "As it appears, as it follows;" and 
" May be," for " It may be." 

(1.) ** Hming dUgtutedy Rule XIIL (2.) •• ths nature i^whiek." (3.) '' TU 
Mng, wka had ii«rer,** 4bc. (4.) ** There are in the empire,** ict. (5.) ** His eon- 

fi«««l,** Ac. ; endiiif the sentence with, *• mrs rsmarUhU,** (1.) " Bis msssrtism, 
iktmgh pmradtwisml,** Jbe. 
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Tbe neuter pronoan it is •ometimes employed to expreaSf 

let. The subject of any discourse or inquiry ; as, '* /< happened on a sum- 
m^s day ;'* '* Who is it that calls on me V 

2d. The state or condition of any person or thing ; as, "How ib U with 
you?" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any eflfect or event ; 
or any person considered merely as a cause ; as, " We heard her say it was 
oot he ;" " The truth ia, it was I that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, •* Oh I" f Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" t 

11. 

'Ah! unhappy thee, who art **Oh! happy we, surrounded with 
deaf to the calls of duty and so many blessings." 

of honor." 



RHZaB ZZZV. 

Corresponding with Murray*B Grammar, 
RULE VI. 

7%e relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; as, 
" The master who taught us ;" " The trees which are 
planted." 

When a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is govei-ned by some word in its 
awn member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a dif- 
ferent office. In the first member, it marks the agent ; in the second, it 
submits to the government of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must 
be in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each to 
dificrent verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the an- 
tecedent to the latter verb; as, *' True philosophy t which is the ornament 
of our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge.^' 

A few instances of erroneous construction will ilfustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part : " How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" ** These are the men whom, you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work." " If you were here, you would find 
three or four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably." In all 
these places, it should be whoj instead of whom. The two latter sentences 
contain a nominative between the relative and the verb ; and, therefore, 
seem to contravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, that it is not the 
nominative of the verb with which the relative is connected. — The remain- 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule : " Men of fine talents 
are not always the persons who we should esteem." ** The persons who 
you dispute with are precisely of your opinion." "Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." In 
these sentences, wham should be used instead o(who, 

" These are the men whom, vou mieht suppose, were," &e. Will yov 
eorrect this example, and give the rule for it t 
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** Wc are dependent on each others* ** They who have labored to< i 

assistance : whom is there that us wise and good, are the per- 

c.-in subsist by himself?" sons who we ought to love and 

•* If he will not hear his best friend, respect, and who we ought to 

wham shall be sent to admonish be grateful to." 

him ?'* ** The persons, who conscience and 

**They who (1.) much is given <o, virtue support, may smile at the 

will have much (2.) to answer caprices of fortune." 

for." (3.) ** From the character of those who 

*'It is not to be expected that you associate with, your own 

they, whom in early life have will be estimated." 

been dark and deceitful, should ** That (4.) is the student who I 

afterwards become fair and in- gave the book to, and whom, I 

genuous." am persuaded, deserves it" 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun or 
pronoun containing the answer, must be in the same case as that which 
contains the quesuon ; as, " TKAo»c books are these ?" "They are /oAn*«." 
** Who gave ihem to him?" ** We.'' ** Of whom did you buy them?" 
" Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." *' Whom did 
you see there ?" ** Both him and the shopman." The learner will readily 
comprehend this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, ** They 
are John's books ;" "We gave them to him ;" " We bought them of him 
who lives," &.c. ; "We saw both him and the shopman." As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word or 
phrase containing the answer to the question, that word or phrase may 
properly be termed the svhsequenl to the interrogative. 

" Of whom did you buy them ?" " Of a bookseller; he who lives," &c. 
What is wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected ? What is the 
Note for it ? 

1. 

"Of whom were the articles "Who was the money paid to?" 

bought?" "Of a mercer; he "To the mercer and his 

(5.) who resides near (6.) the clerk." 

mansion-house." "Who counted it?" "Both the 

"Was any person besides (6.) the clerk and him." 

mercer present?" "Yes, both 

him and his clerk." 



&nz<xs zzv. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either^ according to the sense ; as, " I am 
the man ivho command you ;" or, " I am the man who 
commands you." 



The form of the first of the two precedini^ sentences expresses the i 
rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, " I, who co 



imeanmc 
> command 

Sou, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 
le relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to the learner in the 

(1.) " to w*««." (2;) 673. (3.) 908. (4.) Note I. 405. 

(5.) Rale XV. (6.) 947. 
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Mowing sentenceB : *' I am the eeneral who gives the ordeiB to-dajr ;" '* I 
am the generalt who give the orders to-day ;'* that ia, '* I, who give the 
orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that a^eemenl must be preserved throughout 
the sentence; as in the following instance: "I am the Lord, that maAeM 
all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone." ha. xliv. 24. Thus 
- far is consistent : the Lord, in the third person, is the antecedent, and the 
verb agrees with the relative in the third person: ** I am the Lord, which 
Lord, or he, that maketh all things." If 1 were made the antecedent, the 
relative and verb should agree with it in the first person ; as, " / am the 
Lord, that make all things; that Btretch forth the heavens alone." But 
should it follow, " that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself," there would 
arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

*' I am the man who command you." *' I am the man who commands 
you." What is the nominative to command in the first sentence 7 What to 
commands in the second 7 Rule for each t Why is the verb of a different 
person in different sentences ? 

^I acknowledge that (1.) I am **I perceive that thou art a pupil 
the teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright parts, but 

that sentiment, and maintains who hast cultivated them but 

the propriety of such meas- (3.) little." (4.) 

ures." (2.) " Thou art he (5.) who breathest on 

••Thou art a friend (5.) that hast the earth with the breath of 

oflen relieved me, and that has spring, and who covcrcth it 

not deserted me now, in the with verdure and beauty." 

time of peculiar need." " I am the Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

**I am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and who and who lead thee by the way 

recommend it to others ; but I thou shouldst ga" 

am not a person who promotes " Thou^rt the Lord who did choose 
useless severity, or who object Abraham, and broughtest him 

to mild and generous treat- forth (4.) out of (6.) Ur of the 

mcnL" Chaldees." 

AniiB XV. 

Corresponding with Murray*s Grammar, 
RULE VIII. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree in 
number with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A tew instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I have 
not travelled this twenty years ;" *' these twenty." '* I am not recommend- 
ing these kind of sufferings ;" " this kind." " Those set of books was a 
valuable present;" *' that set." 

" I have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be alter^ ? 
Why? 

■• TTiese kind of indulgences soflen playing (9.) this two hours." 

and injure the mind." (10.) 

•• Instead (7.) of improving (8.) •* Those sort of favors did real in. 

yourselves, you have been jury, under the appearance of 

kindness.** 



rl.) 653. (3.) " adopU and maintains,** or ** adopt and natittaiit.** (3.) 654 

\ JS.) Rule XV. '-* — .-. ^-^ .-. — 

(10.) Rule XXII. 646. 



(4.1 Adverb. J5.) Rule XV. (6.) 847. (7.)'247. VB.)561. (90 Bate 

XIII. (10.) iur '"" '"- 
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''The ohasm made(l.)byiheeartli. **How maoy a lonow {5,) ilioaJd 
qaake was twenty foot (2.) we avoid, if we were not ix^ 

broad, (3.) and one hundred duBtrioas to make them T' 

fathom (4.) in depth." ••He saw one or more persons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

1. The word means ^ in the singular number, and the phrase ** by this 
wieansy** **by that means" are used by our best and most correct writers; 
namely, Bacon, Tillotson, Atierbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They 
are indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, 
if not affected, to apply the old singular form, and say, '* by this mean ;'* 
*' by that mean ;'* " it was by a mean;" although it is more agreeable to 
the general analogy of the language. " The word means (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, wnich do not change their termination on ac- 
count of number ; for it is used alike in both numbers.'* 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the following sentences: 
*' I'hough he did not succeed, he gained the approbation of his country ; 
and with this amends he was content.*' " Peace of mind is an honorable 
amcTids for the sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received the thanks 
of his employers, and the present of a large estate : these were ample 
amends for all his labors.'* " We have described the rewards of vice : the 
good man's amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the word meanst 
had formerly its correspondent form in the singular number, as it is derived 
from the French amende, though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be applied in the 
shigular, because it is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of 
argument may be advanced in favor of the singular amende i and the general 
analogy of the languag^e mav also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, has the following remark on 
the subject before us: "No persons of taste will, I presume, venture so 
far to violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality of readers, as to say, ' By this mean, by that mean.^ " 

(1.) Rule XIII. (^) Note XVIII. 648. (3.) " ehasm—broadr Rule IV. 

(4.) Rule IX. (5.) " many sorrotos.** (6.) " one person, or more than one.** 

h.) Rule XIL 

* " By this meant he had them the more at vantage, being tired aod harassed with 
a Inng march.'* Bacon. 

** By this means one great restraint from doing evil would be taken away." ** And 
this is an admimble means to improve men in virtue.** " By that means they have 
rendered their duty more difficult." Tillotsoh. 

** It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means securing 
the continuance of his goodness." ** A good character, when established, should not 
be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further guod." 

ATTBRBCaT. 

** By this means they are happy in each other." ** He by that means preserves his 
superiority." ^ddisoh. 

** Vour vanity by this means will want its food." Stkklk. 

** By tits means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Fopb. 

** Which custom has proved the most effectual mean« to ruin the nobles." 

Dbah Swift. 

'* There is no means of escaping the persecution." ** Faith is not only a means of 
obeying, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Youno. 

**'Ue looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing power.** 

Lord Lyttlbton's Henkt II. 

" John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded for his 
safety." Goldsmith'. 

** Lest this means should Cail." " By means of ship-money, the late kin^," &e. 
** Tbe only means of securing a durable peace." Hdmb 

*' By this means there was nothing lefi to the parliament of Ireland,'* &c. 

Blackstonb. 

** By tMs means so many slaves escaped out of the bands of their masters." 

Da. ROBBRTSOR. 

** By thu meaTis they bear witness to each other.** Bdrkb. 

** By this moans the wrath of man was made to turn against itself." Da. Blair. 

* A magazine, which has, by this means^ contained," Ifce. ** Birds, in general, pro* 
save their Ibod by Mean* of their »«aft." Dm Palkt. 
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Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of wuan$ hi the singular 
number. They do not, however, speak decisively on the point ; but rather 
dubioasly, as it they knew that thev were qaestionins eminent authorities 
■s well as general practice. That tney were not decidedly against the ap- 
plication of this word to the singular number, appears from tlieir own lan- 
guage: *' Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences by means of some additional connection/*-^ 
Dr. Lowth 's Introduction to Engliah Grammar. 

'* There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
but by means of something already known." — Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures makes no use, 
as far as the compiler can discover, of the word mean ; though there are 
several instances to be found in itof theuse of ffieaTu, in the sense and con- 
nection contended for. " By this means thou shalt have no portion on this 
lide the river." Ezra iv. 16. *' That by means of death/' &c. Heb. ix. 
15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or that they woul£ 
have admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, had not their 
determination been conformable to the best usage. An attempt, therefore, 
to recover an old word, so long since disused by the most correct writers, 
seems not likely to be successful : especially as the rejection of it is not 
attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the 
standard of language ; especially if, in p^irticular instances, this practice 
continue after objection and due consideration. Every connection and ap- 
plication of worcls and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper 
and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

•* Si volet usus 

*' Quern penes arbitriam est, etjus, el norma loquendi/* Hos. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
general anaio|;y of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following: 
*• None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originally 
signified no one. '* He himself ah&W do the work :" here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
** You have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, the word you is put 
in the nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was 
confined to the objective case, and jfe exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes 
of expression, he may, mdeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, 
in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he 
cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the gram- 
manan's province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the ground 
of derivation, analogy, and propriety : and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language : but when authority speaks out, and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies, then, under the limitation mentioned, become the 
OBw. as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the 
word mea7i in the old form has a very uncouth appearance : " By the mean 
of adversity we are often instructed." ** He preserved his health by mean 
of exercise." '* Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, " By means of adversity," &c. ; " By means of exercise,'* &.c. ; 
" Frugality is one means/* &c. 

Good writers do mdeed make use of the substantive (1.) siean in the 8iiigii> 



(IJ JVbim/ are lometimes called ratetestiMt 
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lar number, and in that number only, to ligniiy mediocrity, middle rate dtc, 
as, '* This is a mean between the two extremes/* But in the bombc of 
instrumentality, it has long been disused by the best authors, and by almost 
every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when they refer to what 
is singular ; these means and those means, when thev respect plurals ; as, 
** He lived temperately, and by this means preserved his health ;" " The 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by 
these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on 'Jiis article, that the young student may be led to 
reflect on a point so important as that of ascertaining the standard of pro* 
priety in the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used ? What does Dr. Priestley remark 
concerning the use of this word ? What other word is used in this manner f 
What does Dr. 'Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, " By 
this mean 7" Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means 
in the singular number ? Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) 
mean in tne singidar number? Give an example. When should "This 
means'* and *' Tnat means" be used t When *' These means" and " Those 
means f" 

1. 
"Charles was extravagant, and by "This person embraced every op- 

this mean became poor and portunity to display his talents ; 

despicable.** and by these means rendered 

** It was by that ungenerous mean himself ridiculous.** 

that (2.) he obtained his end.*' " Joseph was industrious, frugal 
** Industry is the mean of obtaining and discreet; and by this 

competency.** means obtained property and 

•• Though a promising measure, it is reputation.** 

a mean which I cannot adopt*' 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, that is used in 
reference to the former, and this, in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, 
man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

How are the pronouns tfuit and this used ? 

2. 

** Religion raises men above them- upon the earth in those than in 

selves ; irreligion sinks them these ; because there is a much 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) slower evaporation.** 

binds them down (4.) to a poor, Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

pitiable speck of perishable different characters. The one 

earth ; this opens for them a (3.) rules his people by laws to 

prospect to the skies.** which they consent ; the other, 

**More rain falls in the first two (5.) by his absolute will and 

summer months, than in the power: this is called freedom, 

first two winter ones ; but it that (5.) tyranny.** 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each, every, either, agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only ; as, " The kin* 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;*' 
** Evefy tree is known by its fruit ;" unless the plural noun convey a col 
leclive idea ; as, ** Every six months ;*' *' Every hundred years." The fol 
lowing phrases are exceptionable : " Let each esteem others better thaw 
themselves ;** it ought to be, *' himself." *' The language should be botk 
perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect ;** it should be, " t> waniuig.* * * * £«ery 

(1.) Note 1, p. ]39. (3.) 653. (3.) 407. Rule VL (4 ) Adverlk. 

(5.) Bule XI. 
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one uf the letters bear regular datee, and contain proofr of attachment ;" 
"bears a regular date, and emUairu.** " Enery town and village were 
burned ; every grove and every tree were cut down;" *' teas burnied, and 
was cut down.* 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each i as, '* The king of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on his throne;" 
'* Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." 
Earh signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly 
signifies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

** The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of 
them on their throne." Will you correct this, and give the rule for it f 

3. 

** Each of them, in their (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

receive the benefits to which ward joy or bitterness.** 

tAey are entitled.*' ** Whatever (8.) he undertakes, 

** My counsel to each of you is, that either (9.) his pride or his 

you (2.) should make it your folly dbgust us.'* 

endeavor to come to a friendly ** Every man and every woman 

agreement** were numbered.** 

** By discussing what (3.) relates to ** Neither of those men seem to have 

each particular, in their order, any idea that their opinions 

we shall better understand the may be ill founded.** 

subject" **When benignity and gentleness 

** Every person, whatever (4.) be reign wiUiin, (7.) we are al> 

their station, (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without: (10.) every per- 

religion.** son and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf^ every twig, (6.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem with light.** 

life.*' **0n either side of the river was 

** Every man*s heart and temper there the tree of life.*' 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs ; as, " Indif- 
ferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable poor ;" instead of " Indifferently 
honest ; excellently well ; miserably poor." *' He behaved himself con- 
formable to that great example ;" ** conformably." ** Endeavor to live 
hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" ** suitably y " I can never 
think 80 very mean of nim ;" '* meatdy.'* *' He describes this river agree- 
able to the common reading;*' ^* agreeably." ''Agreeable to my promise, I 
now write ;'* " agreeably." •* Thy exceeding great reward ;" when united 
to an adjective, or adverb not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added 
to it; as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;** *' exceedingly well, 
exceedingly more active :** but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
having that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, " Some men think exceeding 
clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly ;** ** She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely,** — " He acted in this business bolder than was expected." 
" They behaved the noblest, because they were disinterested.'* They should 
have been, **more boldly, most nobly." The adjective pronoun such is often 
misapplied ; as, *' He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years ;*' it should be, " so extravagant a young 
man." "I never before saw such large trees;" *'«aw trees so large." 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the word such is properly 
applied ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found :** but when degree is sigm* 
tied, we use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives; as, '* The tutor ad 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence ;'* " suitaJble." 

(!.)"«»." (2.)"A«." (3.) 437. (4.) Rule XV. (5.) Rule VI 

(«.) Rule XL (7*) Adverb. (8.) Rule Vllt. (9.) 650. (10.) "/rM 

«itiho«C,** i. 6. " «xt«rna//y.'* 589. 
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** Ther were leen wandering about solitarily and distresaed ;*' " tciiutrif,* 
** He lived in a manner ameably to the dictates of reason and religion ;' 
" a^eeaUe" '* The study of syntax should be previously to that of pane 
tuation ;** ** previous." 

Young persons who study grammar, find it difficult to decide, in particulai 
constructions, whether an adjective, or an adverb, ought to be used. A fevi 
observations on this point, may serve to inform their judgment, and direo 
their determination. They should carefully attend to the definitions of thf 
adjective and the adverb ; and consider whether, in the case in question, 
quality or manner is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is proper ; 
in the latter, an adverb. A number of examples will illustrate this direction, 
and prove useful on other occasions. 
*' She looks cold — She looks coldly on him.*' 
*' He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult offered to him." 
" He became sincere and virtuous — He became sincerely virtuous." 
'* She lives free from care — He lives freely at another's expense." 
" Harriet always appears neat — She dresses neatly." 
** Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown greatly in re- 
putation." 

** They now appear happy — ^Thev now appear happily in earnest." 
" The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point." 
The verb to 5e, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
immediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and con- 
sequently, when this verb can be substituted for any other, without varying 
the sense or the construction, that other verb must also be connected with 
an adjective. The foUowine sentences elucidate these observations : " This 
is agreeable to our interest. '* That behaviour was not suitable to his sta- 
tion." " Rules should be conformable to sense." " The rose smells [b] 
sweet." •' How sweet the hay smells [is] !" •* How delightful the country 
appears [is] !" " How pleasant the fields look [are] !" ** The clouds look 
[are] dark." " How black the sky looked [was] !" "The apple tastes 
[is] sour!" "How bitter the plums tasted [were] !" "He feels [is] 
nappy." In all these sentences, we can, with perfect proprietv, substitute 
some tenses of the verb to be, for the other verbs. But in the following 
sentences we cannot do this : " The dog smells disagreeably." " George 
feels exquisitely." " How pleasantly she looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this Note are offered as useful, not as complete 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language every where encounter us ; 
but we must not reject rules, because they are attended with exceptions. 

Why is " indifferent honest" an incorrect expression ? Do we say, " ex- 
ceeding dreadful," and " exceeding great" ? What, then, do we use in the 
place o{ exceeding t When, then, do we use exceedingly t When exceeding t 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his of- 
fence." Why is this sentence wrong ? Correct it. How can we tell whether 
an adjective or an adverb ought to be used ? Which do we use, when quality 
b indicated ? Which, when manner is indicated ? Which does the verb to be 
generally require to be connected ^ith it, the adjective or adverb ? To illus- 
trate the distinct and proper use of both the adverb and adjective, I will give 
{rou some examples. Would you then say, " He is diligently and attentive- 
y," or " diligent and attentive" ? " She will be happy," or " happily" f 
" He looks cold," or "coldly" 7 " She looks cold on mm." Can we use 
t9 for lookst and make sense ? Would you, then, say, " She looks cold on 
him," or " coldly on him" ? " She lives freely [is] from care" f Why I 
" He lives free at another's expense" ? "He feels warmly" f "He feels 
warm the insult offered him' f "He became sincerely and virtuously" I 
" He became sincere virtuous" ? Why f " Harriet always appears neatly— 
She dresses neat" ? " Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He is grown 

great in his reputation" ? " They now appear happily — They now appeal 
ippy in earnest" ? " The statement seems exactly— The statement seems 
exact in point ?" " How sweetly the hay smells !'* f " How delightful the 
ocyuntry appears!" ? " How pleasant the fields look !" f " The clouds look 
darkly^'? " The apples taste sourly" ? 
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** She reads proper, writes very neat, 
and composes accurate.''^ 

** He wa3 extreme prodigal, and his 
property is now near exhaust- 
ed." 

••They generally succeeded; for 
they lived conformable to the 
rules of prudence." 

"We may reason very clear and ex- 
ceeding strong, without know- 
ing that there is such a thing 
as a syllogism." 

''He had many virtues, and was 
exceeding beloved,^* 

''The amputation was exceeding 
well performed, and saved the 
patient's life." 

" He came agreeable to his promise, 
and conducted himself suitable 
to the occasion." 

"He speaks very fluent, reads ex- 
cellent, but does not think very 
coherent" 

" He behaved himself submissive, 
. and was exceeding careful not 
to give (1.) offence." 

" They rejected the advice, and con- 
ducted themselves exceedingly 
indiscreetly." 

** He is a person of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and is 
like to be a very useful member 
(2.) of the community." 



"The conspiracy was the easiiw 
(3.) discovered, from its (4.) 
being known (5.) to many." 

'*Not being fully acquainted with 
the subject, he could affirm no 
ttronger (6.) than he did." 

" He was so deeply impressed with 
the subject, that few could speak 
nobler upon it." 

"We may credit his testimony, for 
he says express, that he saw the 
transaction." 

^* Use a little wine for thy stomach*! 
sake, and thine often (7.) in- 
firmities." 

* From these favorable beginnings, 

we may hope for a soon (8.) 
and prosperous issue." 

" He addressed several exhortations 
to them suitably to their cir- 
cumstances." 

^* Conformably to their vehemence 
of thought, was tlieir vehemence 
of gesture." 

'*We should implant in the minds 
of youth such seeds and prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, a* 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root." 

'Such (10.) an amiable disposition 
will secure universal regard." 

* Such distinguished virtues seldom 



5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; such as, " b 
worser conduct ;" *' on lesser hopes ;" ** a more serener temper ;" '* the 
most straitest sect ;'* '* a more superior work." They should be, ** worse 
conduct ;" ** less hopes ;" *• amore serene temper ;" ** the straitest sect ;*' 
** a superior work." 

*' A worser conduct." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule 
for it? 



5. 



"'Tis more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 
one." 

"The tongue is like (11.) a race- 
horse, (13.) which runs the 
faster (13.) the lesser weight it 
carries." 



"The pleasures of the understand- 
ing are more preferable tlian 
(14.) those of the imagination, 
or of sense." 

"The nightingale sings: hers is 
the most sweetest voice in the 
grove." 



(1.) Rule XII. (2.) Rule XV. 

(5.) '■ • ■ 



(Z.) " more easily.'* (4.) Rule I. 

•* being fcnown"— participial noun. (6.) "not tifirm more strongtf.** 

O') " thy frequent.'* (8.) " epeedv.** (» ) 856. (10.) »• A disposition 

•V amiabU,** &c. See the Note, a few lines before the close. (11.) Rule IV. 

(li.) Rule X.— Note XVII. 647. (13.) 500. (14.) **pr^f§nhh lo.*' 
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•*Thc Most Highest hath created ua "The Supreme Being is the moat 

fi>r his glory, and for our own wisest, and most powerfuUest, 

happiness." and the most best of beings.** 

1 6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signification, do no* 

properly admit of the superlative or comparauve form superadded ; such aa 

cftte/', extreme^ perfect^ rights universalj supreme, 6lc. ; which are sometimes 

improperly written chiefett. extremest, perfectest^ Tightest, most umversaly'' 

most supreme, &.C. '^I'ne following expressions are, therefore, improper: 

" He sometimes claims admission to the chiefest offices." "The quarrel 

became so universal and national.*' '* A method of attaining the rtghtest 

and greatest happiness.*' The phrases, "so perfect," "so right,' "so 

extreme." "so universal," &c., are incorrect: because they impl^ that 

one thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c., than another, which is not 

possible. 

Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work?" Why nott 

6. 

** Virtue confers t?ie mpremest (1,) *'Hi8 work is perfect; (4.) bis 
dignity on man ; and should be brother's, more perfect ; and 

his chiefest desire.'* his fatlicr's, the most perfect 

** His assertion was more true (2.) of all." 

than that of his opponent ; nay, ** He gave the fullest and most sin- 
the words of the latter weie cere proof of tlie truest friend- 

most untrue." (3.; ship." 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the degrees of com- 
parison are applied and construed. The followinc^ are examples of wrong 
•Mnstruction in this respect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admit- 
ted fewer corruptions.'* The word fewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation hath admitted 
fewer corrupuons than any other." Wo commonly say, " This is the 
weaker of tue two," or, " the weakest of the two ;" but the former is the 
regular mode of expression, because there are only two things compared. 
"The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any 
other." " He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of aU 
others.** Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
** the best of any man,*' or, " the best of any other man," for, " the best 
of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting the compara- 
tive in the room of the superlative : " The vice, &.C., is what enters deeper 
into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, &c., as more perfect than 
any other.*' It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the 
expression grammatical: "Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &.C., as the most perfect of all churches." 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper to caution 
the learner. The words deeper and deepest^ being intended for adverbs, 
should have been more deeply, most deeply. The phrases more perfect and 
most perfect are improper ; because perfection admits of no degrees of com- 
panson. We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less 
imperfect. 

In speaking of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the two," 
or, *• The weakest of the two?" Why ? 

1. 

" A talent of this kind would, per. ** He spoke with so much propriety, 
haps, prove the likeliest of any that I understood him the best 

Uher (5.) to succeed." of all the others (6.) who spoke 

■* He is the strongest of the two, on the subject'* 

but not the totseft." ** Eve was the fairest of all her 

daughters.** 

(1.) « ths rapremMt-nnmrmRtf.** (8.) " UtUr fimmUi.*' (3.) " nU true.'' 

r4.) ** well sxscutsd'-ttm betUr^besV* (5.) ** •«.** (0.) •' tf aU aoA^** 
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8. In Bome caaes, adjectives should not be separated from their substan- 
fives, even by words which modify their meaning, and make but one sense 
with them; as, "A large enough number, surely." It should be, '*A 
number large enough." " The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them.*' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive ; as, " A generaUM 
man ;" ** How amiable a woman !" The instances in which it comes after 
the substantive, are the following : 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and when it gives a 
better sound, especially in poetry ; as, " A man generoiu to his enemies ;" 
" Feed me with food convenient for me ;" "A tree three feet thick ;" "A 
body of troops fifty thousand itrong /" '* The torrent tumbling through 
toeka abrupt. 

2d. When the adjective is emphatical; as, "Alexander the Great;" 
" Lewis the Bold ;" ** Goodness injiniie ,'" ** Wisdom unsearchable,*^ 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive ; as, "A man 
just, wise, and charitable;" " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb ; as, ** A boy regularly 
studious ;" ** A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th. When the verb to he, in any of its variations, comes between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective, the adjective may frequently either precede or 
follow it ; as, *' The man is happy,'* or, ** Happy is tne man, who makes 
virtue his choice :" ** The interview was delighi/ul ,-"' or, '* Delightful was 
the interview." 

6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive 
placed after an active verb ; as, " Vanitv often renders its possessors despica- 
6Ze." In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the 
substantive ; as, " How despicable does vanity often render its possessor !'* 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it ; as, " Great is the 
Jjord ! just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. "Ambition, interest, honor, all concurred." Some- 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, 
is used in conjunction with this adjective ; as, " Royalists, republicans, 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, all parties, concurred m the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plureil number, will sometimes properly as- 
sociate with a singular noun ; as, ** Our desire, your intention, their resigna- 
tion." This association applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one compounded word ; 
whence they often take another adjective, and sometimes a third, and so 
on; as, "An old man; a good old man; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

" Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if It were absolute ; especially where the noun has been 
mentioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed ; as, " I often 
survey it." 

Is it correct to say, " A large enough number" ? How should it be alter- 
ed f What is the Note for it f ShouldTthe adjective be placed usually before 
or after the noun f 

8. 

"lie spoke in a distinct enough pair of gloves : he is the servant 

manner to be heard by Uie of an old rich (2.) man." 

whole assembly.** "The tioo Jirst (3.) in the row are 

"Thomas is equipped with a new cherry-trees, the tioo others ar§ 

(1.) pair of shoes, and a new pear-trees.** 

(1.) - a ptur i^nm «Am«.** (8.) ** rick old.*' (3.) Note I.-Rule VI. 

10 
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HnZiB ZZ 

Correspondins with Murray's Grammar* 
RULE IX. 

TTie indefinite article, a or an, belongs to nowns oj the 
singular number. 

ZLnZiB zzz. 

The definite article, the, belongs to nouns of the singu- 
lar or plural numbers. 

The articles are often properly omitted: when used, they should be justly 
applied, according to theu: distinct nature ; as, *' Gold is corrupting ; the sea 
IB ereen ; a lion is bold." 

It is the nature of both the article^ to determine or limit the thing spoken 
of. A determines it to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it still un 
certain which ; the determines which it is, or, if many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example ot the different usesi^of « 
and the^ and of the force of the substantive without any article : *' Man was 
made for society, and ought to extend his g[ood will to all men ; but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the men with whom 
ho has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union 
with the man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some use to ex* 
hibit a few instances : *' And I persecuted this way unto the death." Th« 
apostle does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : 
the definite article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, **unto 
death," without any article. 

*' When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth ;* 
that is, according to this translation, "into all truth whatsoever, into truth 
of all kinds;"— very different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, "into all the truth;" that is, "into all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be " the wheel," 
used as an instrument for the particular purpose of torturing criminals. 
" The Almighty hath given reason to a man to be a hght unto him :" it 
■hould rather be, " to man,*^ in general. " This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham:" it ought to be, 
** a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the CTeat importance of the proper use 
of the article, and the excellence of thelBnglish language in this respect ; 
which, by means of its two articles, does most precisely determine the 
extent of signification of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles f What does the article a determine t 
What the article thet 

*• The fire, the air, the earth, and ike *^(4.) Wisest and best men soib». 

water, are four elements (1.) of times commit errors.** 

the philosophers." " Beware of drunkenness ; it im- 

** Reason was given to a man to pairs understanding; wastes 

control his passions.*' an. estate; destroys a reputa- 

"We have within us an intelligfcnt tion; consumes the body; and 

principle, distinct from (2.) body renders the (5.) man of the 

and from matter.** brightest parts the (5.) com- 

<* A man is the noblest work of (3.) mon jest (6.) of the meanest 

creation.** clown.*' 

(1.) " Fire, air," 9ct. « the four ;- 4be. (?•)"«*« body." (3.> • the 

SMMtion.** (4.) " Tkt wisest.** iS.) ^ a.'* M.) Kut XV 
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* Htt ia a much better writer than a 
reader.** 

**The king has conferred on him 
the title of a duke." 

•• There are some evils of life which 
equally affect prince and peo- 
ple." 

** We must act our part with a con- 
stancy, though reward of our 
constancy be (1.) distant" 

** We are placed here under a trial 
of our virtue.** 

•• The virtues like his are not easily 
acquired. Such qualities honor 
the nature of a man." 



"Purity hae ito eeat in tin heart, 
but extends its influence over 
8o much of outward conduct, 
as to form the great and ma- 
terial part of a character.*' 

*^The profligate man is seldom or 
never found to be tAe good hus- 
band, the good father, oi th$ 
beneficent neighbor." 

**True charity is not the meteor 
which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its 
orderly and regular course, 
dispenses benignant influ- 
ence.** 



1. A nice distinction of the sense is Hometimes made bv the use or omia* 
sion of the article a. If I say, ** He behaved with a little reverence,'* my 
meaning is positive. If I say, " He behaved with little reverence,*' my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means the same, or to be 
used in the same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person ; by the 
latter, I dispraise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a 
before nouns of number. When I say, ** There were few men with him," 
I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: 
whereas, when I say, *' There were a few men with him," I evidently 
intend to make the most of them. 

What is the difference in meaning between the expressions, " We be- 
haved with a little reverence," and, ** We behaved with little reverence f" 



I. 



"He has been much censured for 
conducting himself with a lit- 
tle attention to his business." 

" So bold a breach of order called 
for (2.) little severity in punish- 
ing the offender." 

"His error was accompanied with 
so little contrition and candid 
acknowledgment, that he found 
a few persons to intercede for 
him." 



** There were so many mitigating 
(3.) circumstances attending 
his misconduct, particularly 
that (4.) of his open confes- 
sion, that he found (5.) few 
friends who were disposed to 
interest themselves in his fa- 
vor." 

'* As his misfortune? were the fruit 
of his own obstinacy, a few per- 
sons pitied him.** 



2. In seneral, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to the former of 
two words in the same construction ; though the French never fail to repeat 
it in this case. " I'here were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It might 
have been, ** o(the night and of the day.'* And, for the sake of emphasis, 
wc often repeat the article in a senes of epithets. *' He hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent authority." 

Is the article to be repeated before two words in the same construction t 



•• The fear of shame, (6.) the desire 

of approbation, prevent many 

bad actions." 
** In this business he was influenced 

by a just and (7.) generous prin- 

ciple." 



* He was fired with desire of doing 
something, though he knew not 
yet, with distinctness, either end 
or means." 



UlsZIV. 



tt.) 



litUe." 



(3.) 559. 
350. (&; 



[4.) "that etrtwmatanee.' 



Note 1* 
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8. In eommon conversation, and in iamiliar style, we frequently omit tb« 
articles, which might be inserted with propriety in writing, especialiy in a 
grave style. ''.At wocst, time might be gained by this expedient.'* *' At 
tke worst'* would have been better in this place. '' Give me iiere John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity in saying, '* John 
tke Baptist's head ;" or, ** The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguishing a person by 
an epithet. ** In the historjr of I^nry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we 
ar^ surprised at not finding him tke great man." *' I own I am often sur- 
prised tnat he should have treated so coldly a man so much tke gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, for 
the pronoun possessive ; as, ** fie looks him full in tke face ;" that is, '* id 
his* face." " In his presence they were to strike tke forehead on the 
ground ;" that is, ** tkeir forekeada" 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the same article, 
when the adjective, on account of any clause depending upon it, is put after 
the substanuve. " Of all the considerable governments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." "With such a specious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always a claim the strongest, and tke most easily 
comprehended." " They are not the men in the nation the most difficult 
to be replaced." 

" At worst, time might be gained," &c. What word may properly ba 
inserted in the beginning of this sentence ? What is the Note for it ? 

3. 

** At worst, I could but incur a gen- ** At best, his gift was but a poor 
tie reprimand.*' offering, when we consider hia 

estate." 

HnZiB z. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the follomng noun. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thins as the first, there 
is no variation of case ; as, " Georg?, king of Great Britain, elector of 



\ apposition 1 

interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction ; 
as, " Pompey contended with Caesar, w?u> was the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, according to Rule 
XV., or Note 4, under Rule VIII. 

The preposition of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into 
the regular form of the possessive case. We can say, *' the reward of 
virtue, and, " virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to say, ** a crown 
of gold,** we cannot convert the expression into the possessive case, and 
Bay, "gold's crown.** 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case: 
as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;'* " Goodness brings its reward ;** 
" That desk is mine.*' 

The genitive (1.) its is often improperly used for 'tis or if is; as, " Ita 
my book ;*' instead of, ** It is my book." 

The pronoun kis^ when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to be 
considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as the genitive case of the per* 
•onal pronoun; as, '* This composition is A i«." '* Whose book is thatf* 
** His," If we used the noun itself, we should say, ** This composition ii 

(1.) Or poMetaiva. 
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John's." " Whose book is that ?" *' EUza's." The position will ho stiU 
more evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the following 
sentences must have a similar construction : " Is it Aer or Ait honor that is 
tarnished V* " It is not Aer«, but his." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood ; as, " I called at 
the bookseller's," that is, **at the bookseller's »hop." 

" Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
the nouns religion, and support, in respect to each other f When is the pre- 
position of joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case f Give 
an example. 

** My ancestors virtue is not mine.*' **A mothers tenderness, and a 
(1.) Others care are natures gifts 

** His brothers offence will not con- for mans advantage." 

demn him." '*A mans manners* nequently in* 

** I will not destroy the city for ten fluence his fortnne." 

sake." ** Wisdoms precepts' form the 

** Nevertheless, Asa his heart (3.) good mans interest and bap- 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

" They slew Varus, he that was ** They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as, ** John and 
EHza's books;" " This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But 
when any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the 
ngn of the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, *' They are John*s 
as well as Eliza's books ;" '* I had the physician's, the surgeon's and the 
apothecary's assistance." 

" John's and Eliza's books." Will you correct this sentence, and givo 
the Rule for it ? 

1- # 

"It was the men's, (4.) women's "This measure gained the king, 

(5.) and children's lot to suffer as well as the people's appro- 
great calamities." bation." 
*^Peter\ JohrCs and Andrew's "Not only the counsel's and at- 
occupatlon, was that of fisher- torney's but the judge's opinion 
men." also, favored his cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending 
in » ; as, •* The wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose, which the following erroneous example will demonstrate : " Moses' 
minister ;" " Phinehas' wife ;" ** Festus came into Felix' room ;" ** These 
answers were made to the witness' questions." But in cases which vvould 
^ve too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of n*^ enuncia- 
tion, the omission takes place even in prose; as, '*For rignteousnesa' 
sake^' ** For conscience' sake." 

Is me additional s ever omitted f Give an example. 

2. 

'^And he cast himself down at "If ye suffer fat righteousnesses 
Jesus feet" sake, happy are ye." 

*^ Moses rod was turned into a "Ye should be subject for con- 
serpent" science's sake." 

**For Herodias sake« his brother 
Phili ps wife." 

'1.) Rule L (2.) " Ata^n heaH."* (3.) Or poisesaive. (4.) « Mm** is tiers 
in the poBsesaive caae, the apostrophe being undentood; dwmbre apply Roto L 
(&; **JiriM,«Mwiir or** A«0ctMsM4f»'**s* 
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3. Lttile explanatory drcutnstances are particularly awkward between » 
genitive case and the word which usually follows it ; as, " She began to 
ex tot the farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to be, " the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

*' She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent under- 
ttanding." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it t 

3. 

** They very justly condemned tlie ** They implicitly obeyed the pr<K 
pivdigal*8, OS he was called, tector*s, as they called him, 

senseless and extravagant con- imperious mandates." 

ducL" (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an office, or 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the 
3ther, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive 
case should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say, ** I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
" at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, '* at Smith's the book- 
seller's." The first of these forms is most agreeabje to the English idiom ; 
and if the addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, " I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But 
as this subject reauires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to 
the learners, we snail add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, as to-admit 
of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily requires the genitive si^n at 
or near the end of the phrase ; as, " Whose prerogative is it ?" '* It is the 
kins of Great Britain's;" "That is the duke of Bridge water's canal;" 
" The bishop of LandafT's excellent book;" ** The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don's authority ;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When woras in apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of the jgenitive a similar 
situation ; especially if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : 
as, ** The emperor Leopold's ;" "Dionysius the tyrant's;" "For David 
lAy servant^B sake;" " Give me John the BaptiaCs head;" " Paul the 
upostle's advice." But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
e>xpressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears 
to be requisite that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and un- 
derstood to the other ; as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and 
benefactor;" "Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated CoBsar's, the 
greatest general of antiguity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkwarato place the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the 
end of the latter one alone: " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyitleton's, 
the ornament of his country, and the friend of every virtue." The sign of 
the genitive case may very properly be understood at the end of these inem- 
bcr6. an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common construction 
in our >nguage ; as the learner will see by one or two examples :, " They 
wished to submit, but he did not;" that is, " he did not wish to submit.** 
" He said it was their concern, but not his ;" that is, not his concern." 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause onty, we 
•hall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as, 
" Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar, the greatest general of 
antiquity's ;" " These psalms are David, the kin^, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish peopZc'*." It is much better to say, " This is PauVs advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than " This is Paul the Christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the ap- 
plication of the genhive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
be generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect ; 
88. ^'Tlie emperor's Leopold's ;''^ "King's George's;" "Chwles'B th« 

(1.) " ths MiM«to«.** Ac ** tf iks pf9digai, asks was ««IM.** 
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PBCond's ;" " The parcel was left at Smith's the bookeeHer's and station- 
er's." T\w rules which we have endeavored to elucidate wil prevent the 
uiconvenience of both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
simple, perspicuous, and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, ** Smith's the 
bookseller," or, " Smith the bookseiler^s ?" When the words are comioct- 
ed and dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed ? 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, where 
should the sign of the genitive be placed ? What effect is perceived if we 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sen- 
tence ? Give an example. What is the effect of applying the genitive sign 
to both or all the nouns in apposition ? Give an Example. 

4. 

" I bought the knives at Johnson's •• I will not for David's thy father's 

(2.) the cutler's:* (3.) sake." 

"The silk was purchased at Brown's ^„^ .^, ^r„^ .♦ ii,* -«„-.m«» 

the mercer'* and AafcerdasAar's." '^^.k^^ "^^"^ ** the governor, 

-Lord Feversham the general's the king's represenUtive's." 

tent" (4.) -Whose (5.) works are these J 

- Tins palace had been the grand They are Cicero, the most elo- 

tuUarCs Mahomet's." qaent of men's." 

5. The English genitive has oflen an unpleasant sound ; so that we daily 
make more use of the particle of, to express the same relation. There is 
something awkward in the following sentences, in which this method has 
not been taken: " The general, in the army's name, published a declara- 
tion ;" " The commons' vote ;" " The lords' house ;" ** Unless ho is very 
ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to say, " In 
the name of the army ;" ** The votes of the commons ;" " The house of 
lords;" '* The condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use 
t^o English genitives with the same substantive ; as, " Whom he acquaint- 
ed with the pope's and the king's pleasure." *' The pleasure of the pope 
and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, ** The 
severity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation^" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, " The severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." We 
have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the follow- 
ing sentence : " 0/ some of the books of each of these classes of Htera- 
ture, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work." 

'* In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the 
better f 

5. 

- The world's government is not " It was necessary to have both tlie 

left to chance." (6.) physician's and the surgeon's 

- She married my son's wife's bro- advice." (9.) 

ther." (7.) - The extent of the prerogative of 

- This is my wife's brother's part- the king of England is suf* 

ncr's house." (8.) iiciently ascertained." 

6. In some cases, we use botji the genitive termination and the proposition 
of ; as, *' It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, un- 
less we throw the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neoes- 
sary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict- 

rl.) Or poaKMive. (8.) ** Johnson's •hop.'* Rule L (3.) » cvtier.** See 

Note I. under this Rule. (4.) " TJm tent tff lord:' &c. (5.) 431. (6.) " Tb4 
government qf the worW* (7.) " the brother tf my eon's wife." (Q,) •* T»w 

kouoe holonge to the pmHnor ef my wif^e brother.'* (V.) '« the adtiee both of.** 
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iy so called, which is the most important of the relations expressed by the 
genitive case ; for the expressions, " This picture of my friend,** and, *' This 
pictuie of my friend's,* * suggest very different ideas. The latter only is that 
of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed 
in a better manner, by saymg, " This picture, belonging to my friend.' 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it, is not necessary 
to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave style, it is generally omit- 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence oTa plurality of subjects of the same kind. Jn 
the expressions, ** A subject of the emperor's ;" *' A sentiment of my bro- 
ther's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used ; as, ** This house of the governor is very commodious ;" "The 
crown of the king was stolen;" "That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused.** But, after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be belter to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the genitive termination and the 
preposition of I Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted f 

6. 
** That picture of the ibtn^^s does ** This estate of the corporation's » 

not much resemble (1.) him.** much encumbered." 

** These pictures of the Inng (2.) ** That is the eldest son of the king 

were sent to him from Italy.** of England's.** 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case : thus, instead 
of saying, " What is the reason of tnis person dismissing his servant so 
hastily ? ' that is, " What is the reason of this person in dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily?" we may say, and perhaps ought to say, "What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing ot his servant so hastily ?" just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant?" 
So also we say, " I remember it being reckoned a great exploit ;" or, more 
properly, " I remember its being reckoned,*' &c. The following sentence 
IS correct and proper: "Much will depend on the pupiVs composing, but 
more on his reading frequently." It would not be accurate to say, "Much 
will depend on the pupil composing" &c. We also properly iay, " This 
will be the effect of the pupils composing frequently ; instead of, " q/" tht 
pupil composing frequently." 

" What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily ?** 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it ? ^ 

% 

■* What (3.) can be the cause of the the HoUandert their throwing 

parliament neglecting so im- off tlie monarchy of Spain, 

portant a business.** and their withdrawing entire- 

** Much depends on this rule being ly their allegiance to that 

observed.** crown.** 

^ The time of William making " If we alter the situation of any of 

the experiment, at length ar. the words, we shall presently 

rived.** ^ sensible of the melody suffer- 

**It is very probable that this as- ^"S" 

sembly was called, to clear **Such will ever be the effect of 

some doubt which the king youth associating with vicious 

had about the lawfulness of companions.** 

(L) 588. (S.) Or, "* These pieturu hekmging t§ the Majr,** te. (3r) B«to XV 
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HnZiB irzzz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XL 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

In Engl'iih, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually goes before 
the verb : and the objective case, denoting the object, follows the verb ac- 
tive ; and it is the order that determines the case in nouTis ; as, *' Alexander 
conquered the Persians.** But ihe pronoun, having a proper form for each 
of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before 
the verb ; and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
yerb ; as " Whom ye ignorantly worship, Aim declare I unto you." 

This position ot the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and 

fovernment to be neglected ; as in the following instances: '* Who should 
esteem more than the wise and good?" ** By the character of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." Those aro 
the persons who he thoug[ht true to his interests." " Who should I see the 
other day but my old friend?" "Whosoever the court favors." In all 
these places, it ought to be whom, the relative being governed in the objective 
case by the verbs esteem, choose, thought, &c. ** He, who, under all proper 
circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend ; it 
should be ** him who," dtc. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. "He sleeps," "they mwac," &c., are not transitive. They are, 
therefore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an ac- 
tion. But when this case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposiuon or some other word understood; as, "He resided many 
years [that is, /or or during many years] in that street ;" "He rode several 
miles [that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day;" 
"He lay an hour fthat is, during an hour] in great torture." In the 
phrases, "To dream a dream," "To live a vh-tuous life," "To run a 
race," "To walk the horse," "To dance the child," the verbs certainly 
assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases, be improperly de- 
nominated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English ? How the objec- 
tive T Do neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns ? In the phrase, " He 
rosided many years in that street," how do you parse years f When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may they then be called f 
** They who opulence has made ** She that is idle and mischievous, 
proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish the " Who did they send to him on so 
simple pleasures of nature." important an errand ?" 

•* You have reason to dread his " That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (I.) will must receive cordially, and who 

destroy ye both." you cannot esteem too highly." 

•* Who have I reason to love so (2.) •* He invited my brother and I to 
much (2.) as this friend (3.) of see and examine (3.) his li- 

my youth ?" brary." 

•• Ye, who were deed, hath he "He who committed the offence, 
quickened." you should correct, not I, who 

*< Who did they entertain ro free- am innocent." 

lyV •*We should fear and obey the 

^ The man who he raised from ob* Author of our being, even He 

Bcurity, is dead." who has power to reward or 

•• Ye only have I known of all the punish us forever." 

families of the earth." •» They who he had most (5.) in. 

** He and they we know, bat who jured, he had the greatest reaaon 

(4.) are you I " to love." 

(1,) Rale XXII. (9.) Adverb. (3.) Rule XI. (4.) Eule XV. (6.) «i. 
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1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter or intransittye Torbs m if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case, agreeably to the 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the 
Idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. 
The following are some instances of this practice : '* Repenting him af hia 
design.' ** The king soon found reason to repent him of his provoking 
such dangerous enemies/* *' The popular lords did not fail to eftlarg9 
themselves on the subject.'' ** The nearer his successes approached him to 
the throne." ** Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah." *' I think it 
by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &.c. *' They have 
Buent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred with the profane 
cnronology." 

** Repenting him of his design." Will you repeat the note which shows 
this sentence to be incorrect t 

1. 
** Though ho now lakes pleasure in before him, the humbler he 

them, he will one day (1.) re- grew." 

pent him (2.) of indulgences so ** It will be very difficult to agree 
unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the prin- 

** The nearer his virtues approadi- ciples he professes." 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or 
intransitive ; as, '* I must ^remue with three curcumstances ;" " Those who 
think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me." 

" I must premise with three circumstances." Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for it f 

S. 
** To ingratiate (4.) with some by ** I shall premise toith two or three 
traducing others, makes a base general observations." 

and despicable mind." 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active ; but, having, in some 
degree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances, of the pas- 
sive form, retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as 
signify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, " I am 
come ;" ** I was gone ;" " I am grown ;" *' I was fallen." The following 
examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a 
passive form, instead of^an active one : " The rule of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely swerved" '* The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant vhu also ceased." " Whose number teas now amounted to three 
hundred." '' This mareschal, upon some discontent, vms entered into a 
conspiracy against his master." '* At the end of a compaign, when half 
the men are deserted or killed." It should be, **Aat>« swerved," **had 
ceased," &c. 

" I am come." Why should not this be *' I have come" f 

3. 

**If ^ch maxims and such prac- **The mighty rivals are now at 
tices (6.) prevail, what ha9 length agreed." 

(7.) become of decency and ** The influence of his corrupt ex- 
virtue?" ample was (8.) then entirely 

**I have come, according to the ceased." 

time proposed;* but I have **He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hour." nection before the consequences 

were.considered." 

(1.) Rule XXII. (2.) •• repmt af:" (3.) " to malu agre* iriiA," k/t. 

(4. ** ingratiate ounelve*.*.' (5.) By neuter and €uAive^ Mr. Murray here meant 

what in this work are styled intraneitive and transitive verbs. • (6.)llule XI. 

:?.) " M become.** (&) ** A«d.** 
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RxTLE XV. When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

9Cr The examplea tD?iieh follow may he corrected ly this Rule or thefottoW" 
mg Note. 

4. The verb to he, through all its variations, has the same case after it tm 
that which next precedes it. " / am he whom they invited." " It may be. 
{or, it might have been) he, but it cannot be, (or, could not have been) /.' 
'* /£ is impossible to be they." " It seems to have been lie who conducted 
himself so wisely." " It appeared to be she that transacted the business." 
*• I understood it to be him." '* I believe it to have been them." " We at 
I first took it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that tf was not she."* 
*' He is net the person who it seemed he was." " lie is really the person 
who he appeared to be." " She is not now the woman whom thev repre- 
sented her to have been." '\Whom do you fancy him to be?" By these 
examples, it appears that this substantive verb has no government of case ; 
but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two 
cases which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before and 
after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intellimbU 
to the learner, by observing, that the words in the cases preceding ana fol- 
lowing the verb to he, may be said to bte in apposition to each other. Thus, 
in the sentence, " I understood it to be him, the words it and Aim are in 
apposition ; that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case.** 
The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoun in a wrons case. " It might have been him, but there is no proof 
of it." '* Though! was blamed, it could not have been mc.*' *' I saw one 
whom I took to be she." '* She is the person, who I understood it to have 
been." " Who do you think me to be f ** Whom do men say that I am V* 
" And whom think ve that I am ?" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming, &c., have the same case before and 
after them; as, "He was called Caesar;" "She was named Penelope;*' 
"Homer is styled the prince of poets;" "James was created a duke;" 
" The general was saluted emperor;" " The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince." - 

" I am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and 
give the rule tor it t 

4. 
* ** Well may you be afraid ; it is (2.) who conducted the business ; 

him indeed." but lam certain it was not him." 

•* I would act the same part, if I " He so much resembled my bro- 
were him, (1.) or in his situa- ther, that, at first sight, 1 took 

tion." it to be he." 

** Search the Scriptures, for in them ^ Afler all their professions, is it 
ye think ye have eternal life ; possible to be them ?" 

and they are them which testify ** It could not have been her, fur 
of me." she always behaves discreet* 

** Be composed : it is me : you buve ly." 

no cause for fear." ** If it was not him, who do yoa 

*• I cannot tell who has befriended imagine it to have been ?" 

me, unless it is him from whom ** Who do you think him to be ?" 
I have received many benefits." " Whom do the people say that we 
** I know not whether it were them are ?". 

♦ When the verb to H is understood, it has the same case, before and after it, as 
when it is expressed; as>. " He seems the leader of the party ;" " He shall continue 
sttf wft-d ;" *• They appointed me executor ;" '* I supposed him a man of learning ;*• 
— that is, " He seems to be the leader of the party," Sec. Nouns in apposition are 
in the same case ; as, " We named the man Pompey ;" "They may term Charles a 
▼isioiiary, but the^ cannot call him a deceiver ;" " Hortensius died a martyi ;'* " Tha 
feiulc Sidney lived the shepherd's friend.** 

I J.) Hula XV. (9.) •• tkqf were tUpsrssns.** 
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5. The auxiliary let eoTerns the objective case ; as, " Let Mm beware :* 
•« Let u» judge candidly ;" " Let them not presume ;** " Let George study 
his lesson." 

*' Let us judge candidly." In what case is «« f What is the rule f 

5. 

•• Whatever (1.) others do, let (2.) " Let them and we unite to oppose 
thou and / act wisely." this growing (3.) evil" 

BHIiB ZZZ. 

Corresponding with Murray^s Grammar, 
RULE XII. 

TTie infinitive mood may be governed hy verbs, participles f 
adjectives, nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is some- 
times properly omitted ; as, " I heard him say it ;** instead of, *' to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them, in the 
infinitive mood, without the sign to, are, 6u2, darey need, make, see, hear, 
feel, and also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; as, 
^* I bade him do it ;" " Ye dare not do it ;** " I saw him do it ;" " I heard 
him say it ;" " Thou lettest him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infini- 
tive mood after them, without the sign to ? 

** It is better (4.) live on a lit. ** I need not to solicit him to do a 
tie, (5.) than outlive a good kind action." 

deal" ^I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

** You ought not walk too hastily.** lest I should give offence.** 

**I wish him not wrestle with his "I have seen some young persons 
happiness.*' to condust themselves very dis- 

creetly.'* 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : 
" I have observed some satirists to use," &c. ** To see so many to make 
so Uttle conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a delightful spec* 
tacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful temp- 
tations on every side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the nrime and flower of 
his age, that is courted by pleasures and honors, by the devil, and all the 
bewitching vanities of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave stead- 
fastly unto Gcd." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following places : " I am 
not like other men, to envv the talents I cannot reach." '' Grammarians have 
denied, or at least doubtea, them to be genuine." " That all our doings may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy si^ht. 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, substantives, andjjar- 
liciples ; as, " He is eager to learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" " They 
have a desire to improve ;" ** Endeavorine to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the ni^.are of a substantive, expressinv 
the action itself which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of 
an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood does the ofBce of a substantive in 
different cases: — in the nominative ; as, " To play is pleasant ;" — in the 
objective ; as, *' Boys love to play;** 'Tor to wAl is present with me ; 
but to perform that which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently on the 
rest of the sentence, supplying the place of the conjunction that with the 
Dotential mood ; as, "To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" ** To begin 
with the first ;' " To proceed ;" " To conclude ;"— that is, " That I may 
confess," &c. 

(1.) Rule VIII. 03.) Imp. Kuls YL (a) 559. (4.) ** to liver Rule TU 

'5.) Noon 
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" I have obaerved some satiriBts to use," &>c What ia incorrect in tlda 
■entence f 

In the expression, " He is eacer to learn," will you parse to learn f What 
18 the rule ? (1.) *' To play is pleasant.'* Will ^ou parse to play t and give 
a rule for it ? (1.) " To confess the truth, I was in fault." How is to eon* 
fess parsed? What is the rule for it ? (2.) 

?.. 

* It is a great support to virtue, ** To see (6.) young persons who are 

when we see a good mind to courted by health and pleasure, 

maintain (3.) its patience and to resist all tlie allurements 

tranquillity, under injuries and of vice, and to steadily pursue 

afHiction, and to cordially for- virtue and knowledge, is cheer, 

give its oppressors.** ing and delightful to every good 

** It is the difference of their con- mind.** 

duct, which makes us to ap- ** They acted with so much reserve, 

prove the one, and to reject the that some persons doubted them 

other." to be nneere,** (7.) 

** We should not be like many per- ** And the multitude wondered, when 

sons, to (4.) depreciate ike vir- they saw the lame to walk, and 

twes toe (5.) do not possesa** the blind to see.** (8.) 

BnZiB zzirz. 

CorreBpoading with Marray*B Graicmai, 
RULE XITI. 

In the use of words and phrases tohichf in point of time^ 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
haih given, and the Lord hath taken away/' we 
should say, <*The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of, ^*1 remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, "I have re- 
membered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management of the moods and 
tenses of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
consistent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one — " To 
observe what the sense necessarily lequires.** It may, however, be of use 
to give a few examples of irregular construction. *' The last week I in- 
tended to have toritten,^^ is a very commcn phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; 
for how long soever it now is since I thought of writing, to wfite was then 
present to me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, " The last week 
I intended to lori/e.** The following sentences are also erroneous: "I 
cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it should have been, 
as it certainly was their interest, to have interpoeed their good offices." 
" There were two circumstances which made it necessary for them to have 
lost no time." " History painters would have found it difficult to have m- 
vented such a species of beings." Thev ought to be, to interpose j to lose, 
to invent. '* On the morrow, because ne would have known the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him." It ought to he, 
"because he toould A;noto,*' or, rather, *' being willing to kjww. *' The 



(1.) Rule XXL (2.) Note XII. LVHI. (3.) Poi 

(4.) •* vho:* (5.) " tAey " (6.) Note XIII. 

)&) «* fenmu mho had hem lane, maUing ; end tkees wke J 



(1.) Rule XIL (2.) Note XII. LVni. (3.) For te maintain read maintain, 
(aS •* »*•.*♦ (5.) " they " (6.) Note XIII. (7.) •* their einceritv 

^' 1 had heenhUnd, seeing.'* 
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blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my aight.*' "Hbf 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead." May, in b<^Ji 
places, would have he en better. "From this biblical knowledge, he ap- 
pears to study the Scriptures with ^reat attention ;" '* to have studied,^* &,c. 
** I feared that I should have lost it» before I arrived at the dry ;'* *' gtunild 
lose it.** ** I had rather walk ;" it should be, "I would rather walk." " It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;" it should be, 
" if I could have performed it ;" or, ** It would afford me no satisfaction, if 1 
eould perform it. * 

^To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in 
the 8ubjuncti\e mood, the present and imperfect tenses often carrv with 
them a future sense ; and that the auxiliaries should and loould, in tne im- 
perfect times, are used to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended to have written." Will you point out the incorrectness of 
this sentence, and give a rule for it t 

''The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportnnitiea, 

be (1.) at school three years." which the imprudence, weak- 

" And he that umb dead (2.) sat up, ness, or necessities of princes 

and began to speak." afford it, to extend its author- 

**I should be obliged to him, if ity." 

he tpiU gratify me in that par- '* Fierce as he moved^ his silver 

ticuiar." shafls resound." 

**And the multitude wondered, **They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind ''John will earn his wages when 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed." 

•I have compassion on the mul- **Ye will not come unto me that 

titude, because they continue yo might have life." 

with me now three days." ** Be that as it will, be cimnot justU 

** In the treasury belonging to the fy his conduct" 

cathedral in this city it pre- **I have been at London a year, 
■erved (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum- 
veneration, for upwards of six mer." 

hundred years, a dish which "Afler we visited London, we re- 

they pretend to be made of turned, content and thankful, 

emerald." to our retired and peaceful 

''The court of Rome gladly laid habitation." 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form — to torite, to be writing, and to be wrttten — always denote 
something contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or svbseqv^nt 
to it ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows — to have been 
writing, to have written, and to have been written — they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. 1 his remark is thought 
to be of importance ; for, if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be suf- 
ficient to direct us in the relative appUcation of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed: *'I found 
him better than I expected to find him." ** Expected to have found him," 
is irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the 
present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression — " It is lon^ since I commanded him to have done 
it i" yet "expected to have found,'* is no better. It is as clear that the 
finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must be 
postenor to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in the perfect 
tense of ^he infinitive mood : " It would have afforded me great pleasure, as 

(1.) •* shall kav* frcm.** (2.) •* kad been dead." (3.) See the last exampU undsi 
the pfee«ding Bute. (4.) " a diab kas iee» pretevwd.** 
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often as I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence." 
As the message, in tnis instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not 
contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of tiie infuiitive. If the messc^e and 
the pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb 
would, with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the inflnttive ; 
as, ** It would nave anorded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such 
intelligence." In the former instance, the phrase in question is equivalent 
to these words — *♦ If I laid been the messenger ;" in tne latter instance, to 
this expression — ** Being the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb ought^ the perfect of the infinitive must always bo 
used ; as, "He ought to have dene it." When we use this verb, this is the 
only possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
be-'. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, 
that the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be ad- 
mitted, in the instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any in- 
stances of a similar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many cases, 
in which the thing referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be pro- 
per and allowable. We may say, " From a conversation I once had with 
him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great care and judgment." It 
would be proper also to say, ** From his conversation, he appeart to have 
studied Homer with great care and judgment ;" " That unhappy man i» sup- 
posed to have die^ by violence." These examples are not only consistent 
with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the 
governing ver^ only, that marks what is called the absolute time ; the tense 
of the verb gv>verned marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
^nses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent 
With just grammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, 
or future, the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that period» 
and its time is calculated fi-om it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according as 
the thing si^ified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, or present 
with the thmg denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the mfinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; since 
present, past, and future, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the govern- 
ing verb, yet there are particular cases in which it would be better to give 
the expression a difTerent form. Thus, instead of saying, '* I wish to have 
written to him sooner," " I then wished to have written to him sooner," 
"lie will one day wish to have written sooner;" it would be more per- 
spicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say, *' I wish that I had written to him sooner," " I then wish- 
ed that I had written to him sooner," ** He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 
•\ay perceive by a few examples: " It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtuous." ** To have 
deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at all." " They will then see, that to have faithfully performed their duty, 
would have been their greatest consolation." 

** I expected to have tound him." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
a rule for it f What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past time 
with the defective verb ought ? Give an example. Is it proper ever to \xm 
the perfect of the inliaitive after the governing verb 7 Give an exampU. 
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"I purpoee to {ra to London in a 
few months, and afler I thaU 
fini9h (1.) my business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America." 

"These prosecutions of William 
seem to he the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by the court 
daring the time that the use of 
parliaments waa suspended." 

* From the little conversation I had 

with him, he appeared to AaM 
hten a man of letters.** 

* I always intended to have reward' 

ed my son according to his 
merit** 

"It would, on reflection, have given 
me great satisfaction, to relieve 
him from that distressed situa- 
tion,** 

"It required so much care, that I 
thought I should have lost it 
before I reached home.** 

"We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done.** 

" He would have assisted one of his 
friends, if he could do it with- 
out injuring the other; but as 
that could not ?iave been done, 
he avoided all interference.** 

"Jfttsf it not be ea^ected that he 
would have defended an au- 
thority, which had been so 



long exercised without contra 
ver8y?**(3.) 

"These enemies of Christianity 
were confounded, whilst they 
were expecting to have found 
an opportunity to have betrayed 
its author.** 

"His sea-sickness was so great, 
that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival** 

" If Uiese persons had intended to 
deceive, they would have taken 
care to have avoided what would 
expose them to the objections 
of their opponents.** 

" It was a pleasure to have received 
his approbation of my labors, 
for which I cordially thanked 
him.** 

"It would have afforded me still 
greater pleasure, to receive his 
approbation at an earlier period ; 
but to receive (4.) it at all, re- 
flected credit upon me.** 

"To be censured by him, would 
soon have proved an insuper- 
able discouragement.** 

" Him portioned maids, apprenticed 
orphans blest. 

The young who lahor, and the old 
who rest" 

" The doctor, in his lecture, said, that 
fever always produced thirst*' 



BirXiB xzv. 

Oorresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIV. 

Active participles from active transitive verbs govern the 
objective case. 

in some degree, they as enemies 
to me ; and he as a suspicious 
friend.** 
** From having exposed (7.) hisself 
too freely, in different climates, 
he entirely lost his healtii.** 



"Esteeming (5.) theirBtlvea wise, 

they became fools.** 
"Suspecting not only y«, but they 

also, I was studious to avoid all 

intercourse.** 
" I could not avoid considering, (6.) 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the present parti- 
ciple, with the definite article Me before it, becomes a substantive, and must 

■ Mhe 
> proper to 



have the preposition q/* after it ; as, " I'hese are the rules of grammar, by t 
observing ot which, you may avoid mistakes.*' It would not be proper 



a.) " ahall have JlnisheiL'' (S.) Rule IX. 
(4J ** to have received.** Note XIII. 



(a) ** Might it not hmte tefn, 
(5.) Rule XIII. (6.) Rule VUL 



a.) 481. 
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mj, "by the obsenring which," nor, " by observinff of which ;" but tiM 
phrase, without either article or preposition, would oe right; as, ''by ob- 
Berring which." The article a or an has the same effect ; as, " This was 
a betrayinff of the trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded : namely, that a word which 
oas the article before it, and the possessive preposition qJT after it, must be a 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort 
of words, that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : " He was 
sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance ;" it ought to be, "by 
the preaching of repentance," or, "by preaching repentance." ** By the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should be, ** by the continual 
mortifying of" or, **by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." 
'* Thev laid out themselves towards Me advancing and promoting the good 
of it; " towards advancing and promoting the good." "It is an over- 
yaluing; ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our 

X cities;" "it is overvaluing ourselves," or, "an overvaluing of ou.r» 
;s." " Keeping of one day m seven," &c. ; it ought to be, " the keep- 
ing o^one day," or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning as would be conveyed by the participle without the article ano 
preposition. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the 
philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed the 
pleasure he bad in hearing the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, 
for the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the other, we should previously consider whether they «re perfectly 
similar in the sentiments they convey. 

" By the observing of which." Will you parse observing t Rule for it t 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety ? Would it be 
proper to omit one of them only t 

1 

■'By observing of truth, you will to be the most advantageously 

command esteem, as well as situated for gaining of wisdom 

secure peace." Poverty turns our thoughts toe 

** He prepared them for this event, much upon the supplying our 

by the sending to them proper wants ; and riches upon the en- 

information." joying our superfluities." 

** A person may be great or rich ** Pliny, speaking of Cato the Cen- 

by chance ; but cannot be wise sor*s disapproving the Grecian 

or good v^ithout the taking pains orators, expressed himself thus.** 

for it" •* Propriety of pronunciation is the 

•* Nothing could have made her giving to every word that sound, 

so unhappy, as the marrying which the most polite u3t4,-« 

a man who possessed such of the language appropriat<Mi 

principles." to it" 

■* The changin|^ times and seasons, ** The not attending (1.) to this r::V, 

the removing and setting up is the cause (2.) of a very com 

kings, belong to Providence mon error." 

alone." •• This was in fact a converting* - p 

" The middle station of life seems deposite to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the eflfect o^ 
the article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and part-'i- 
fflt, when they are similarly associated ; as, " Much depends on their ciuerp- 

(1.) Ruie VL ^^) Rate XY. 
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w^ if the rale, and error will be the consequence of tftetr flMflaeftiM «f» .' 
instead of " iltevr observing the rule, and their neglecting it/*^ We snail r«ir- 
teive this more clearly, if we substitute a r.oun <or the pronoun : as, " Much 
depends upon Tyro^a observing ofxhe rule," &;c. But, as this construction 
Bounds rather harshly, it wouul, in general, be better to express the senti- 
ment in the following, or some other form : ** Much depends on the mZe's 
being observed ; and error will be the consequence on its being neglected .•" 
or, '* on observing the rule ;" and, " of neglecting it." This remark may 
be applied to several other modes of expression to be found in this work ; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the 
most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes ra^et with expressions like the following : " Informing of 
his sentences, he was very exact;" " From calling of names, he proceeded 
to blows." But this is incorrect lan^ase ; for prepositions do not, Uke arti- 
cles and pronouns, convert the participle itself mto the nature of a substan- 
tive; as we have shown above m the phrase, " by observinc which." And 
^et the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a suhstantive phrase 
m the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or nn- 
derstood; as, *' By promising much, and performing but little, we become 
despicable ;" " He studied to avoid expressing himsdftoo severely." 

" Much depends on their observing of the rule." Would this sentence 
be correct if the preposition of were omitted ? Will you repeat the note f 

2. 
^ There will be no danger of their the directions, that we lost our 

(1.) spoiling their faces, or of way/* 

their gaining converts.** ** In tracing of his history, we dia- 

**For Am avoiding that precipice, cover little that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend*8 imitation.** 

care." •• By reading of books written by 

** Tt was from our misunderstanding tlie best authors, his mind be* 

came highly improved.** 
3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes different 
in their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It 
is frequently said, ** He besun," for ** he began ;" *' He run,'* for ** he 
ran ;" ** He drunk," for " he drank ;" the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the imperfect tense 
tistead of the participle ; as, " I had wrote," for *' I had written ;" "I was 
chose," for ** I was chosen ;" ** I have eat," for ** I have eaten." ** His 
words were interwove with sighs ;" " were interwoven." *• He would have 
spoke;" ** spoken." ** He hath bore witness to his faithful servants;*' 
" borne." "By this means he overrun his guide ;" " overran." ** The sun 
has rose ;" " riten" ** His constitution has been greatly shook, but his 
mind is too strong to be shook by such causes ;" **«£iiben,'' in both places. 
"They were verses wrote on class;" "lortttefi.'* "Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true nappiness;*' it ought to be, " mistaken." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by changing ed 
mto ti as, "in good behavior he is not surpast by any pupil of the school ;" 
" She was much distrest ;** Uipy ought to be, " surpassed" '* distressed." 
Is it correct to say, "He begun" ? What is wrong in the expression! 
Will you repeat Note 3 ? Can the participle ending in ed be contracted to t, 
with propriety ? 

3. 
** By ;oo eaeer pursuit, he run & " He was greatly heated, and drunk 

great risk of being disappoint- with avidity.** 

ed.** (2.) ** Though his conduct was, in some 

*» he had not long enjoyed repose, respects, exceptionable, yet be 

before he begun to be weary of dared not eommit so great an 

having nothing to da*' offence as that which was pro- 

posed to him.** 



(1.) Omit " their.'* (2.) Pret, puss. part, used as a noun^Rule X. 
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"A Moond dehige leunhig thu ■'His reflolutlDii wm too tCnmy 

o'errun, to be shook bj slight opposu 

And the monks finished what the tion.** 

Goths begun.'* ■* He was not much restramed after- 

**!£ some events had not fell out wards, having took improper 

very unexpectedly, I should liberties at first*' 

have been present'* " He has not yet wore off the rough 

** He would have went with us, had manners which he brought with 

he been invited." him." 

He returned the goods which he **You who have forsook your 

had stole, and made all the re- friends, are entitled to no con« 

paration in his power." fidence." 

** They have chose the part of honor "They who have bore a part in 

and virtue." the labor, shall share the re* 

* His vices have weakened his mind, wards." 

and broke his liealth." ** When the rules have been wai^ 

^ He had mistook his true interest, tonly broke, there can be no 

and found himself forsook by plea for favor." 

his former adherents." ■* He writes as the best authors 

''The bread that has been eat is would have wrote, had they 

soon forgot" writ on the same subject" 

''No contentions have arose amongst **He heapt up great riches, but pass 

them since their reconciliation." his time miserably." 

** The cloth had no seam, but was " He talkt and stampt with such 



wove throughout" vehemence, that he was 

lie French knguage is ' ' 
every state in Europe. 



*The French knguage is spoke in pected to be insane.^ 

'lEuror 
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Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense 
^c.9 require an appropiate situation in the sentence 
viz, for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, « He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
the rule. *' He must not expect to find study aereeable always ;" ** aZioays 
agreeable." " We always find them ready when we want them ;" " we 
find them always ready," &c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been fulfilled ;" ** which have been remarkably,"* ^ " Instead ol 
looking contemptuouslv down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfully to Grod, who hath made us better;" " Instead of looking' 
down contemptuously, &c., we should thankfully look up" &.C. *' If thou 
art blessed naturally with a ^ood memory, continually exercise it;" " na- 
turaUy blessed" &.c. " exercise it continually" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distance after it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the following examples : *' Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by whicn we 
are at last drnpletely bound." " He encouraged the English barons to carry 
their opposition farther ;" *' They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the realm Jhrever ;" instead ofi " to carry farther their opposition.*" 



m 
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•nd " to abjure Ibraver the realm." " He has generaUv been Feckoned'aa 
Ikonest man ;'* "The book, may alwayt be had atsucn aplace *" in pre* 
ference to "lias been generally," and " may be always." *' These niiee 
will be dearly understmxi, after they have been diligently studied," is pre- 
ferable to, " These rules will clearly be understood, alter they have diligently 
been stuched." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The general rule may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are the things which ou^ht to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noun ; as, " There is a person at the door ;" '* There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, '* A 
person is at the door;" ** Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it 
IS made use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence ,* as, 
'* There was a man sent from God, whose name was John." When it is 
applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative 
case ; as, " The man stands there." 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, "He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always" ? Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule 
for the position of adverbs ? How is the adverb sometimes placed with re- 
spect to the verb ? With respect to the auxiliary ? 



•• He was pleating not often, (1.) be- 
cause he was vain." 

** William nobly acted, though he 
was unsuccessful.** 

• We may happily live, though our 

possessions are small.*' 

*'From whence (2.) we may date 
likewise the period of this 
event" 

**It cannot be impertinent or ri- 
diculous, therefore, to remon- 
strate." 

* He offered an apology, which not 

being admitted, he became sub- 
missive.** 
"These things should be never 

separated.** 
•• Unless he have more government 

of himself, he will be always 

discontented.** 
^ Never (3.) sovereign was (4.) so 

much beloved by the people.*' 
*• He was determined to invite back 

the king, and to call together 

his friends.** 



'* So well educated a boy gives great 
hopes to his friends.** 

^Not only he found her employ- 
ed, but pleased and tranqml 
also.** 

'* We always should prefer our duty 
to our pleasure.** 

^ It is impossible continually to be 
at work.** 

"The heavenly bodies are in mo- 
tion perpetually.** 

"Having not known, or having nol 
considered, the measures pro- 
posed, he failed of success.** 

* My opinion was given on rather 

a (5.) cursory perusal of the 
book.*' 

* It is too common with mankind, 

to be engrossed and overcome 
totally, by present events.** 
^When the Romans were pressed 
with a foreign enemy, the 
women contributed all their 
rings and jewels voluntarily, t» 
assist the government** 



1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb ; as, " I never was 
there ;*' " He never comes at a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, 
it is placed indifferently, either before or after this adverb ; as, " He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time.'" Never seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages: "Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift." " If I make my hands never so clean." *' Charm he 
never so wisely." The word ever would be more suitable to the sense. 



- (1.) ** net ^ten pleari'M," 



(S.)560. 



(3.)«J¥k." 



W 
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How is the a^erb mmt generally placed^th rMpeot to the verM Oiye 
tn example. Give an example where the word never ia improperly uaed 
BiBtead of ever. 

1. 

**They coald not persuade him, **If8ome persons* opportunities were 
though they were neper so elo- never so &vonible, tiiey would 

quent" be indolent to improve them." 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place v^iere is often 
Vsed instead of the pronouns relative and a preposition. ** They framed a 
protestation, where they repeated all their former claims;" i. e. " in which 
they repeated." *' The kmg was still determined to run forwards, in the 
same course lo^ere he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatally ad- 
vanced ;" i. e. " in which he was." But it would be better to avoid this 
mode of expression. 

The adverbs Aence, thencej and toAenee, imply a preposition ; for they sig- 
nify, *' from this place," *' from that place," " from what place." It seems, 
therefore, strictly speaking, to be improper to join a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous; as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the wita 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" *' An ancient author prophe- 
nes from hence." But the origin of these words is Utile attended to, and 
the prei)osiiion /rom so often used in construction with them, that the omis- 
sion of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs Aere, (Aere, loAere, are often improperly applied to verbs sie- 
niiying motion, instead of the adverbs hither ^ thither ^ whither ; as, ** He 
came here hastily;" "They rode lAere with speed." They should be, 
* He came At^Aer ;" " They rode thither" &c. 

'* They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims." 
Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 f 

2. 

* He drew up a petition, where he ** George is active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there in less than an hour." 

merits." (1.) 

^ His follies had reduced him to a ** Where are you all going in such 

situation where he had much to haste 7" 

fear, and nothing to hope." "Whither have they been since 

" It is reported that the prince will they lefl the city ?" 

come here to-morrow." 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : " In 
1687, he erected it into a community of regulun, since when it has begun 
to increase in those countries as a religious order;" L e. "since loAtcA 
(Mie." " A little while, and I shall not see you;" i. e. " a short time" 
" It is worth theur while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But 
this use of the word rather suits famiUar than grave style. Tne same may 
be said of the phrase, " To do a thing anyhow ;" i. e. " in any manner:" 
or, ** somehow ;" i. e. " in some manner.^' " Somehow, worthy as tliese 
people are, they are under the influence of prejudice." 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under it % ' 

3. 

"Charles lefl the seminary too ** Nothing is better worth the while 
early, since when he has (3.) of young persons, than the 

made very little improve- acquisition of knowledge and 

ment" (2.) virtue." 

(1.) ^ule XXn. (3.) " enA from tAoi tims he,** «ce. ; or, « mtf Am ihm m4i.* 
Ac 13 ) *• tAc Km omtf attairfiM o^'* 4c 
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BirZiB zzz. 

Conreiponding with Murray'! Grammar, 
RULE XVI. 

TIdo negatives, in the same simple sentence, are equivalent 
to an affirmative ; as, " Nor did they not perceive him ;" 
i e. " They did perceive him." 

It is better to express an affirmation by a regular affirmative, than by two 
■eparate negatives, as in the former sentence ; but when one of the nega- 
tives is joined to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one ; 
■8, in the following instances : " I never did repent of doing good, nor shall 
not now;*' **nor shall I now" '* Never no imitator grew up to his 
author ;" " never did any" &c. " I cannot by no means allow him what 
his argument must prove ;" "I cannot by any means," &c. ; or, *' I can 
hf no means." " Nor let no comforter approach me ;'* "nor let any com- 
forter," &c. " Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no 
more than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earthquakes;" 
ft should be, **any more. " Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
Raphael, were not bom in republics;" "Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom in a republic." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two separate 
negatives ? Will you give an example of the improper use of two negatives f 

** Neither riches nor honors, nor no ** Do not interrupt roe yourselves, 

such perishing goods, can satisfy nor let no one disturb my retire^ 

the desires of an immortal ment** 

spirit" ** These people do not judge wise 
** Be honest, nor take no shape nor ij^ nor take no proper measure 

semblance of disguise." to effect their purpose.** 

•• We need not, nor (1.) da-fiot, con- ** The measure is so exceptionable, 

fine his operations to narrow that we cannot by no means 

limits.** permit it" 

"I am resolved not to comply with ** I have received no information on 

the proposal, neither at present, the subject, neither from him 

nor at any other time.** nor from his friend.*' 

** There cannot be nothing more ■* Precept nor discipline is not so 

insignificant than vanity.** forcible as example." 

(* Nothing never affected her so ''The king nor the qaeen was 

much, as this misconduct of not all deceived in the biisi- 

ber child." ness." 

BirXiB z. 

Corresponding with Marray*s Grammar, 
IIULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective : ** Who servest thou under?" "Who do you speak tot" 
" We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs to." " Who dost 
thou ask for ?" " Associate not with those who none can speak well of." 
In all these places, it ought to be, *' whom." 
The orepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly before the pro 
mm . Afl^ ** Give me the book ;" " Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me," 

CU) «* amddo.** 
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^fw me." " Wo is me ;*' I e. " to me." " He was Inmislied Engkmd ;" 
L e. ''frtm England." 

*' Who do you speak to f" Will you correct this sentence, and explsin 
why it is wrong ? *' Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
tence? 

'* We are all accountable creatures, to ? Who does he offer such 

each for Aw»«//." language tot" 

"They willingly, and of f AetrseZve«, "It was not he that they were so 

endeavored to make up the dif- angry with." 

ference." " W hat concord can subsist between 

** He laid the suspicion upon some- those who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not 10^ in the tA«y (2.) who abhor them 7" 

company." " The person who I travelled with, 

" I hopc^ it is not I 10AO (1.) he is has sold the horse which he rodo 

diepleased with." on durinff our journey." 

"To poor we, there is not much "It isnot I neis en^^aged with." 

hope remaining." "Who did he receive that intelli- 

" Does that boy know who he speaks gence from V ' 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative which it eovems ; 
as, " Whom wilt thou give it to f" instead of, *' To tohom wilt thou give 
itt*' " He is an author whom I am much delighted with ;" •' The world is 



too polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers 
are the first that mform them of." This is an i(Uom to which our language 
is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the tamiliar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before 
the relative is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees muck 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 
Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it f 

1. 
'* To have no one whom we heartily "He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmlv concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to con- 
nect different prepositions with the same noun ; as, "To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient o/t and antecedent to, themselves." I'his, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should generally 
be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness of 
expression must take plaoe of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noun which it govemsff 
When may it be admitted f 

3 
*' On these occasions, the pronoun is " They were refused entrance into» 
governed by (3.) and consequently ana forcibly driven from, tbs 

agrees with, the preceding word." house." 

3. DifTerent relations, and diflferent senses, must be expressed by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus 
we say, " To converse with a person, upon a subject, in a house," &rC. 
We also say, ** We are disappointed of a. thing," when we cannot get it, 
" and disappointed in it," when we have it, and find it does not answer our 
expectations. But ti%o different prepositions must be improper in the same 
constructions, and in the same sentence; as, " The combat between thirty 
French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two prepositions the pre- 
ference is to be given, as both are used promiscuously, and custom has not 
decided in favor of either of them. We say, *' Expert at," and ** Expert in 
a thin^;" "£xpert at finding a remedy for his mistakes;" "Expert in 
ieccpuon." 
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When prepodtions are subjoined to uoons, they are generally the same 
that are subjoined to the verbs from which the nouns are derived ; as, *' A 
compliance with" ** to comply with ;" '* A disposition to tyranny," " dis- 
posed to tyrannize." 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a 
different preposition 7 

3. 
"We are often disappointed of things, pany, but have always hitherto 

which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleac- 

ised much enjoyment." ure.' 

^ I have frequently desired their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great im- 
portance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety 
m the application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition of, "He is resolved of going to the 
Persian court ;" " on going," &,c. ** He was totally dependent of the Papal 
crown ;" **on the Papal," &c. ** To call of a person," and '* to wait of 
him;" '*on a person," &.c. "He was eager ot recommending it to hia 
fellow- citizens ;" *' in recommending," &c. C^is sometimes omitted, and 
sometimes inserted, after worthy; as, " It is worthy observation," or, "of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences: '• The emulation, who should serve their country best, no longer 
tubsists among them, but c/ who should obtain the most lucrative command." 
* The rain hath been felling of a. long time ;" " falling a long time." " It 
is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and characters of men " 



He found the 
given me a 



"decides the fortune," or, **co7icemin^ the fortune." "He fi 
greatest difficulty of writing ;" " in wriune." "It might have gi 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste o/h thing impbes actual enjoyment 
of it ; but a taste /or it, implies onlv a capacity for enjoyment. " This had 
a much ereater share of inciting nim, than anv regard after his father's 
commands ;" " share in inciting," and " regara to his father's," &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. " You have bestowed 
your favors to tne most deserving persons ;" " upon the most deserving," 
&c, " He accused the ministers for betrajring the Dutch;" " of havmg 
betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" "of that," &c. 
" A great change to the better :" ^Jjlor the better.*^ " Your prejudice to 
my cause ;" *^ against." " The Emglish were very different people then 
to what they are at present ;" "from what," &c. " In compliance to the 
declaration ;" " with" &c. " It is more than they thought for ;" " thought 
if." " There is no need for it ;" " of it." For is superfluous in the phrase, 
" More than he knows /or." " No discouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed ;" " to the authors," &c. " It was perfectly in compliance to some 
persons ;" " with," " The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" 
"diminution of" and " derogation from." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon, " Reconciling hun- 
aelf with the king." " Those things which have the greatest resemblance 
with each other, frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. " The 
history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above in- 
stances, it should be " to" instead of " with," " It is a use that, perhaps, 
I should not have thought on ;" " thought of." " A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it ;" 
" in it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could confide ;" 
"tn whom." " He was made much on at Argos;" "much of." "If 
policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force." "1 do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ;" **from." 

4th, With respect to the prepositions in, from, &c. " They should be in- 
formed in some parts of his character ;" " <wout" or " eoneeming," " Upon 
such occasions as fell into their cognizance ;" * • under." " That variety of 
factions into which we are still engaged ;" "in which.* ' " To restore myself 
into the favor ;" " to the favor." " Could he have profited from his repeated 
experiences ;" "hy." From seems to be raperfluous after /niear ,* as, " Ha 
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OOoM not forbear from appointing the pope/ &o. " A atrlct obeerrance 
aiter times and fashions ;" ' W times." *• The character which we may now 
value ourselves by drawing j*^* *' upon drawing." ** Neither of them shall 
make me swerve out of the path -, ''from the path." ** Ye blind guides, 
which strain ai a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, *' which strain 
o«< a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition amon^ generally implies a number of things. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with tne word «>«ry, which is in the singu- 
lar number ; as, •* Which is found among every species of liberty," ** The 
opinion seems to eain giound amone every body." 

" He is resolved of going to the Persian court." Will you correct this 
sentence ? ** You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving per- 
sons." How should this sentence be altered 7 

*' Reconciling himself with the king." What inaccuracy is there in this 
sentence? " They should be informed in some parts of his character." 
Will you correct this sentence ? 



4. 



** She finds a difficulty of fixing her 
mind." 

*'Her sobriety is no derogation io 
her understanding." 

" There was no water, and he died 
for (1.) thirst." 

" We can fiiily confide on (2.) none 
but the truly jgood." 

'* I have no occasion of his services." 

'• Many have profited from good ad- 
vice." 

*'Many ridiculous practices have 
been brought in vogue." 

" The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 

"This is a principle in unison to our 
nature. 

" We should entertain no prejudices 
to simple and rustic persons." 

" They are at present resolved of 
domg their duty." 

*' That boy is known under the name 
of the idler." 

"Though conformable with custom, 
it is not warrantable." 

" This remark, is founded in truth." 

" His parents think on him and his 
improvements, with pleasure and 
hope." 

'* His excuse was admitted ofhy (3.) 
his master." 

" What went ye out for to see ?" 

** There appears to have been a mil- 
lion men brought into the field." 

*' His present was accepted of by his 
friends." 

*' More than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

"It is my request that he will be 
particular in speaking to the fol- 
lowing points. 

"The Saxons reduced the greater 



part of Britam to their own 
power." 

'He lives opposite the royal ex- 
change." 

' Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road." 

' The performance was approved of 
by all who understood it." 

' He was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

' She has an abhorrence to all de- 
ceitful conduct." 

* They were some distance (4.) from 

home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 

'His deportment was adapted for 
conciliating regard." 

*My father writes me very fre- 
quently." 

' Their conduct was agreeable with • 
their piofession." 

' We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up stairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon." 

' The politeness of the world has 
the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow 
has with its substance." 

' He had a taste of such studies, and 
pursued them earnestly." 

' When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no relish for those of vice." 

* How happy it is to know how we 

live at times by one's self, to 
leave one's self m regret, to find 
one's self again with pleasure ! 
The world is then less necessary 
for us." 
'Civility makes its way among 
every kmd of persons. * 
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5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, when tlwf 
follow yerbs and participles of motion ; as, "I went to London ;'* ** I am 
going to town." But the preposition at is generally used after the neater 
verb to be; as, *' I have been at London ;" '* I was at the place appointed ;" 
"I shall be a< Paris." We likewise say, "He touched, arrived at any 
place." The preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns ; 
as, "He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before vil- 
lages, sinele houses, and cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; 
as, "He lives at Hackney ;" *' He resides at Montpellier." 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to the pronoun one another, 
whether the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or before 
them both. We may say, " They were jealous of one another ;" or, 
" The]r were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; as, excepting , respecting^ 
Untcking, concerning , according, ** They were all in fault except or except' 
ing him." 

How is the preposition to used with nouns of place ? Give an example. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions ? Give an example. 

I 5. 

" I have been to London, after hav- and are going for Liverpool, 

ing resided a year at France ; They intend to reside some time 

and I now live at Islington." in Ireland." 

'They have just landed in Hull, 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood and 
tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case, 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further display its 
ut'lity. "If he prefer a virtuous liie, anoTis sincere in his professions, he 
will succeed ;" " if he prefers." " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;" " and 
to want compassion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day ;" " and vms prorogued." " His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other ;" " and he." " He entreated us, my comrade and 
I, to Uve harmoniously ;" " comrade and me." " My sister and her were 
on ^ood terms;" "and she." "We often overlook the blessings which 
are m our possession, and are searchmg after those which are out of our 
reach ;" it ought to be " and search after." 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this 
sentence, and give the rule for Conjunctions f 
"Professing regard, and to act " To be moderate m our views, and 

(1.) differently, discover a base proceeding temperately in the 

mind." pursuit ol them, is the best way 

" Did he not tell me his fault, and to ensure success." 

entreated me to forgive him ?" " Between him and I there is some 
" My broiher and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but none be- 

grammarians." tween him and she." 

** Ilhe understand the subject, and "By forming themselves on fantas- 

attends to it industriouslv, he can tic models, and ready to vie with 

scarcely fail of success. one another in the reining fol- 

•* You and us enjoy many privileges." lies, the young begin with being 

"She and him are very imhappily ridiculous, and end with being 

connected." vicious and immoral." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect different moods 
■nd tenses of verbs ; but in these instances, the nominative must generally, if 
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aol always, ite repeated, wiiieh is not necessary, though It may be dona, 
onder the erinstruction to which the rule refers. We may say, ** He Kvet 
temperately, and he should live temperately ;" ** He may refttrn, but he 
wiU not continue t^* ** She vxu proud, though she u now nuroble :*' but it 
is obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and 
tbat, by this means, the latter members of these sentences are rendered rot 
feo strict iv dependent on the preceding, as those are which come under tliia 
rule. When, in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to 
^he negative form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
Dcmiinative is always resumed ; as, ** He is rich, but he is not respectable." 
There appears to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, 
and resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may therefore be 
improved : " Anger elances into the breast of a wise man, but will rest only 
in the bosom of fools;** "but rests only;'* or, "butt« toiU rest only." 
" Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her worth were 
really known;*' *'and she would.'* **The world begms to recede, and 
will soon disappear ;'* " and it will.** 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs f What 
ease must generally be repealed in such instances ? Give an example. 

I 

"We have met with many disap- great riches, but do not command 

pointments ; and, if life continue, esteem.** 

shall (1.) probably meet with " Our seasons of improvement are 
many more." short, and, whether used or not, 

'* Rank may confer influence, but will will soon pass away.* ' 

(St.) not necessarily produce vir« ** He might have been happy, and is 
tue.'* now (3.) fully convinced of it.** 

" H& joes not want courage, but is ** Iiearning strengthens the mind, and 
) / ictive in sensibility.'*^ if properly applied, will improve 

" Iht^ I people have indeed acquired our moralis too." 

BirZiB xzvzxx. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XtX. 

Sf^nt conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub* 
juncilve, mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doub^ul is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used ; as, ** If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, 
unless he repent" 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. ** As virtue advances^ 
so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is ten- 
perate." 

The conjunctions if, though, unless^ except, loAetAer, &.C., generally require 
tne su'tjunctive mood after them: as, ** //thou be afflicted, repine not;*' 
*• Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;*' *• He cannot be clean, unless 
he wash himself;*' *• No power, exrent it were given from above;** 
'* ^^^^ether it wtre I at they, so we preach.'* But even these conjunctions, 
irhpn the sentence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative ; as, 
" Though he M poor, he Is contented." 

The following example may, in some measure, senre to illustrate tha di»- 

(I.)««H*riL« tt.)«lfuaL» (S.)«MMlMf bit.* 
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tfaictioii between the.eabjunctive and the indicative nuxxli: " Ulougk b» 
were divinely inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with 
supreme autnority ; though he voere erdued with supernatural powers, and 
could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles; 
yet, in compliance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned/' That our Saviour was 
divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that 
are here taken for cranted, as not admitting the least doubt ; they would 
therefore have been better expressed in the indicative mood: " Though he 
foa$ divinely inspired ; though he toas endued with supernatural powers/* 
The subjunctive is used m the like improper manner, in the following 
example : ** Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the things 
which he sufTered.'* But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with great 
propriety, is employed to the same purpose ; " Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the subjunctive mood after them ff 
" If he aequiree (1.) riches, they will " Though he were her friend, he did 

corrupt his mind, and be useless not attempt to justify her con* 

to others." duct." 

" Though he urges me yet more " Whether he improve or not, I can 

earnestly, I shall not comply, not determine." 

unless he advances more forcible ** Though the fact be extraordinary, 

reasons." it certainly did happen." 

" I shall walk in the fields to-day, " Remember what thou wert, and 

unless it rains." be (3.) humble." 

"As the governess were (2.) present, "O that his heart was tender, and 

the children behaved properly." susceptible of the woes of others." 

" She disapproved the measure, be- ** Shall then this verse to future age 

cause It were very improper." pretend, 

'* Though he be high, he hath respect Thou wert my guide, philosopher, 

to the lowly." and friend f" 

1. Lest and thatf annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood; as, '*Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty;" 
" Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee ', ** Take heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob." 

Jft with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
mood ; sa, ''If he do but touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" **Ifhebebui 
discreet, he will succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified ; as, *' i/*, in this expression, he 
does but jest, no offence should be taken ;" "7/* she is but sincere, I am 



raged ;" " If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the offence.' 
When do lest and ihat rec[uire the subjunctive mood after them ? When 
does «/ require the subjunctive I When the indicativef 

1. 

" Despise not any condition, lest it abilities, he is worthy of atcen- 

hapjf^ens to be your own." tion." 

" Let him that is sanguine take heed " If he be but in health, I am con- 

lest he miscarries." tent." 

" Take care that thou breakest not " If he does promise, he will certain- 

any of the established rules." ly perform." 

" If he does but (4.) intimate his de- ** Though he do praise her, it Is only 

sire, it will be sufficient to pro- for her beauty." 

duce obedience." "If thou dost not forgive, perhape 

" At the time of his return, if he is thou wilt not be forgiven.^* 

but expert in the business, he **If thou do sincerely believe the 

will find employment." truths of religion, act according^ 

"If he do but speak to display nis i y." 
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9. In the foUowing mstanoes, the oonjunction thatt ezpreSBed or understood, 
Beems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunctive mood : " So much 
she dreaded his tyranny , that the fate of her friend she dare not lament:" 
*' He reasoned so artfully » that his friends would Usten, and thmk [that] fie 
were not wrong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it I 

2. 
" His confused behaviour made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make any 

sonable to suppose that he were reply." 

suilty." " His apolo^ was so plausible, that 

'* He is so conscious of deserving the many befnended him, and thought 

he were innocent." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to 
be a great impropriety ; as in these instances : *' ijf there be but one body of 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a casting voice." "If a, man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
ii sone astray," &c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in the same sentence ? Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. 
"If one man pre/er a life of uidustry, unless he turn at reputation, or 

it is because he has an idea of com- hopes for some singular advan- 

fort in wealth; if another prefers taee." 

a life of gayety, it is from a like ''Though the design be laudable, and 

idea concerning pleasure." is favourable to our interest, it will 

" No one engages in that business, involve much anxiety and labour." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were originally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples : '* We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, ** though he should run." " Unless he act prudently, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, ** unless he shall act prudently." 
" If he succeed, and obtain his end, he will not be the happier tor it ;" ttiat 
is, '* If he should succeed, and should obtain his end." These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of many of our present conjunc- 
tive forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine the propriety 
of using them, by tracing the words in question to their proper orimn and 
ancient connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this sub- 
ject, and therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which ^mmarians call the present tense of the sub • 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and uiird persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : *' If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful." ' ' Unless he study more closely, he will never be learned.' ' Some 
writers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
*\1{ thou prosperestj^^ &c. ; •* Unless he studies" &c. ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : Ist, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thvself." 
** He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 
will maintain his principles, though he lose his estate." *' Whether he succeed 
or not, his intention is laudable." " If he be not prosperous, he will not re- 
pine." *' If a man smite his servant, and he die" &.c. Exod. xxi. 20. In all 
these examples, the things signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to 
^ture time. But in the instances whicn follow, future time is not referred to 
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and Iherelbre a difierent construction takes place : '* If thou thmat yntuoiu- 

ly, thou art happy.'* " Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faith- 
less." '* If he allows the excellence of Virtue, he does not regard hei 
precepts.*' " Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceived 
us." *' Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any dis- 
pute." " II thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest," &c. Acts viii. 
37. There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither 
contingency nor futurity is denoted ; as, " I'hough he excel, her in know- 
ledge, she far exceeds him in virtue." '* I have no doubt of his principles ; 
but if he believes the truths of religion, he does not act according to them.*' 

That both the circumstances ofcontingencjr and futurity are necessary, 
as tests of the propriety of altering the terminations, will be evident, by 
inspecting the following examples ; which show that there are instances in 
which neither of the curcumstances alone implies the other. In the three 
examples following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : *' If he thinks 
as he speaks, he may safely be trusted." '* If he is now disi^osed to it, I 
will perform the operation. " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me." 
In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but not contingency. " As 
soon as the sun sets, it will be cooler." *' As the autumn advances^ these 
birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, fi>om the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency and 
futurity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sienmcation of 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The verb would then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and 
readily applicable to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some- 
times happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, a 
strict adherence to grammatical rules would render the language stilT and 
formal ; but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a 
ditferent turn, than violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 
Ha& the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signification? 
How is this effected? What two circumstances should concur to render 
necessary this change of termination ? 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur ? What mood or form willthe verb then be in ? 

4. 
'* Unless he learns fiister, he will be Persevere until thou ^ainest the 

no scholar." summit: there, all is order, beauty 

" Though he fallst he shall not te and pleasure." 

utterly cast down." ** If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

" On condition that he comes^ I will and love, she does not employ 

consent to stay." the proper means." 

" However that anair terminates, (1 .) ** Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeach- my estate is considerably im- 

able." jproved." 

'* If virtue rewards us not so soon as " lliough seIf-|:overnment produce 



we desire, the payment will be some uneasmess, it is light when 

made with interest." compared with the pain of vid- 

" Till repentance composes his mind, ous indulgence." 

he will be a stranger to peace." " Whether he think as he speaks, 

** Whether he confesses or not, the time will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- " If thou censure uncharitably, thott 

©d." deserveet no favor." 

"If thou censurest uncharitably, thou *' Though Virtue appear severe, she 

wilt be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

** Though, at times, the ascervt to the " Though success be very doubtfiil, 

temple of virtue appears steep it is proper that he eideavors to 

and craggy, be not discouraged. succeed." 
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5. On the^ibrm of the auzilianes in the Gompound temei of the tubjuiie- 
tive mood, it seems proper to make a few observations. Some writers 
express themselves in the perfect tense as follows: *' If thou Aave deter- 
mined, we must submit:** '* Unless he have consented, the writing will be 
void :'* but we brlieve that few authors of critical sagacity write in this 
manner. The proper form seems to be, " If thou hast determined,** " Un- 
less he has consented,'* &.c., conformably to what we generally meet with 
in the Bible : " I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.*' 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. *' What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hoik 
^lined,** &.c. Job xzvii. 8. See, also, Acts xzvm. 4. 

" If thou have determined, we must submit.** How should this sen- 
tence be altered f 

5. 
'* If thou have promised, be faithful to submission, he is too generous 

to thy engagement.** to exact it.** 

'* Though he have proved his right " Unless he have improved, he is 

unfit for the office.** 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these; " If thou had applied thyself diligently, thou wouldst 
have reaped the advantage ;'* " Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;'* "If thou wUl undertake the business, there is 
little doubt of success.** This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the general practice of correct writers. T^ey 
should be, hadst, shall and wilt : and we find them used in this form, in 
the Sacred Scriptures : '* If thou hadtt known,'* &.c. Luke xix. 47. " If 
thou hadst been here," &c. John xi. 21. *' If thou loitt, thou canst make 
me clean.** Matt. viii. 2. See, also, 2 Sam. ii. 27; Matt. xvii. 4. 

" If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success.** Is 
this mode of expression warranted by good authority f How should it be 
altered ? 

6. 
" If thou had succeeded, perhaps of the measure, we shall not de- 

thou wouldst not be the happier sire thy support.** 

for it.* * "Though thou will not acknowledge, 

" Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the fact.' 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very freauentiy varied in its termination; as, '* If thou loved 
him truly, thou woulast obey him ;** ** Though thou did conform, ihor* 
hast gained nothing by it.** This variation, however, appears to be impro- 
per. Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a 
eood grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides against it : "If 
tnou knewest the gift,*' &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, wh\ 
dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See, also, Dan. v. 22. But it is pro- 
per to remark, that the furm of the verb to be, when used subjunctively in 
the imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied from 
that which h has in the inii orfect of the indicative mood ; as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of^the imperfect ever varied in its termi- 
nation in the subjunctive mood ? Will you give an example ? Is this varia- 
tion proper ? 

7. 
" If thou gave tiberally, thou wilt " Was he ever so great and opu- 

receive a liberal reward.** lent, this conduct would debase 

"Though thou did injure him, he him.** 

harbors no resentment.* * * * Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

•* It would be well, if the report was it would look like flattery.** 

only the misrepresentation of her " Though I was perfect, yet would 

enemies.*' I not presume.** 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliariis of the po- 
tential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, do not change the termination 
of the second person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst go;*' 
" Though thou m^A<f< five ;*^ " Unkm thou esitUft read;** *^Ifthout " 
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learn ;" — and not, " If thou may or can go,"&c. It is sufficient, on this point 
to adduce the authorities of Jonnson and Lowth : — *' If thou shottldst go ;" 
Johnson, " If thou mayst, mightst, or couldst love ;" Lowth, Some authors 
think that, when that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied ; as, "I advise thee, that thou may beware ;" 
" He checked thee, that thou should not presume ;" but there does not appeal 
to be any ground for this exception. If the expression of '* condition, doubt, 
contingency," «Slc. does not warrant a change m the form of these auxiliaries, 
why shoula they have it, when a motive or end is expressed f The transla- 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. '* Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst be their king." Neh. vi. 6. 
" There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be feared." Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the circumstances 
of contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations ol the 
second and third persons singular ; that without the concurrence of those cir- 
cumstances, the terminations should not be altered ; and that the verb and the 
' auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
dergo no alterations whatever, except the imperfect of the verb to 6e, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it wilfbe natural for 
the student to inquire. What is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and futuritv, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes contingency, &c. ; because 
in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; and they sup- 

{lose that it' is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods, 
t is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides the two cases iust mentioned, all verbs in the three past and the twe 
future tenses are in the subiunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or uncertainty, thougn they nave not any change of termination ; and that, 
when contingency is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They 
think that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood have no refer- 
ence to change of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner of 
the being, action, or passion signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive 
mood may as properly exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive 
mood, which has no terminations dififerent from those of the indicative. The 
decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought of much 
consequence. But the rules which ascertain the propriety ot varying or 
not varying the terminations of the verb, will certainly be deemed impor- 
tant. These rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auidharies of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of the second person singular f When is it proper 
to vary the terminations of the second and third persons singular of the 
present tense f Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the 
auxiliaries of the first fixture, undergo any alteration f What exception ff 
What is the opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of the 
subjunctive mood 7 What is the opinion of other grammarians 7 In whick 
of these opinions does the author concur T 

8. 

"If thou may share in his labors, be " Unless thou can fidrly support the 

thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honorably." 

• We have ibttsd, for the atodent's infonnatiea, the different opinioni of grunmariaiifl, rmpftdiof the Englidl 

" — -.•.-■--.. ..- .. , .^ ., . "Teoiuay, that which e«. 

idopted,a]id explained 
t*. >ai:ge, and which, in general, correeponda with the views of iHe most approved writen on Ea|liah ^amrnar 



M^vnetive mood ; Fint. (hat which nippoees there ia no aoch mood in our language ; SaeondZy, 
«Bdt it DO Eulher Ihan the variationt of the verb extend ; Thirdly, that which we have adopted, and explained 
t*. targe, and which, in general, correeponda with the views of the most approved writen on Eogliah grammar 
We may add a Fourth opinion, which appears to poeMsa, at leaat, mneh plauaibility. This opinion admiti tbe 
■irancemeat we have given, with one variation, namely, that oT anigninc to the ani tenie of tbe eubjuncttv^ 
two (ormi — iBt, that which simply denotes contingency ; as, ** If be dettrti it, I will perform the nperation :' 
ftat .a, if he now imnt it: Sdly, that which denotes both eontingenCT and Aitnrity ; as, 'Mf he dtrirt it, 1 wfil 
peilbrm the operation ;" that in, •* If he should henafter desire it" This last theory of the subjuoctive mood 



dalms the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent and regular ; of being more confon 
Iban kDv other to the definition of Oie su^unetive, and of not relsning to the indicative mood form* of ei 
den, wbich ill aeaord with its timplioity and nature. Perhaps this tbeorr will bear a strict esamioatioa. 
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* Though thou might have foreseen " Unless thou should make a timely 
the danger, thou couldst not have retreat, the danger will be una- 

avoided it." voidable." 

*'If thou could convince him, he '* I have labored and wearied myself 

would not act accordingly." that thou may be at ease." 

" If thou would improve m know* " He enlarged on those dansers, that 
ledge, be diligent." thou should avoid them/' 

<). Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
Mther expressed or understood ; as, 

l8t. Tbeugk-'ifet, nevertheU»$ ; as, " TTkough he was rich, yet for our sakci hm 
kecame poor ;** " Though powerful, he was meek." 

2d. Whether— or; as, " fVhether he will go or not, I cannot tell." 

3d. Either— or : as, " I will either send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. Jf either— nor ; as, " Jfeither he nor I am able to compass it." 

5lh. Jle—as ; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " She is as amiable a$ her 
■ister ; and as much respected." 

0th. As— so; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " JU the stars, so shall thy 
seed be." 

7th. As— so; expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** As the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ;" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So— as ; with a verb expressing a comparison of quality ; as, " To see thy 
glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9lh. So— as; with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty ; as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Ctesar, nor so great a man." 

10th. So— that; expressing a consequence ; as, " He was so fatigued, that he could 
scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal pro- 
priety. '* I'he king, whose character was rcot sufHciently vigorous nor aeci- 
fiive, assented to the measure." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have 
been better ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former 
part of the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them ? Give examples. 

9. 

" Neither the cold or the fervid, but ** The dog in the manner would not 

characters uniformly warm, are eat the hay himself, nor suffer 

formed for friendship." the ox to eat it." 

" They are both praiseworthy, and " As far as I am able to judge, the 

one is equaUy (1.) deserving as book is well written." 

the other." "We should faithfully perform the 

"He is not as diliger.t and learned trust committed to us, or ingenu- 
es his brother." ously relinquish the charge.^* 

" I will present it to him myself, or " He is not as eminent, and as much 

direct it to be given to him." esteemed, as he thinks himseJi 

"Neither despise or oppose what to be." 

thou dost not understand." ** The work is a dull performance, 

" The house is not^ commodious and is neither capable of pleasmr 

as we expected it would be." f3.) the understanding, or the ink' 

" I must, however, be so candid to agination. 

own I have been mistaken." *' There is no condition so secure, sa 

** There was something so amiable, cannot admit of change." 

and yet so piercing m his look, as " This is an event which nobody pre- 

(2.) affectea me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 

and terror." hope for." 

— — — " I gained a son ; *' We are generally pleased with any 

And such a son <u all men hailed me little accomplishments of body or 

happy." mind." 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 
following are examples of this impropriety : *' The relations are so uncertain, 
as that thev require a great deal of examination ;" It should be, " thai itey 
require," o&c. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprebf'nd 

(I.) For **equaOVt* fmA**ae.» OL) **tkat iL» (H) '*mUlier Ah.* 

12 



De, " mat we mav reasonaoiv olc. " i ne am 
loyalty as he ou^Iit to have done ;" ** toith whicl 
as they lie in his preface;" it should be, "in 
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■ome ill ooDM^oenoes ; it ought to be, " so sanguine as not to apprehend,'* 
&>c. ; or, " no man, how sanguine soever, who did not,** &c. '* To trust in 
Mm is no more but to acknowledge his power.*' ** This is no other but thb 
gate of paradise.*' In both of these instances, hut should be than. *' We 
should sulficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as 
we may reasonably expect from them what they propose," ^lc. It ouehl to 
be, '' that we may reasonably " &c. " The duke had not behaved with that 

t loAurA he ought." "In the order 
, " in order as they lie ;'* or, ** in 
the orjer in which they Ue.'* " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" 
•* 09 cost," &rC. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly 
painted ;** " tuch a scarecrow,** &c. " I wish I could do that justice to his 
memory, to oblige the painters,** &.C. ; " do ^wcA justice a» to oblige,** &c. 
Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb ? Give an ex- 
wnple. When has m the force of a relative pronoun! (1.) Give an example. 

There in a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with the conjunctive ibna 
of a verb. " WerB there no diflerence, there would be no choice.** 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes 
made use of; as, " Had lie done this, he had escaped ;'* '* Had the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite Axed and certain, his integrity had made him 
regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution.'* The sentence in the common 
form would have read thus: "If the limitations on the prerogative had seen,*' Ax. 
** his integrity would have made him regard,*' dtc 

The particle m, when it is connected with the pronoun skcA. has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; an, *' Let tuck as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let them idAa -presume," Sec. But when used by 
itself, this particle is to he considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to net- 
tnthstanding The words for all that seem to be too low. " The word was in the 
BQouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; heeauts would do much better in the ft>l« 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody difien 
firoiD that of every other language.'* 

The word txctpt is far prefV^rable to other than, '* It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation." Except is also to be preferred to a// but. "They were 
happy, all but tre strenser." In the two following phrases, the conjunction <w is 
improperly omitted : ** Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope.'* '* I 
SBUst, bowe7er, be so just to own.** 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, aad understood ; as, " I beg you 
would come to me ;** " See thou do it not ;** instead of " that you would," " that 
thou do.** But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to pos- 
tsrity." It should be, ** Yet it is just that the memory,'* %un. 

10. • 

" Be ready to succor such persons " He gained nothing further by his 
«o^ (2.) need thy assistance.** speech, but only (6.) to be com- 

'' The matter was no sooner pro- mended for%is eloquence.** 

posed, hut (3.) he privately with- "He has little more of the scholar 
drew to consider it.** hwidet the name.** 

"He has too much sense and pni- " He has little of the scholar ikon the 
dence than to become a dupe to r...me." 

^^such artifices." "They had no sooner risen, let 
ti is not sufficient that our conduct they applied themselves to Xuesx 

as far as it respects others, ap- studies." 

nears to be unexceptionable.*' " From no other institution, besides 
" The resoluilon was not the less the admirable one of juries, could 

fixed, that (4.) the secret was yet so great a benefit he expected.** 

communicated to very few.'* " Those savage people seemed lo 
He opposed the most remarkable have no omer element but war." 

corruptions ofthe church of Rome, "Such men that act treacherously 
$0 (5.) as that hia doctrines were ought to be avoided.*' 

embracnil by great numbers." 



(!.)'< M.» fa)«lkM.'* (4.)«Mai«*;» 
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""Gtfrmany ran the tame risk as "No errors are so triTial, but thef 
Italy had done." (1.) deserve to be oorrocted." 

Atrzifi zzzz. 

Corresponding with Murray*8 Grammar, 
RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different tJiings are compared^ the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunC' 
tion than or as, but agrees wim the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition^ expressed or understood ; 
aSf " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, " than I am." 
«* They loved him more than me ;" tiiat is, " more than 
they loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than Mm ;" that is^ 
« than by him." 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
■8 in some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying^ the words that are 
not expressed ; which will be evident from the followmg mstances of errone- 
ous construction: '*He can read better than me." '* He is as good as 
her." " Whether I be present or no." " Who did this t Me." By sup- 
plying the words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear ; as, '' better than I can read ;" " as good 
■8 she is;" ** present or not present ;" ** I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rale for itf 
" In some respects, we have had as " They linow how to write as well 
many advantages as them ; but as nira ; but he is a much better 

in the article of a good library, grammarian than them." 

they have had a greater privilege " Though she is not so learned as 
than us." him, she is as much beloved and 

" The undertaking was much better respected." 

cTecuted by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 
' * They are much greater eainers than more shining quafities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the 
learner : ** Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death." *' She 
soffers hourly more than me.*" " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were oblieed to the same proportion more than us." ** King 
Charles, and, more than him, the duKe and the popish faction, were at 
liberty to form new schemes." '* The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent 
an author as him to whom it was first imputed." '*4\ stone is heavy, and 
the sand weikhty ; but a fooPs wrath is heavier than them both." '* If the 
klne give us leave, we may perform the ofRce as well as them that do." 
In these passages, it ought to be, ** /, lo^, A«, <Aey," respectively. 

W hen the relative who immediately follows ihan^ it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in tht 
objective case ; as, " Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned," &c 
'* reeizebub, than whom^ Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re* 
maikable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case; as, "A greater king never reigned than As," 
that is, '• than lie ioa»." ** Beelzebub, than Ae," etc., that is, '* than he sat" 
The phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modern writers. 

''She suffers hourly more than me." . Wdl you correct this sentenoei 
■nd explain why it is wrong t 
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1. 

' Who betnved her companion V* " Whether he will be learned or Ms 

" Not wie. must depend on his application.'* 

'' Who revealed the secrets he ought " Charles XII. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed f" " Not Awn." (1.) a more courageous person 

*' Who related falsehoods to screen never lived, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of the tender sensibili- 

upon others ff" " Not me ; it was ties of nature." 

Aer." ' ' Salmasius (a more learned man than 

* There is but one in fault, and that him has seldom appeared) was 

is me." not happy at the close of life." 

AtrZiB zzz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable revetitionSf and to express our ideas 
in a few words, an ellipsis^ or omission of some loords, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, ** He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man," toe make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a 
learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence^ 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety^ 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are apt 
to love who love us," the word them should be supplied, 
^* A beautiful field and trees," is not proper language ; 
it should be, " Beautiful fields and trees," or, "A beauti- 
ful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some ex- 
amples of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

"I gladly shunned who gladly fled from mo.'* Will you correct this 
■entence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the correction 
is made f 

*' I eladly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of 

fled from me." the people, truth, virtue, religion, 

'* And this is (3.) it men mean by fell with him." (5.) 

distributive justice, and is proper- '*The fear of death, nor hope of 
\y termed equity." life, could make him submit to a 

" His honor, interest, religion, were dishonest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this under- ''An elegant house and furniture 
taking." (4.) • were, by this event, irrecover- 

" When so good a man as Socrates ably lost to the owner." (7.) 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : " A man, woman, and child \* 
that 19, ** a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden ;" that is, 
*' a house and a earden." ** The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun and 
the moon." *' The day and hour;" that is, *' the day and the hour." In 
ail these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it 
. becomes unnecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observa- 
tion, when some peculiar emphasis reouires a repetition ; as in the following 
sentence : '* Not only the year, but the day and the hour." In this case, 
the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a different fond 
of the article is requisite, the article is also properly repeated ; as, *' « houje 
and a»»- orchard," instead of '* f ' ' 



* a h6u8e and orchard." 



(I.) " t0*om.»-^Not0 XX. (648.) (2.) •• Mm toto." 9.) "that «eMck.« fi.) 
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WUl T<m gire an example of the eiiipna of the artv^ f If it neoeasary to 

irapeat tne article in each of these inetancea f 

1. 

'* These rules are addressed to none with an unimproyed, or with ft 

but the intelligent and t?ie (1.) at- corrupted, mind." 

tentive." " The more I see of his conduct, I 

** The gay and the pleasing are, some- like him better." 

times, the most insidious, and the " It is not only the duty, but interest, 
most dangerous companions." of voung persons to be studious 

f*Old age will prove a joyless and a ana diligent." 

dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following manner : " The laws 
of God and man ;" that is, " The laws of God and the Uws of man." In 
Bonie very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used; as, 
" Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" which is more 
omphatical than ** Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omission of the nount Should thit 
ellipeia always be used f 

2. 
"These counsels were the dictates entertainment, when others leave 

of virtue, and the dictates (2.) of us." (4.) 

true honor." " Without firmness, nothing that is 

** Avarice and cunning may acquire ereat can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice and cunning difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 

cannot gain friends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will **The anxious man is the votary of riclu 

provide for us a great and noble es; the neglig°,nt of pleasure." (6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is 'used in the following manner: '* A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" that is, *' A delightful gaiden and a delight- 
ful orchard." " A Uttle man and woman ;" that is, *' a little man and a 
little woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the adijective ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as proper, when 
joined to the latter substantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis 
should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of different num- 
bers ; as, " A magnificent house and ffaraens." In this case it is better to 
use anothei adjective ; as, " A magnincent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective ? What rule is 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis f 

3. 
"His crimes had brought him into ** Tnai species of commerce will pro- 
extreme distress and extreme duce great gain or loss." (10.) 
perplexity." (7.) " Many days, and even weeks, pass 
" no has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they " This wonderful action struck the 
live in great harmony." (8.) beholders with exceeding (11.) 

"We must guard a|[ainst too great se- astonishment." (10.) 

verity, and facihty of manners."(9.) " The people of this country possess 
" We should often recollect what the a healthy climate and woki. (9.) 
wisest meii have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitutioQ 
concerning human happiness and ana laws." (10.) 

vanity." (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun : " I love and fear him ;" 
that is," I love him, and I fear him." " My house and lands ;" that is, " My 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not be 
tised ; as, " His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pronoun is usually 
omitted ; as, " This is the man they love," instead of, " This is the mag 

(4.\ taMf "mMrWiMNMb." (k) lmuf*fieaiS»t.* (&) IaM(t*< man, ti7.« (t)BidMl aa tajM 
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whom they tove ;" " TheM are the gooda they bought," for " Theae^m 
the goods which they bought.*' 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoun ex- 
pressed ; as it ia more proper to say, ** The posture in which I lay/' thao 
" In the posture 1 lay ;" *' The horse on which I rode, fell down/' than 
" The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 
and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 
with great exactness. ** We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
Been. ' Here tne eUipaia is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; aa, 
" We speak that which we do know, and testify that tohieh we have seen." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun ? Can this elUpais 
be properly used at all times f 

" His reputation and his estate were " He is not only sensible and learned, 

both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious too." (2.) 

"This intelligence not only excited "The Chinese language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too." (2.) immense number of words ; and 

" His conduct is not scandalous ; and • who would learn them must poa- 
that is the best can be said of it." sess a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) " By presumption and by vanity, wo 

"This was the person whom calumny provoke erimity, and we incur 

had ^eatly abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the miustice with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 
tience.^' (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

'* He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, " He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that oo 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

" The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 
5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The man 
waa old and crafty ;" that is, " The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' She was youne, she 
uraB beautiful, and she was eood." '* Thou art poor, and wretched, and 
miserable, and blind, and nsKed." If we would nil up the ellipsis in the 
last sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the 
rest, that property must be placed last, and the elllpsia supplied ; as, " She 
Ut young and beautiful, and she is £Ood." p 

" I went to see and hear him " that is, " I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, theie is not only an ellipsis of the groverning verb^ I 
wentf but likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 
Dot didt havet had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries 
of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone to spare the repetition of 
the verb; as, *'He regards his word, but thou dost not;" that is, *'do8t 
not regard it." '* We succeeded, but they did not;" " did not succeed." 
" I have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They 
muat, and they shall be punished ;" that io, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis oi the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest ? How are the auxiliaries sometim(;8 
naedf 

5. 
" He is temperatet he is disinterest- " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
cd, he is benevolent ; he is an will reward all oiLr toila, and will 
ornament to hia family, and a produce etTects beyond our calcu- 
credit to his profession.'' (5.) lation." (7.) 
'Genuine virtue supposes our benev- "It is happy for us, when we can 
olence to be strengthened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 
be confirmed by principle." (6.) on the past, and can quietly an* 
tidpate the future." (7.) 
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'^ThencrificesofTirtue will not only rules of virtue, /lot only would 

be rewarded hereafter, but re- they escape innumerable dan-^ 

compensed even in this life." (1.) gers, but command respect from 

^ All thoRe possessed of any office, me licentious themselves.** ^2.) 

resigned their former commis- " Charles was a man of learning, 
sion." (2.) knowledge, and benevolence* 

*'If young persons were determined and, what is still more, a true 

to conauct themselves by the Christian." (2.) 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the foHowinff manner : '* He 
spoke and acted wisely ;'* that is, " He spoke wisely, anahe acted wisely.** 
*' Thrice I went and offered my service;" that is, *' Thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service.*' 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used T 
6. 
*' The temper of him who is always " How a seed grows up into a tree, 
in the bustle of the world, will and the mind acts upon the body, 

be often ruffled, and be often are mysteries which we cannot 

disturbed." (3.) explain." (5.) 

" We often commend imprudently, • ** Verjly there is^ a reward for the 
as well as censure imprudent- righteous. There is a God that 

ly." (4.) judgeth in the earih." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis of the preposUumt a.^ well as of the verb, is seen in the 
following instances: "He went into the abbeys, halls, and public build- 
ings ;" that is, ** He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he 
went into the public buildings." ** He also went through all the streets and 
lanes of the city;'* that is, "through all the streets, and through all the 
lanes,'* &c. "He spoke to everv man and woman there;" that is, "to 
every man and to every woman.* " This day, next month, last year;" 
that is, "On this day, in the next month, in the last year.** " The Lord 
do that which seemeih him good ;" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb ? 
7. 
" Changes are almost continually gins smiled at what they blush- 

taking place, in men and in man- ed before." (5.) 

ncrs, m opinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
in private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

*' Averse either to contradict or tions. (5.) 

blame, the too complaisant man "Censure is the tax which a man pays 

goes along with the manners that the pubtic for being eminent. * (5.) 

prevail.*' (5.) " Reflect on the state of human life, 

** By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society of men as mixed 

with good ana with evil.** (5.) 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They confess the power. 
Ttisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator;" that is, "the power, ana 
wisdom, and eoodness, and love of,** &c. " Though I love him, I do not 
(latter him ;'* that is, " Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him. 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction ? 
8. 

" In all stations and conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjust- 
important relations take place, of ly represented as persons of 
masters and servants, and bus- romantic character, visionary 
bandn and wives, and parents and notions, unacquainted with the 
children, and brothers and friends, world, unfit to live in it." (1.) 
and citizens and subjects." (6.) " No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

* Destitute of principle, he redded possessions, exempt men from 

neither his family, nor his mends, contributing their snare to publie 

nor his reputation." (4.) utility." (7J 

9. The ellipsis of the interjeetion is not very common : it, however, is some* 
imea used; a?, ** Oh, pity and shame !*' that is, " Oh, pity ! oh, shame *" 

(I.) InartttfMwwlk O.) IbmH two worik (&) l^fMCtwowvHt. (4.) B^wt om vort. 
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At the ellipflifl ocean in almost every Bentence in the EngliBh I 
Dumeroue examples of it might be given ; but only a few more can 1 
mitted here. 

In the foUowinff instance, there is a very considerable one : " He will 
often argue, that u this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from another;*' that is, "He wil^ 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we shoulc 
gain from one nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsis : " Wc 
is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me.'* " To let blood ;" i. e. *' to let out blood." 
•* To let down ;" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
L e. "to walk through the space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i. e. 
" to sleep through all the night." " To go a fishing ; " To go a hunt- 
ing ;"1. e. "to go on a fishing voyage or business ;" " to go on a hunting 
party." " I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." " By sea, 
by land, on shore ;" i. e. " by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection ? 

9. 

"Oh, my father! Oh, my friend ! how " Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 

great has been my ingratitude !" have I been to your charms *." 

(1.) (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impropriety of 
ellipsis in some particular cases. " The land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, by those intrusted with the command;" it should be, "those 
persoHi intrusted ;" or, " those who loere intrusted." "If he had read far- 
ther, he would have found several of his objections might have been spared ;" 
that is, " he would have found that several of his objections," &.c. " There 
is nothing men are more deficiem in, than knowing their own characters ;" 
it ought to be, " nothing m loAtcA men," and, "than in knowing." "I 
scarcely know any part of natural philosophv would yield more variety and 
use;" It should be, ** which would yield," olc, " In the temper of mind 
he was then ;** that is, " tn which he then was." " The little satisfaction 
and consistency to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures ;" it 
ought to be, " which are to be found," and which I nave met wth." " He 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return their thanks 
to whom only they were due ;" that is, " fp him to whom," &c. 

" There is nothmg men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." Will you correct this sentence 

10. 
" That is a property most men have, ** Most, if not all, the royal family 

or at least may attain." (3.) had quitted the place. (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawfiil " By these happy labors, they who 

to do on the sabbath days V* (2.) sow and reap, will rejoice to- 

' ' The show bread, which is not lawful gether.' ' (4.) 

to eat, but for the priests alone."(2.) 

At7Zafi XZZZ. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RUIJ5 XXII. 

M the parts of a sentence shindd correspond to each other : 
a regular and dependent construction, throughout, should 
be carefully preserved. Thefcllowing sentence is, tkere^ 
fore, inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, ** He was mere 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired." 
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Tlw ftMl example under this rule presenu a moat irregular conitnietioB, Damely, 
** Be wa8 more beloved «« Cinthio.*' The words more and so much are very impro- 
ferly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 31st rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
uppear to be too general to be useful. But, by ranging under it a number of sen* 
tencea peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
particular rules can sufficiently explain. 

** This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publish- 
ed ;** it ought to be, " that has been, or shall be published." " He was guided bv 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community;" *' dif- 
ferent /rom/' or, "alwavs different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them.** ** Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even older 
than tradition V* the words " as old," and " older," cannot have a common regimen ; 
It should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few talents to which 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;" ** or which, at least, they may 
Utot acquire." " The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of 
the common law." In this construction, the first verb is said to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law, which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

*' They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown ;** 
"grow into good language," is very improper. " There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready," ^c. We say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of 
private hatred ;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, " he acts out of 
filthy lucre." "To double her kindness and caresses of me:" the word kindness 
requires to be followed by either to or for, and cannot be construed with the preposi. 
tion if. " Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have done 
this evening :" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," *' as 
I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con* 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for as; "or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, " half so much uneasiness as I have 
suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such aa 
are hardly consistent with one another : " How tnuek soever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almost tUterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more corn* 
fortable prospect of future times." The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form:"" Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," ice. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is full of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, the 
relative lehoee should have been used instead of the possessive their ; namely, " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
* Neither hoik it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," &c. would 
have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
proper to say, " altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say. "retaining them into ail the varieties;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaining, aUering, 
and compounding are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, those images; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle retatmnf {torn the other two participles, in this way: 
" We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" or. 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie< 
ties of picture and vision.** 

Why is the first example under this rule inaccurate t " This dedication 
may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be published." Will 
you point out the inaccuracies in this sentence, and correct them f 
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"Several altentknu and additions 
have been made to the work." (1.) 

" The first proposal was essentially 
different, and inferior t\, the se- 
cond." (2.) 

" He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

" Thou hearest the sound of wind, 
but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

"Neither has he, nor any other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissimu- 
lation." (4.) 

*'The court of France or England 
was to have been the umpirj."' (5.) 

" In the reign of Henry II. all foreign 
commodities were plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

" There is no talent so useful towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach of ac- 
cidents, than that quality gener- 
ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

" The first project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

"I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have." (9.) 

"The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one an- 
other:' 

" Micaiah said. If thou certainly re- 
turn in peace, then hath not the 
Lord spoken by me." (10.) 

'* I do not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 

" The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (11.) 



** Groves, fields, end meadowi ne, at 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring." 
(12.) 

** The multitude rebuke them, beoauae 
they should hold their peace." 

" The mtentions of some of^these phi- 
losophers, nay, of many, might 
and probably were ^ood." (13.) 

'*Itwas an unsuccesstul undertak 
ing ; which, although it has failed, 
is no objection at all to an enter- 
prise so well concerted." (14.) 

" Tne reward is his due, and it has 
already, or will hereafter be given 
to him." (15.) 

" By intercourse with Mdse and expe- 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve and rub 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.) 

" Sincerity is as valuable, and even 
more valuable, than knowledge." 
(17.) 

" No person was ever so perplexed, 
or sustained the mortifications, as 
he has done to-day." (18.) 

''The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) 

*• Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular." (20.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayed and heard in the clear- 
est light." (21.) 

" To the happiness of possessing a 
person of so uncommon merit, 
Boethins soon had the satisfiustion 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow." 



(\.)**Thi$ teorft hat neebKd,^ he, (2.) « teat ktftrior to the Moand. and-from it.» (S.) <• ocMm 

than W».» (4.) lB»rt *• *«».» (6.) >* or that iif.^ (&) •• fUwHfuL" a.) Iiwrt ** man?* 

tied •* MtecA." (8.) •< by nduetnr^o vmrda cf otw tuUabU.* (9.) Inert a |»rticipl& (ia) Re- 

Jaet one wcrd. (li.j Insert tm> wonta, tnd reieet oBfc (18.) Inwrt «• ».» (li) Inwrt « A«w bmu» 
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PRO0ODT consists of two parts: the former teaches the true f^o^ 
miNciATioN of words, comprising aocbnt, quantitt, bmphasi*, 
fAusE, and tonb; the latter, the laws of vebsification. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OP ACCENT. 

Accent \b the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or 
■yllable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them ; as, in the word presumey the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter », and second syllable sutncy which take the accent. 

OF QUANTITY. 

The QUANTITY of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronouncing 
it. It is considered long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is lone, when the accent is on the vowel, which occa- 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation wiih the following letter; as, 
full, t&Uy mood, house, flalwt, 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel lo be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, ^nly honnU, hungir, 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus m&te and ndle should be pronounced as slowly again as 
tnUt and not. 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By EMrHASTS is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 

Ehatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
y a greater stress. 

OF PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of tha 
voice, during a perceptible, and m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OP TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the 
modulation of the voice, the notes or variations which we employ in the 
expression of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 

Versitication is the arrangement of a certam number and variety of 
syllables, according to certain Taws. 

K HTMB is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the last 
sound of another. 

WiMt h pftModT? How nradi mon tina doM flw pitmandilMB of • 

WhatteMCWt? WhBtbtboquatftforiCTlhble? loof •fUablBoecnnr.Ouiiaaliort om? Wlat b m- 

nrbnbafowdorqrlbbbloaf Whua tW ? Gir* phuit? WbatartpaiiM} WlatantoiiH» Wtetb 
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OP POETICAL PEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected form a foot. •They are called 
/eeli because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through 
the Terse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and ar« 
reducible to eight kuids---^our of two syllables, and four of three— as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee, — '-' A Dactyl, — ^ ^ 

An Iambus, ^ •— An Amphibrach, ^ — *- 

A Spondee, — — An Anapaest, ^ ^ — 

A Pyrrhic, ^ ^ A Tribrach, ^ ^ -^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ; as, 
" Hiteful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; as^ 
«* Betriy, cSnsTst." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented ; as, " The p&le 
moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, '* Sn thS tafl 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; 
as, *' Laborer, pbssTble." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented; as, " Delightful, dom&tic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, " C5ntravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has ail its syllables unaccented ; as, " Numerable, conquer- 
able." 

Some of these may be denominated principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of tliem. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 
Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into aejh 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the dififerent 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon^ a pause double 
that of the comma ; the Colony double that of the semicolon ; and the 
Periodj double that of the colon. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rule 1. — With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general, no poinds 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." *' Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative 
case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause im- 
mediately before the verb ; as, " The g^ood taste of the present age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation oT the English language." "To be 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

What eoiwtil^tfli a poetical foot, and why ii it 8o What ia puMtuation ? What does the oomna iwi»> 

called? Of bo IT many ^llaUea do poetical feet eoa* Mnt? the aemicolon? the colon? the period? 
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Rule 2.— When the coDDecdon of the different parts of a simple sentence, 
is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma is usually introduced before 
the beg[inning and at the end of the phrase ; as, *' I remember, with gratu 
tude, nis goodness to me." '* His work is, in many respects, very imper- 
fect." "It is, therefore, not much approved." But when the interruptions 
are slight and unimporr^t, the comma is better omitted ; as, " Flattery is 
certainly pernicious." ** There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

Rule 3. — When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, they 
are parted by a comma; as, " The husband, wife, and children, suffered ex- 
tremely." " They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouns 
dosely connected by a conjunction ; as, " Virtue and vice form a strong 
contrast to each other." " Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition. 
If the parts connected are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the 
conjunction is expressed; as, "Romances may be said to be miserable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4. — Two or more adjectives, belonging to the same substantive, 
are hkewise separated by commas; as, "Plain, honest truth wants no 
artificial covering." " David was a brave, wise, and piBus man." 

But two adjectives immediately connected by a conjunction, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma ; as, " Truth is fair aTid artless." " We must be wise 
or foolish : there is no medium." 

Rule 5. — "^I'wo or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ; as, " Vir- 
tue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." " In a letter we may 
advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an exception to 
the rule ; as, " The study of natural history expands oTtJ elevates the mind." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6. — Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each other, must 
be separated by commas; as, "We are femully, wonaerfully framed." 
*' We must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, " Some men sin deliberately and presumptuously." 

Rule 7. — When participles are followed by something that depends upon 
them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas; 
as, "The king, approving the plan, put it in execution." "His talents, 
formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule 8. — When a conjunction is parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase has usually a comma at 
each extremity; as, "They set out early, and, before the dawn of day, 
arrived at the destined place." 

Rule 9. — Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas; as, " Jfy son, give me thy heart." " I am 
obliged to you, my friends, for your many favors." 

Rule 10. — The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated by commas from the body of the sentence ; as, " His father dying, 
he succeeded to the estate." " At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left the world in peace." " To confess the truth, I was 
much in fault." 

Rule 1 1 . — Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in the 
same case, by way of explication or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are set off by commas; as, " Paul, the apostle of the GentileS; was 
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einineiit for hia zeal and knowledge.' *' The butterfly, child of the sum 
mer, flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they are nr 
divided; as, *' Paul the apostle." "The emperor Antonmus wrote an 
ejBcellent book." 

kuLE 12. — Simple members of sentences, connected by comparatives, 
are for the most part distinguished by a comma ; as, *' As the hart pantctb 
after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee.' " Better is a 
dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma is, in gen- 
eral, better omitted ; as, " How much better is it to get wisdom than gold!" 

Rule 13.— When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
■erne marked variety, they require to be distinguished by a comma ; as, 

*' Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, fuU." 

" Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found not only in 
union ioi(A, but in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes, whm the word with which the last preposition agrees, it 
■ingle, it is better to omit the comma before it ; as, " Many states were in 
alliance with, and under the protection of Rome." 

" The same rule and restriction must be applied when two or more noiuis 
refer to the same preposition; as, "He was composed both under the 
threatening, and at the approach, of a cruel and lingering death." 

Rule 14. — A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somevhat 
in the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma; as, 
" It hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know." " Plutarch calls lying, 
the vice of slaves." 

Rule 15. — Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 

comma before them ; as, " He preaches subUmely, who lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life." 

But when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re- 
straining the general notion of the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
should be omitted; as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make." 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understood ; as, ** It was from piety, warm and unaffected, 
that his morsls derived strength." 

Rule 16.— A simple member of a sentence, contained within another. 
or following another, must be distinguished by a comma; as, ** To improve 
tune whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." 
'* Very often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of 
human Ufe, we make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely con- 
nected, the comma is unnecessary ; as, '* Revelation tells us how we maj 
attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing verb, witb 
several words between them, those words should generally have a comma 
at the end of them ; as, " It Ul becomes gpod and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another." 

Several verbs in thef infinitive mood, having a common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, " To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the sfHicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble employments." 

Rule 17. — When the verb to be is foIlo^ved by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the former 
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to goneraliy separated from the latter verb by a comma ; as, ** The nrasl 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men." " The* 
firs; and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations wiih bad men." 

Rule 18. — When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and often 
w*^en the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by com- 
mas ; as, "Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated cAertions." ** Vices, like shadows, towards the 
evening of life, grow great and monstrous." 

Rule 19. — Where the verb is understood, a comma may often be pro- 
perly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some 
of the preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of 
them; as, "From law arises security; from security, curiosity; from 
curiosity, knowledge." 

Rule 20.T-The words «ay, m, hence, again, f.Ttt, eeeondhf, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary , in the next place, in short, 
and all other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be 
separated from the context by a comma. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or 
more parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated by a 
oomma, nor yet so little dependent on each other as those wliich are dis- 
tineuished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the 
sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the fol- 
lowing clause ; and sometimes wnen the sense of that n>ember would be 
complete without the concluding one ; as in the following instance : " Af 
the desire of approbation, when it works according to reason, improves the 
amiable part of our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less con- 
nected than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so indepen- 
dr.nt as separate, distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the three following cases i — 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by 
some supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject ; as, " Na- 
ture felt her inability to extricate herself from the conseouences of guilt : 
the gospel reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid. 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater pause if 
necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment ; as, 
*' A divine Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almightjr 
Governor, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of 
perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a 
speech is introduced ; as, " The Scriptures give us an amiable representa- 
tion of the Deity, in these words : ' God is love.' " 

OP THE PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete and independent, and not connected in con 
■trj:tion with the following sentence, it is marked with a Period. 
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The period should be used after every abbreviated word ; aa, M. S., P 
8.. N. B.. A. D., O. S., N. S., &c. 

THE DASH. 
The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent wn- 
ters, may be introduced with propriety where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly ; where a significant pause is required ; or where there is an un 
expected turn in the sentiment ; as, "If thou art he, so much respected 
once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" 

INTERROGATION. 
A Note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative sentence ; 
that is, when a <)uestion is asked ; as, " Who will accompany me ?" '* Shall 
we always be friends!*' 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden emotion, 
surprise, joy, grief, &.C., and also to invocations or addresses; as, **My 
friend! this conduct amazes me!" "Bless the Lord, O my soul! and 
forget not all his benefits !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to theii 
quantity or time, and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a period, as tne sense may require. They mark an elevation 
of the voice. 

PARENTHESIS. 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or use- 
ful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and which 
may be omitted without injuring the grammatical construction ; as, 
** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue, alone, ii happiness below.** 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be 
accompanied with every point which the sense would require if the paren- 
thetical characters were omitted. 



Directions respecting the Use of CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. Tne first wora of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other piece 
of writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deitv ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Provicfence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, ships ; 
as, George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, Grecian, 
Koman, English, French, Italian, &.c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, ** Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' ** 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with a capital. 

7. Every substandvo and principal word in the titles of books; as, John- 
son's Dictionary of the English Language ; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun / and the interjection are written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they 
are remarkably emphatical, or the prmcipal subject of the composition. 
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Goodrich's Pictorial History of the United 

states. A Pictorial HistoTy of the United States, with 
notices of other portions of America. By S. G. Goodsioh, 
author of << Peter Parley's Tales." For the use of Schools. 
BeTised and improved edition, brought down to the present 
time (1860). Be- written and newly illustrated. 1 vol. 
12mo., embossed backs. Upwards of 450 pages. Price 9^.1^ 

Goodrich's American Child's Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States. An introduction to the author's 
** Pictorial History of the United States.'' Will be published 
in July, 1860. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of England. 

A Pictorial History of England. By S. G. Goodbich, author 
of " Pictorial History of the United States," etc. Price $0.94 

PnbUshed by E. E. BUTLEB it CO., FhUadelpUa. 
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Goodrich's Pictorial History of Eome. A 

Pictorial History of Ancient Rome, with sketches of the 
History of Moctem Italy. By 6, G. Goodbich, author of 
''Pictorial History of the United States/' For the use of 
Schools. Reyised and improyed edition. . Price $0.94 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Greece. A 

Pictorial History of Greece ; Ancient and Modern. By S. G. 
GooDBicH, author of "Pictorial History of the United States." 
For the use of Schools. Revised edition. . Price $0.94 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. A 

Pictorial History of France. For the use of Schools. By 
S. G. GooDBiCH, author of " Pictorial History of the United 
States." Revised and improved edition, brought down to 
the present time Price $0.94 

Goodrich's Parley's Common School His- 
tory of the World. A Pictorial History of the World; 
Ancient and Modern. For the use of Schools. By S. G. 
Goodrich, author of ** Pictorial History of the United 
States," etc. Illustrated by engravings. . Price $1.13 

Goodrich's First History. The First His- 

tory. An Introduction to Parley's Common School History. 
Stesigned for beginners at Home and School. Illustrated by 
Maps and Engravings. By S. G. Goodrich, author of the 
Pictorial Series of Histories, etc. . . . Price $0.38 

Fablishedbf X. H. BTJTLSBftOO., Fhilftdelphia. 
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Hows' Ladies' Eeader. The Ladies' Reader. 

Designed for the use of Ladies' Schools and Family Reading 
Circles ; comprising choice selections from standard authors, 
in Prose and Poetry, with the essential Rules of Elocution, 
simplified and arranged for strictly practical use. By John 
W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution. . . Price $1.18 

Coppee's Elements of Logic. Elements of 

Logic. Designed as a Manual of Instruotion. By Hbn&t 
GopPBB, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ; and late Principal Assistant Professor 
of Ethics and English Studies in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Price $0.75 

Coppee's Elements of Khetoric. Elements 

of Rhetoric. Designed as a Manual of Instruction. By 
Henrt Coppbb, A.M., author of "Elements of Logic," etc. 
New edition, revised Price $1.00 

Tenney's Greology. Geology; for Teachers, 

Classes, and Private Students. By Sanborn Tennbt, A. M.^ 
Lecturer on Physical Geography and Natural History in the 
Massachusetts Teachers' Institutes. Illustrated with Two 
Hundred Wood Engravings. . . . Price $1.18 

Stockhardt's Chemistry, The Principles 

of Chemistry, illustrated by Simple Experiments. By Dr. ' 
JuLitrs Adolpr ST6t3X.RABDT, Professor in the Boyal Academy 
of Agriculture at Tharand, and Boyal Inspector of Medicine 
in Saxony. Translated by 0. H. Pbibcb, M.D. Fifteenth 
Thousand Price $1.96 

^tllihid If B. E. BXJTLBB ft COv, PhiladslyliiA. 
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Keid's Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 

Man. Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. By Thomas 
Bsm, D. D., F.B.S.E. Abridged, with notes and illustrations 
from Sir William Hamilton and others. Edited by James 
Walkks, D. J>.f President of Harvard College. Price $1.81 

Stewart's Philosophy of the Active and 

Moral Powers of Man. The Philosophy of the Actiye and 
Moral Powers of Man. By BugaiiD Stswabt, F.R.SS. Lond. 
and Ed. Beyised, with omissions and additions, by James 
Walkbb, D. D., President of Harvard College. Price 91.81 

Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography. 

First Lessons in Geography ; for young children. Designed 
as an Introduction to the author's Primary Geography. By S. 
Augustus Mitchell, author of a Series of Geographical Works. 
Illustrated with maps and numerous engravings. Price $0.38 

Mitchell's Primary Geography. An Easy 

Introduction to the study of Geography. Designed for the 
instruction of children in Schools and Families. Illustrated 
by nearly one hundred engravings and sixteen colored maps. 
By S. Augustus Mitchell. . . . Price $0.42 

Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. 

An entirely new work. The mi^s are all engraved on cop- 
per, in the best manner, and brought down to the present 
date. It is profusely illustrated with beautiful engrayings, 
and is the most complete quarto Geography ever issued in 
the world Prioe $1.12} 

FubUthed by Z. H. BTJTLEB ft OQ^ PhUadalpUm. 
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MitchelPs School Geography and Atlas. 

New Revised Edition. A System of Modem Geography, 
comprising a description of the present state of the World, 
and its five great divisions, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceanica, with their several Empires, Kingdoms, States, 
Territories, etc. Embellished by numerous engravings. 
Adapted to the capacity of youth. Accompanied by an Atlas 
' containing thirty-two maps, drawn and engraved expressly 
for this work. By S. Augustus Mitchell. . Price 9^.20 

MitchelVs Ancient Geography and Atlas. 

First Edition. Designed for Academies, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. A System of Classical and Sacred Geography, embel- 
lished with engravings of remarkable events, views of ancient 
cities, and various interesting antique remains. Together 
with an Ancient Atlas, containing maps illustrating the work. 
By S. Augustus Mitchell Price $1.26 

Mitchell's New Ancient Geography. An 

entirely new work, elegantly illustrated. • Price $1.13 

Mitchell's Intermediate Geography. First 

Edition. Intermediate or Secondary Geography. A System 
of Modern Geography, comprising a description of the pre- 
sent state of the World, and its great divisions, illustrated 
by more than forty colored maps, and numerous wood-cut 
engravings. By S. Augustus Mitchell. . Price $0.84 

PubUshed by £. H. BtmiEB ft 00., Fliiladelphia. 
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Mitchell's Geographical Question Book, 

comprising Geographical Definitions, and containing ques- 
tions on all the maps of Mitchell's School Atlas ; to which is 
added an Appendix, embracing valuable Tables in Mathe- 
matical and Physical Geography. . . Price $0.25 

Mitchell's Biblical Geography. Sabbath 

School Geography, designed for instruction in Sabbath 
School and Bible Classes, illustrated with colored maps and 
wood-out engrayings. By S. Augustus Mitchell. Price $0.75 

Smith's English Grammar. English Gram- 
mar on the Productiye System : a method of instruction re- 
cently adopted in Germany and Switzerland. Designed for 
SchoolB and Academies. By Roswell G. Smith. Price $0.26 

Comstock's Elocution. A System of Elo- 
cution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treatment 
of Stammering and Defectiye Articulation; comprising 
numerous diagrams and engraved figures illustratiye of the 
subject. By Andrew Comstock, M.D., Principal of the 
Vocal and Polyglott Gymnasium. Twentieth edition, en- 
larged Price $1.00 

Flanders's Constitution of the United 

States. An Exposition of the Constitution of the United 
States. Designed as a Manual of InRtruction. By Henbt 
Flanders, author of ** The Lives and Times of the Chief 
Justices," etc. ..... . Price $0.84 

PuhUihed by X. H. BUTLEB ft CO., FhUadelphia. 
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Hart's Constitution of the United States. 

A Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, 
for the use of Common Schools. By John S. Hart, LL. D., 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School, and Professor of 
Moral, Mental, and Political Science in the same. Price $0.80 

Hart's English Grammar. English Gram- 
mar, or An Exposition of the Principles and Usages of the 
English Language. By John S. Habt, A. M., Principal of 
the Philadelphia High School, and Member of the American 
Philosophical Society. .... Price $0.34 

Hart's Class Book of Poetry. Class Book 

of Poetry, consisting of Selections fh>m Distinguished 
English and American Poets, from Chaucer to the present 
day. The if hole arranged in chronological order, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Remarks. By John S. Hart, LL. D., 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. . Price $0.84 

Hart's Class Book of Prose. Class Book 

of Prose, consisting of Selections from Distinguished English 
and American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day. 
The whole arranged in Chronological order, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Remarks. By John S. Hart, LL. D., 
Principal ofthe Philadelphia High School. . Price $0.84 

Colemans Historical Geography of the 

Bible. An Historical Geography of the Bible. By Rev. 
Lthan Colsman. Illustrated by maps, from the latest and 
most authentic sources, of various countries mentioned in the 
Scriptures. New edition, with additions. . Price $1.25 

PnhUshed by E. H. BTJTLEB ft CO., Philadelphia. 
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Angell's Header, No. 1. The Child's First 

Book: containing Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading. 
Being the first of a series, complete in six numbers. By 
Olivsr Akobll, A.M., Principal of the Franklin High 
School, ProTidence. New Edition. . . Price $0.08 

Angell's Header, No. 2. The Child's Second 

Book: containing Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading. 
Being the second of a series, complete in six numbers. By 
Oliyeb Anuell, A.m., Principal of the Franklin High 
School, Proyidence. New Edition. . . Price $0.14 

Angell's Reader, No. 3. The Child's Third 

Book: containing Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading. 
Being the third of a series, complete in six numbers. By 
Olitbr ARaBLL, A.M., Principal of the Franklin High 
School, Proyidence. New Edition. . . Price $0.17 

Angell's Reader, No. 4. The Child's Fourth 

Book: containing Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading. 
Being the fourth of a series, complete in six numbers. By 
Olitxr Anoxll, A.m., Principal of the Franklin High 
School, Proyidence. New Edition. . . Price $0.30 

Angell's Reader, No. 5. Angell's Fifth 

Reader: containing Lessons in Reading and Spelling. Being 
the fifth of a series, complete in six numbers. By Oliver 
Amoxll, A.M., Principal of the Franklin High School, 
Proyidence. New Edition Price $0.50 

Pahliihad by S. E. BUTLER ft CO., Philadelphia. 
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Angell's Reader, No. 6. The Select Eeader : 

designed for the higher classes in Academies and Schools. 
Being the sixth and last of the series. By Olitbr 
Angell, A.m., Principal of the Franklin High School, 
Providence. New Edition Price $0.75 

Kendall's TJranography. TJranography; or 

a Description of the Heavens, designed for the use of Schools 
and Academies ; accompanied by an Atlas of the Heavens, 
showing the Places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and 
Nebule. By £. Otis Kendall, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the University of Pennsylvania, and Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society. The Uranogra- 
phy contains 865 pages, ]2mo., with 9 fine engravings. The 
Atlas is in 4to., and contains 18 large maps. Price $1.50 

Fleming and Tibbins' Pronouncing French 

and English, and English and French Dictionary, abridged. 
A New and Complete French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, on the basis of the Royal Dictionary, 
English and French, and French and English. By Professor 
FLsyiNO, formerly Professor of English in the College Louis 
le Grand, and Professor Tibbins, Professor, and author of 
several lexicographical works. With Complete Tables of the 
Verbs, on an entirely new plan, to which the verbs through- 
out the work are referred. By P. W. Genoembbe, Professor 
of Foreign Languages in the Girard College. The whole 
prepared by J. Dobson, Member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, etc., etc. Price $1.18 

Published by E. H. BTJTLEB ft CO., Philadelphia. 
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Fleming and Tibbins French and English, 

and English and French Dictionary. 8yo. fine sheep. A 
New and Complete French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, on the basis of the Royal Dictionary, 
English and French, and French and English. By Professor 
Flehinq, formerly Professor of English in the College of 
Louis le Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several 
lexicographical works. With Complete Tables of the Verbs, 
on an entirely new plan, to which the verbs throughout the 
work are referred. . By P. W. Gbnosmbbe, Professor of 
Foreign Languages in Girard College. The whole prepared, 
with the addition, in their respective places, of a very great 
number of Terms in the Natural Sciences, Chemistry, Medi- 
cine, etc., etc., which are not to be found in any other French 
and English Dictionary, by J. Dobson, Member of the Ame- 
rioan Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, eto., eto. New edition, revised and corrected. 
1 vol. 8vo Price $3.00 

Nugent's French and English Dictionary. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
in two parts : 1. French and English ; 2. English and French. 
Containing all the words in general use, and authorized by 
the best writers. By Thomas Nugsnt, LL.D. Price $0.62 

Pomey's Syllabaire Frangais, or French 

spelling Book. Revised, corrected, and improved, with the ad- 
dition of the most necessary verbs, adjectives, and idiomatical 
phrases alphabetically arranged. By J. Meier, late Professor 
of French and German in Yale University. . Price $0.34 

FaUiahed by K H. BUTLEB ft CO., PhUadelphia. 
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Geographic Elementaire a I'lTsage ^es 

Ecoles et des Families. Illustr^e par 15 cartes et 80 Gray- 
ures. Par Petbr Parley Price $0.60 

Histoire des Etats Fnis d'Amerique, avec 

Notices des autres parties du NouYeau Monde. Par Samuel 
G. GooDEiCH Price $0.94 

Petite Histoire Fniverselle a riJsage des 

Ecoles et des Families. Par S. G. Goodrich. Price $0.94 

Philosophie Proverbiale. Par Martin F, 

Tupper, Docteur en Ihroit, et Membre de la Soci^t^ Royale. 
Traduite en Fran9ai8 d'apr^ la Dizi^me Edition, par 
Gbobgs Mxtiyibb. Revu et corrig^ par F. A. BBsaY, Pro- 
fesseur de Fran9ai8 ^ la Haute Eoole Centrale de Phila 
delphie Price $0.76 

Donnegan's Greek and English Lexicon. 

A New Greek and English Lexicon, on the plan of the Greek 
and German Lexicon of Schneider ; the words alphabetically 
arranged — distinguishing such as are poetical, of dialectic 
yariety, or peculiar to certain writers and classes of writers ; 
with Examples, literally translated, selected from the classical 
writers. By James Donneoan, M. D., of London. Revised 
and enlarged by Robert B. Patton, Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the College of New Jersey ; with the assistance 
of J. Addison Alexander, D. D., of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. 1 vol. 8vo. 1400 pp. . . Price $3.00 

PabUshed by E. H. BUTLEB ft CO., FhiUdelphia. 
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Becker's Book-Keeping. A Treatise on 

the Theory and Practice of Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
Designed to elucidate the Principles of the Science, and 
impart a knowledge of the forms obseryed by Practical 
Accountants, in the yarious deptCrtments of business. By 
George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, Writing, and 
Book-keeping in the Girard College. . Price $1.00 

Becker's Book-Keeping. Blanks. Second 

Series Price $0.94 

Third Series 0.75 

Fourth Series 1.00 

Becker's System of Book-Keeping. A 

Complete and Practical System of Double Entry Book-keep- 
ing, containing three sets of Books, illustrative of the forms, 
arrangements, and uses of all the principal and auxiliary 
books employed in the yarious kinds of mercantile, mecha- 
nical, and professional pursuits, designed as a Key to Becker's 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Book-keeping, and as 
a Guide for Teachers and Accountants ; to which is added a 
complete set of Practical Business Forms, including the most 
important in use by Forwarding and Commission Houses, a 
number of miscellaneous forms adapted to various kinds of 
business, Abbreviated Journal Forms, Executors' and Admi- 
nistrators'Acoounts, &c. By Georqe J. Becker. Price $1.50 

Booth's Phonographic Instructor. Being 

an Introduction to the Compounding Style of Phonography. 
By James C. Booth. A new edition. . . Price $0.87 

PablitKed by E. E. BUTLES ft CO., Philadelphia. 
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Green's Gradations in Algebra. Grada- 
tions in Algebra, in which the first Principles of Analysis are 
inductively explained, illustrated by copious exercises, and 
made suitable for Primary Schools. By Richard W. 
Gbsei^, A.M., author of "Arithmetical Guide," "Little 
Reckoner," etc Price ^0.62 

The Scholars Companion. Containing 

Exercises in Orthography, Beriyation, and Classification of 
English Words. Revised Edition, with an Introduction and 
Copious Index. By Rurcs W. Bailey. . Price $0.60 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. A Cri- 
tical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English 
Language. To which is annexed a Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, &c. 
By John W/.lksb Price $1.12} 

Mann & Chase's Primary Arithmetic, Part 

1. The Primary School Arithmetic ; designed for Beginners. 
Containing copious Mental Exercises, together with a large 
' number of Examples for the Slate. By Horace Mann, LL.D., 
and Plint E. Chase, A.M., authors of "Arithmetic Practi- 
cally Applied." Price $0.26 

Mann & Chase's Arithmetic, Part 2. The 

Grammar School Arithmetic; containing much yaluable 
Commercial Information, together with a system of Integral, 
Decimal, and Practical Arithmetic, so arranged as to dispense 
with many of the ordinary rules. By Hobace Mann and Pliny 
E. Chase, authors of '* Primary Arithmetic/' Price $0.62} 

Fnbliihed by S. H. BVTLSB ft CO., Fhilndelphi*. 
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^ » 

Mann & Chase's Arithmetic, Part 3. 

Arithmetic Practically Applied, for Advanced Pupils, and for 
Private Reference, designed as a Sequel to any of the ordi- 
nary Text-Books on the subject. By Horace Mann, LL.B., 
the First Secretary of the Massachusetts Boar^ of Education, 
and Pliny E. Chase, A.M Price $1.00 

Historia Sacra, Epitome HistorisB Sacrae; 

with a Dictionary eontaining all the Words found in the 
Work Price $0.88 

Viri Bomae. Viri lUustres TJrbis Eomae ; 

to which is added a Dictionary of all the Words which occur 
in the Book. Price $0.40 

Coates's School Physiology. First Lines 

of Physiology ; being an Introduction to the Science of Life, 
written in popular language, designed for the use of Common 
Schools, Academies, and General Beaders. By Betnell 
CoATES, M.D., author of " First Lines of Natural Philosophy." 
Sixth edition, revised, with an Appendix. . Price $1.00 

Parke's Arithmetic. Parke's Farmers' and 

Mechanics' Practical Arithmetic. Beyised and improred 
edition. By Uriah Pabxb. . . . Prioe $0.84 

Parke's Key to Parke's Farmers', Mer- 
chants', and Mechanics' practical Arithmetic. Price $0.45 

Fahlished Vy S. S^StlTLEB ft 00^ Philadel^ft. 
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Hurd's Grammatical Corrector. A Gram- 
matical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Common Errors of 
Speech : being a collection of nearly two thousand bar- . 
barisms, cant phrases, colloquialisms, quaint expressions, 
provincialisms, false pronunciations, perrersions, misappli- 
cation of terms, and other kindred errors of the English 
Language, peculiar to the different States of the Union. 
The whole explained, corrected, and conveniently arranged, 
for the use of Schools and Private Individuals. By Seth T 
HuBD Price $0.34 

Young's Algebra. An Elementary Treatise 

on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical; with attempts to 
simplify some of the more difficult parts of the Science, 
particularly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem in 
its most general form*; the Summation of Infinite Series ; the 
Solution of Equations of the Higher Order, &c., for the use 
of Students. By J. B. Young, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal College, Belfast Price $1.26 

Young's Geometry. Elements of Geome- 
try, with Notes. By J. R. Young, author of " An Elementary 
Treatise on Algebra." Revised and corrected, with Additions, 
by M. Floy, Jr., A.B. ..... Price $1.26 

Young's Analytical Geometry. The Ele- 
ments of Analytical Geometry ; comprehending the Doctrine 
of Conic Sections, and the General Theory of Curves and 
Surfaces of the second order, intended for the use of Mathe 
matical Students in Schools and Universities. By J. R. Young 
Revised and corrected by John D. Williams. Price $1.26 

^mmmmmmi: n i .,. ■ . , i i.. i ■ ■ ■, ■ — a^a— MiMfc 

Pablishdd by E. R. BUTLIR ft 00/, Fhllftde^iiliia^ 
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Toung's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with its 
application to the Principles of Nayigation and Nautical 
Astronomy ; with the Logarithmic and Trigonometrical 
Tables. By J. B. TouNa. To^ which are added some Origi- 
nal Besearches in Spherical Geometry, by T. S. Davibs, 
F.B.S.E., F.B.A.S., &c. Bevised and corrected by John B. 
Williams. Price $1.26 

Toung's Mechanics. The Elements of 

Mechanics; comprehending Statics and Dynamics, with a 
Copious Collection of Mechanical Problems, intended for the 
use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universities. 
With Numerous Plates. By J.-B. Touvo. Beyised and cor- . 
rected by John D. Williaxs. • . . Price $1.26 

Rand's Copy-Books. 

By an arrangement with Mr. B. H. Band, we shall hereafter 
publish his Series of Copy-books and Penmanship. The 
following is a list of the same, with the prices. 

Rand*s Copt-Books. Kos. 1 to 8, per dozen, . . $1.60 

Rand's Appendix to Copt-Books. Kos. 1 to 6, per dozen, 1.60 

Band's Ambbican Pbnman, each, 2.26 

Band's Penmanship, per dozen, 6.00 

Band's Penmanship Abbidged, per dozen, . . 8.00 

Band's Pbactical Small Hand Copies, per dozen, . . 8.00 

Band's Piece Book, per dozen, 8.00 

Band^s Ornamental Copies, per dozen, .... 8.00 
Band's Small Alphabetical Copies (Xylograph), per dozen, 8.00 
Band's Small Alphabetical Copies (Steel Plates), per dozen, 8.00 

FubUihed by S. H. BUTLEB ft CO., Philadelphia. 
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